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Use of Hardwoods 
“\Afa. in Modern Industry 


American hardwoods in multitudes of 
forms enter into the daily life of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and the uses to 
which they are put are increasing in 
number and variety as appreciation of 
their beauty and utility is stimulated as 
a result of the ingenuity and skill of 
manufacturers in adapting them to mod- 
ern needs. Early in the history of this 
country the hardwoods, especially the 
oaks and maples and walnut were used 
in the most extravagant manner and for 
the most commonplace purposes. Not 
only that, but in clearing the land for 
agriculture the finest hardwood trees 
were merely hauled together and burned. 
The low value placed in those times upon 
the hardwoods is indicated by the fact 
that the oak timbers of the finest quality 
used in many an old barn would if avail- 
able for modern manufacture sell for 
enough to rebuild the structure in accord- 
ance with ideas of the present day. Black 
walnut was a favorite wood for fence 
rails and more of it formerly was used 
for that-purpose than for furniture and 
finish. Hard maple was a favorite fire- 
wood and in the days before stoves were 
in common use the quantities of this ex- 
cellent wood consumed in open fireplaces 
are beyond estimate. However, as the 
hardwoods so used were largely cut from 
the best agricultural lands the gains, 
measured in contributions to the develop- 
ment of America, are perhaps greater 
than the losses; tho it is appropriate to 
observe in passing that while pioneer 
agriculturists were the original wasters 
of hardwoods, lumber manufacturers 
have so persistently and systematically 
improved the processes of manufacture 
and utilization as to carry conservation 
to the highest point it has reached in any 
branch of the lumber industry. 

Most of what is finest in the way of 
furniture and finish in the modern home 
is of hardwood—oak, maple, beech, birch, 
walnut, cherry—and owing to the econo- 
mies effected in methods of manufac- 
ture thousands upon thousands of per- 
sons of limited means are enabled to en- 
joy fine hardwood furniture and finish 
that would be away beyond their means 
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West Virginia Hard Maple (Continned on Page 56) Oak in West Virginia 
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—without any obligation whatever. We issue this information sheet every three 
months for the benefit of the entire lumber trade and industrial manufacturers. 
It’s a brief and careful resume of Market Conditions and Current Prices. 


Merely ask us to place your name on our mailing list; we will do the rest. 


SULLIVAN LUMBER CoO. 


DISTRIBUTORS PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave. 


[| Market “Tips” 


Get them Quarterly 
‘*The Lumber Market’”’ 
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Band Mill, Tipler, Wis. 


We Have Confidence 
In the Future 


To do our bit towards a stabil- 
ized market, we offer at rea- 
sonable prices the following 
high-class dry stock:— 


HARD MAPLE BIRCH 


8” No. 1 Com. & Btr.... 6M’ 


4/4” Box Bds ......... 32M’ 


No. 1 Com, & Btr.. 95M’ SOFT ELM 


Let Us Have Your Inquiries 


Tipler - Grossman 
Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 














4/4” No. 1 & 2 Com....244M’ 4/4” No.1Com, & Btr.. 68M’ 

No. 3 Com........ 191M’ Ne. 2 Commen.... 63M’ 
6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr..187M’ No. 838 Common....100M’ 
8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr..116M’ 6/4" No. 2 Com. & Btr.. 18M’ 
6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 3M’ 
BASSWOOD 8/4” No. 1. Com. & Btr.. 31M’ 


Ne. 2 Common.... 45M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com, & Btr. 56M’ 
No. 3 Common.... 70M’ 10/4” Com, & Btr...... 10M’ 
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5 cars 4-4 FAS 
6 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common 
4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common 
2 cars 6-4 No. 2 and better 
2 cars 8-4 No. 2 and better 
1 car 12-4 No. 2 and better 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common 
3 cars 5-4 No. 3 Common 


You can’t go wrong in ordering this stock 
now to balance up your assortments. It’s 
cut from Michigan’s finest timber and is 
perfectly milled. 


WRITE US 


Weidman & Son Company 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bergland Lumber Company | 
) BERGLAND, MICHIGAN CNA 
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A LarcE bridge spanning the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania 
a century ago contained 1,000,000 feet of locust timber. 





MOVEMENTS, or at least agitation, to divide two States, are now 
under way, Texas, and Washington. A little of Idaho is needed to 
add to territory from Washington to make proposed new State of 
Walla Walla. It might be suggested that one of the “Wallas” be 
omitted, to shorten the name. 





THE TIMBER line in the United States on high mountains is about 
13,000 feet above sea level. It is hardly so high as 13,000 feet 
in the northern part of the country. Spruce, pine, hemlock, and 
cedar are among the species which grow at the greatest elevation 
above sea level. 





GroLocy furnishes evidence that the forests of North America 
were once far superior to what existed when Columbus discovered 
this continent. Cypress, yellow poplar, redwood, and many other 
first class species covered much more territory than when white 
men first saw this country. Fossil leaves buried in the ground 
are the evidence, and these are found from the Arctic regions to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Few ANIMALS are worse foes of forests than porcupines. They 
gnaw bark from trees for food, thereby killing the trees. The 
animals are not very numerous, otherwise they would be a menace 
to forests. 





Tue Suives Lumber Co., of Compbellton, N. B., is the latest 
claimant for the largest load of logs hauled with two horses. The 
load consisted of 330 logs, scaling 16,349 feet, and the haul was 
about half a mile 'to the river bank. The weight of the load was 
thirty-five tons. 





Trout thrive best in streams that flow thru woods, because this 
fish feeds largely on insects which drop from leaves that hang 
above. The removal of overhanging brush is likely to spoil the 
stream as a home of trout. The shade of trees tends to keep the 
water cool and more congenial as a living place for trout. 





In 1849 WHITE pine lumber was shipped from New England to 
California by way of Cape Horn, and when transshipped by steamer 
150 miles up the Sacramento River it sold for $500 a thousand 
feet and at that price successfully competed with lumber sawed 
from California timber in the vicinity. 
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Recent Voices From Russia 


HE STORY OF A few more experiences sent back by those 
who have gone to Russia to help the cause along will render 
that journey somewhat unpopular with those who feel that 

they have a call to that troubled country. Some who went in the 
belief that they were bettering their condition: changed their views 
upon arrival. They were set to work at tasks more disagreeable 
than any they ever knew in America, and the halo of romance 
when viewed from afar became a terrible reality when experienced 
close at hand. 

The latest example of it was the case of an American engineer 
who went to Russia to take charge of efficiency work for the 
Soviet Government. The best efficiency he could attain was 5 per 
cent of what he thought it ought to be. When he complained, 
and placed the blame on the system of labor and government in 
Russia, he was arrested, robbed of his money and clothes, sen- 
tenced to jail for two years, and at last accounts he was serving 
the sentence with a fair prospect that it would terminate only 
with his life. 

That is the new liberty, the new industry, and the new society 
which Russia is trying to teach the world. The best way to kill 
it off in this country is to let a few more of its advocates go from 
here to that country and try the realities of prosperity in a land 
where only 5 per cent of labor is producing. 

Following close upon the heels of the story of the American 
engineer in prison comes a plea from the Russians to their sym- 
pathizers in America for 15,000,000 pounds of soap, as a donation, 
to save the Russians from the filth that is destroying them. That 
is the most sensible appeal that has come from that land in a 
long time. If they will use the soap where it will do the most 
good, it will be a good thing for them to have it. That is about 
the first real sign that the Russians are waking up to the true 
situation. 


The Marketing of Woodlot Material 


OMPLAINT is occasionally heard that farmers and others who 
own woodlots have difficulty in selling the products which are 
cut from the lots. Several causes may be responsible for this, 

and one is that frequently the product is not properly prepared for 
the market for which it is best adapted. For example, in the vicin- 
ity of the coal region of Illinois, farmers cut mine props and offer 
them for sale to the nearest mine, and if the props are slow sale, the 
owner of the lot feels discouraged and wonders if woodlot forestry 
pays. 

The trouble often is that the material was not cut in the sizes 
most salable in that region. All coal mines do not want props of 
the same length. The farmer who cuts them does not always think 
of that. He may know the length of props used in one mine and 
may cut his that length; but the mine to which he offers them may 
want a different length; and of course, he is disappointed when he 
fails to sell. The same trouble occurs with timbers other than mine 
props, and that accounts for much of the complaint of poor markets 
for woodlot material. It is not manufactured to meet the require- 
ments of the market where it is offered. 

To overcome that difficulty as much as possible, the man who ex- 
pects to sell the wood from his lot, should study the market before 
he cuts his trees, rather than after. He ought to find out the kind 
and dimensions of the material wanted, and then make that kind. 
If possible, he ought to complete the bargain of sale before the 
cutting is done, and then cut according to specifications. The man 
who has had experience with the preparation and sale of forest 
products understands the advantage of knowing in advance what 
to cut; but the inexperienced woodlot owner does not always think 
of this, and consequently he meets with disappointment when he 
offers his product for sale. 

Woodlot forestry should be profitable, but it will not be so unless 
the owner can market what is ripe for market, and do it in the best 
way. Those who own woodlots and are interested in the sale of the 
product will find in Farmers’ Bulletin 1117, issued in August, 1920, 
by the Department of Agriculture much that is helpful, both in 
growing the trees and in selling the product. In studying the sell- 
ing end of the business the “ten helps” given on page 14 of the bul- 
letin should be considered. They are short and are here quoted in 
full, but the woodlot owner would find it to his interest to procure 
the bulletin and read all of it carefully. The “ten helps” are: 

Get prices for various wood products from as many sawmills and 
other wood using plants as possible. Before selling, consult neigh- 
bors who have sold timber and benefit from their experiences. In- 
vestigate local timber requirements and prices. Your products may 
be worth more locally because transportation is saved. Advertise 
in papers, and otherwise secure outside competition. Secure bids if 
practicable both by the lump and by log scale measure. Be sure 
that you are selling to responsible purchasers. Get a reliable esti- 





mate of the amount and value of the material before selling. Mar- 
ket the higher grades of timber and use the cheaper for farm pur- 
poses. Remember that standing timber can wait over a period of 
low prices without rapid deterioration. Use a written agreement 


in selling timber, especially if cutting is done by purchaser. 





The Capper Bill and What It Means 


HE CAPPER bill has been in Congress for some time, and 
by name it has been before the country for several weeks; 
but the people are not familiar with it, because it has not 

been extensively published. The procedure has been unusual in 
that respect. Generally, friends of a proposed law see that the 
public is informed concerning it. It may merely have happened 
that little publicity was given the Capper bill by its friends; but 
it looks as if the bill was kept in the dark because its advocates 
feared it would not stand the light, that the less known of it the 
better would be its chance of becoming law. 

Be that as it may, the full text of the measure, with all its 
iniquities, and its virtues if it has any, will be found on page 47 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, where every citizen, espe- 
cially every lumberman and user of wood, should read it with 
care and find out just what the measure means. 

One reading will leave no doubt that the purpose is to take all 
private timber out of the management of its rightful owners and 
turn it over to Government agents to handle according to the 
notions of theorists who, when “clothed with little brief authority, 


play such fantastic tricks before high heaven as make the angels . 


weep.” Read the Capper bill. It tells its own story, and needs 
no comment; altho what it proposes to do is almost unbelievable. 
Gifford Pinchot is supposed to be the head and front of the whole 
scheme. 

Read the bill with patience and with as much forbearance as 
possible; for now is a time when good judgment and cool counsel 
are needed to combat the lack of both on the other side. A bad 
measure, unfortunately, is apt to receive support from men who 
ought to know better; and that is why the present bill is dangerous. 

One provision that will attract attention is that relating to tax- 
ation. Lumbermen are to be taxed from 5 cents to $10 a thousand 
feet for all the lumber they cut from their own land. There is a 
wide difference between 5 cents and $10; and whether a lumber- 
man pays the one or the other depends upon his attitude toward 
the scheme. If he is friendly to it, and shows his friendliness by 
following the rules and making all the reports required of him, he 
pays the 5 cents; but if he is not so obedient he pays the $10 as 
a sort of penalty for not liking the taking over of his property by 
the Government “without just compensation.” Not only is he 
taxed $10 for that, but he may be fined $5,000 and sent to jail 
besides. Read the Capper bill carefully. 


The Dullness in the Casket Industry 


T IS NOT EASY to account for the unusual dullness in the 
casket industry. The manufacturers of this article have 
almost quit buying wood, and they assign as the reason, that 

there is very poor sale for caskets. The making of caskets is a 
large industry, and the normal amount of wood bought for this 
purpose exceeds 150,000,000 feet yearly. It might be supposed 
that the quantity of material would not vary much from year to 
year, since the death rate is fixed with almost mathematical exact- 
ness. The number of deaths that will occur next year can be 
foretold with almost absolute certainty, for it is a certain percent- 
age of the population of the country. It would seem that of all 
manufacturers the maker of caskets ought to have the least con- 
cern regarding his market; for death is certain, and the dead must 
have caskets. 

It does not turn out that way and it would be interesting to 
know why. Nobody seems to know; at least, explanations do not 
agree as to the reasons back of the slow sales of caskets. Some 
would attribute the falling off of the sales of lumber for this 
industry to the increased use of substitutes, such as metal and 
slate; but no figures showing that such is the case are forthcom- 
ing; and the manufacturers of wooden caskets do not think that 
more use is being made of substitutes than usually is done. Others 
suppose that the surplus stocks of caskets in the hands of dealers 
are being used, and new burial cases are not at this time being 
bought. 

Still others explain the falling off of the sale of factory-made 
caskets on the theory that rural carpenters and cabinet makers 
are making cheaper ones, which the people are buying. This 
may be true, but the evidence of it is wanting. Carpenters in 
country and village have always made a few coffins or caskets for 
their neighborhoods; but it is not known why this method should 
increase at the present time 
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The General Business Situation 


While there still is some uncertainty as to 
when the end of the readjustment period may 
be expected, and tho business and industry in 
various sections of the country are still beset 
with difficulties, some of the factors of uncer- 
tainty are either being eliminated or are di- 
minishing in importance, says the Federal Re- 
serve Board in its general review of business 
and financial conditions just published. Retail 
prices, says the review, appear to be the ‘‘stick- 


ing point’’ in the readjustment process. Prices. 


have been the pivotal point since the recession 
movement began last autumn. The fall in whole- 
sale prices, which has been continuous and at 
times precipitate, appears to be in process of ar- 
rest, they having shown a greater degree of 
stability during the last month, the review says. 
Extreme unevenness in price reductions, how- 
ever, is one of the striking features of the situa- 
tion. While in many important lines of wihiole- 
sale trade prewar prices have returned, in other 
lines commodities are being sold at twice and 
even more than twice the 1913 values. The 
same unevenness exists between raw materials 
and the finished products in the same industry, 
the report points out. While labor has been 
participating in the readjustment, the partici- 
pation has been uneven as between different 
groups of labor. Wage readjustments have been 
greater among unskilled workers and _ those 
not possessed of a strong organization, and 
especially in those sections of the country whose 
industries have felt the effects of readjustment 
in a peculiarly high degree. Among the various 
factors which have retarded readjustment, says 
the review, have been high transportation 
charges, wages, and coal and steel prices. In- 
creasing appreciation of the nature of the read- 
justment process in business circles and the 
community at large, however, is forcing atten- 
tion upon the factors which are delaying busi- 
ness recovery and is prompting discussion with 
a view to removing obstacles and expediting re- 
covery. 

Business recovery has been slower than was 
generally predicted at the close of last year, and 
expectations that this spring would see economic 
and business readjustments fairly completed 
have not been realized. Nevertheless, the re- 
view points out, April has given evidence of an 
improved feeling developing with regard to busi- 
ness and the outlook generally. 


Summary of Crop Conditions 

Crop reports indicate that the most prom- 
inent feature last week is the fact that much 
of the country is far too wet, and this accom- 
panied by cold has much retarded growing 
plants and considerably delayed the planting 
of corn and cotton in the southern States. An 
exception to this is found in southern Florida 
as well as in San Joaquin Valley of California, 
where drouth is prevalent. Forage crops con- 
tinue to be reported good. Hand in hand with 
this condition, reports indicate that the physical 
condition of live stock is better than usual. 
Oats, according to locality, range from poor to 
very good. Alfalfa in Kansas and Missouri 
has been damaged by frost and insect depreda- 
tion. Wheat generally is reported good. The 
wheat acreage in western Oregon is below nor- 
mal, as continued rains last fall hindered seed- 
ing. Frosts of the last few weeks have con- 
siderably damaged the grape and raisin crop 
in California. 


The Southern Pine Market 


In its broader aspects the southern pine mar- 
ket has shown distinct improvement this week. 
There have béen, it is true, some retarding de- 
velopments, such as strikes or lockouts in large 
building centers. These strikes or lockouts are, 
on the whole, not having a great effect upon 
home building, tho large building operations 
are generally tied up. Thus the demand for 


lumber for home building seems due to continue 
and, while the market may temporarily suffer 
some setback, the outlook is good and it is gen- 
erally expected that labor troubles will be set- 
tled shortly. The bulk of the demand is for 
yard stock and while this is encouraging it is 
not entirely to the liking of producers, in that 
it permits the marketing of only part of the 
log. Bookings for the last three weeks have 
considerably exceeded production and as orders 
are for only part of the log grades and sizes 
in most demand are being rapidly depleted, 
causing a broken condition of stocks. Thus the 
market is quite firm on most grades and sizes 
ordinarily used in building, but here and there 
this tendency is not reflected in other items. 
The bulk of the business being placed is for 
immediate shipment and that mills are making 
good headway in handling this business is shown 
by the shipment records. For the week ended 





DELAYED DELIVERY BY 
PRINTERS’ STRIKE 


This issue of the American Lum- 
berman will probably reach its 
readers from one to two days late, 
occasioned by reason of the 
printers’ strike in the city of 
Chicago. 

As probably most of our read- 
ers know, the strike was called all 
over the United States by printers 
demanding a 44-hour week, also 
insisting that the pay for the 48- 
hour week should apply to the 
44-hour week. 

The interruption of the regular 
schedule is responsible for the 
omission from this issue of some 
very important news matter. This 
we very much regret, but we feel 
sure that our readers will under- 
stand and appreciate the reason 
for the delay and omissions. 











April 29 a group of 134 southern pine mills 
reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
76,640,760’ 65,929,906’ 83,002,500’ 
For the week ended April 29, according to 
reports to the Southern Pine Association, orders 
averaged 20 percent more per mill than ever 
reported for the corresponding week of other 
years. Orders averaging 694,049 feet per mill 
were reported, the next nearest figure to this 
being the same week in 1919 when orders for 
576,409 feet per mill were booked. 


The Douglas Fir Situation 

Reports from the west Coast indicate that 
the last week has seen a slowing up of orders; 
but the mills in position to ship the higher 
grades of lumber do not appear to be alarmed. 
Their stocks generally are low, especially those 
of dry fir finish, Nos. 1 and 2 clear vertical 
grain flooring, lath and battens, and prices on 
these items appear to be particularly firm. The 
following extracts are from a particularly il- 
luminating letter from one of the larger whole- 
salers in Seattle: 

‘*One- and 2-inch common are a lot strong- 
er, whereas clears have slackened off a bit. Cut- 
ting is showing some signs of strength, mainly 
owing to the fact that the Japanese seem to 
have been able to arrange a line of credit per- 
mitting them to buy a fair volume of stock. 
It is rumored that Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.), San 
Francisco, Calif., are figuring on placing ap- 
proximately 35,000,000 feet of cutting here 


soon. They have had buyers here asking 
for quotations from all the mills, and this is 
beginning to have a strengthening tendency. 
The British Columbia market of course is con- 
siderably stronger than it is here, especially the 
eutting market. The Canadian Government 
railroads have been buying quite a lot of stock 
and there have been several medium sized or- 
ders for cargo shipment to the United Kingdom 
placed, which have made the mills feel better. 
Our friends in British Columbia are very much 
worried over the chance that a tariff will be 
placed upon British Columbia lumber and shin- 
gles, and they are suddenly beginning to realize 
that if a tariff is placed they are not going to 
have quite as much of an~opportunity to bear 
the American market as they had in the past.’” 

Wholesalers on the Coast report the receipt of 
late of many wires asking whether they can buy 
stocks at low prices, which leads them to be- 
lieve that there is an increasing demand for 
lumber in the consuming territories if it can 
be bought cheap enough—in other words, that 
there is a revival of inclination to speculate. 
But it-is daily becoming harder to place an or- 
der at any other price than that named by the 
mills, as these have begun to ‘‘pick’’ their 
business, turning down orders carrying unat- 
tractive prices. Conditions on the whole, how- 
ever, can hardly be said to be any more satis- 
factory to the millman than they have been 
for some time. 


Features of the Hardwood Market 


The hardwood market has passed a feature- 
less week. The industrial situation still being 
precarious and prospects to a large degree veiled 
with uncertainty, demand is as restricted as for- 
merly. However, the market is showing mate- 
rially inereased strength as a result of a long 
period of nonproduction and consequent deple- 
tion of upper grade stocks, and prices have re- 
sponded. Fewer and fewer instances of conces- 
sions are being reported, and the price level 
prevailing today coincides with that which was 
considered high six weeks ago, and is featured 
by a uniformity which for several months has 
been unknown. 


Western Pines Market 


Manufacturers of western pines are experi- 
encing on the whole a decided betterment in 
the volume of inquiries and an increasg num- 
ber of them are resulting in orders. Business 
booked, however, is far below normal and this 
situation is reflected in the late resumption of 
sawing activities thruout the western pine pro- 
ducing regions. In the Inland Empire, for ex- 
ample, where manufacturing is normally at this 
time in full swing, it is only approximately 50 
pereent of normal and, judging from reports, 
it will be some time before production proceeds 
on a normal basis, if at all this season. It is 
certain that the total production for 1921 will 
be much below that for 1920. In California and 
southern Oregon conditions are very similar to 
those in the Inland Empire. Production is 
light and will continue light. The better grades 
are scarce and in best demand, and on the 
whole buyers have difficulty in placing badly 
mixed orders, particularly for the ordinary re- 
tail yard trade. Somewhat more interest is be- 
ing evinced in shop, as the business of sash and 
door houses gradually improves. For the week 
ended April 23 a group of thirty-nine Inland 
Empire mills reported: 

Shipments Production Orders 
13,742,000’ 15,465,000’ 14,025,000’ 

For the week ended April 23 a group of seven 
California white and sugar pine mills reported= 
Shipments Production Orders: 
3,733,000’ 2,917,000’ 2,567,000” 

For the week ended April 23 a group of elevem 
redwood manufacturers reported: 
Shipments Production 
5,368,000’ 2,917,000’ 


Orders: 
2,567,000" 
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PENCIL CEDAR WANTED IN GERMANY 


During late weeks we have received several in- 
quiries from German pencil manufacturers for Port 
Orford cedar and Florida red cedar hewed logs 
suitable for cutting into pencil slats. The Port 
Orford slats must. be in 6-ply and T-ply assort- 
ments. We should be obliged if you would furnish 
us some addresses of important shippers or manu- 
facturers in your country from which we could 
receive suitable offers for these wood goods, c. i. f. 
Hamburg and Rotterdam.—INQuIRY NO. 212. 

[This inquiry comes from Germany, and sev- 
eral addresses have been furnished as asked for. 
The names and addresses of others will be sent 
on request. 

The Florida red cedar is the same as Ten- 
nessee pencil cedar, and is cut for pencils in both 
the States named, and also in some of the other 
southern States. Port Orford cedar grows in 
southwestern Oregon, overlapping a little in 
northwestern California. It is one of the strong- 
est of the softwoods, valuable for shipbuilding, 
and also for general lumber. It was formerly 
almost the only wood on the Pacific Coast of 
which matches were made. They were very 
small, and sold for five cents for 2,500. Port 
Orford cedar kindling wood has the reputation 
of lighting more easily when wet than when dry. 
Cooks are accustomed to keep this kindling wood 
under water until ready for use. The water 
causes an oil to collect on the surface of the 
wood, which kindles into a blaze at the touch of 
the match. Now that this cedar has come into 
demand for lead pencils, one more interesting 
feature is added to it—Ep1Tor.] 


MERCHANTABLE LOGS AND LUMBER 


Will you please let me know what constitutes 
merchantable lumber and logs? What dimensions 
of oak, poplar and pine would be considered 
merchantable ?—Inquiry No. 163. 


[This inquiry came from Kentucky. Several 
others very similar to it have been recently re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the 
same comment will apply to all, as practically 
the same questions are involved. The contro- 
versy in all the cases seems to have resulted 
from the use of the word ‘‘ merchantable’? with- 
out a mutual understanding of the meaning. 

The grading rules for logs, published by the 
Southern Log Association, do not use the word 
merchantable. Accordingly, those printed rules 
do not settle any controversy over the meaning 
of the word. 

On page 41 of the Journal of Forestry, Janu- 
ary, 1918, occur the following definitions: 
‘*Merchantable—The name of a specific grade 
of southern pine timbers. Merchantable log— 
A log that will make lumber of a quality and 
in sufficient amount to make it profitable to 
take to a mill and have it sawed. (Supreme 
Court of Michigan, 82, Northwestern Reporter. 
230.) Merchantable lumber—As applied to the 
output of a sawmill, the entire cut of the mill, 
except mill culls. Merchantable timber—Usual- 
ly interpreted to mean timber that can be manu- 
factured and sold at not less than cost. The 
purpose for which the timber can be used and 
local eustom are factors which influence the 
degree of utilization.’’ 

On page 56 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Feb. 28, 1914, appeared a synopsis of the Michi- 
gan court decision referred to above, which was 
published in response to a query as to the 
meaning of ‘‘merchantable timber.’’ So, it 
is not a new question. 

A lumber company in Wisconsin writes us 
under date of April 23, as follows: ‘‘ There is 
a definite grade of merchantable longleaf yel- 
low pine, known as the Interstate Rules of 1905, 
and adopted by the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, the Georgia Interstate Sawmill As- 
sociation, Yellow Pine Exchange of New York, 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange, and the 
Lumber Exchange of Baltimore.’’ 

Some of the inquirers ask if logs must be 
above a certain size to -be ‘merchantable. We 


are not aware of any specified size, further 
than the stipulation that the log must be large 
enough to make its sawing profitable; but how 
many inches in diameter or how long such a log 
must be is not stated. 

One thing is very certain. Those who use the 
word ‘‘merchantable’’ in contracts should be 
sure that the other party understands it in the 
same way. It is best to have the definition in 
writing in each contract. The Michigan court 
decision holds that it is not necessary that a 
‘‘merchantable’’ log produce any specified 
grade or quantity of lumber, if it comes up to 
the general stipulation that it must be worth 
taking to the mill and sawing.—EDITor. ] 


LUMBER INDUSTRY FIGURES 

Will you please give me a few facts concerning 
the lumber industry? What is the estimated stand 
of timber in the United States? What is the an- 
nual cut of all woods? What percentage is ex- 
ported and where? How does the lumber industry 
rank with other big industries? What is Montana’s 
annual production of lumber? What are the lead- 
ing lumber markets of the United States ?—INQuIRY 
No, 217. 

[The standing timber in the United States 
was estimated fifteen years ago by the bureau 
of corporations at 2,800,000,000,000 feet. 
About 500,000,000,000 feet have been cut 
since then, leaving the total at this time 
2,300,000,000,000 feet, of which about 350,- 
000,000,000 feet are hardwoods. 

The average annual cut of lumber from 
1909 till 1918, both inclusive, was about 
37,000,000,000 feet. In 1909 the cut was 
44,509,000,000 and in 1918 was 31,890,000,000 
feet. 

It is generally counted that about 6 per- 
cent of the lumber produced in this country 
is exported. Western and southern Europe, 
eastern Asia, and South America are large 
purchasers of our lumber. The exports vary 
from year to year. During twelve years the 
figures were as follows: 


* 27110;339;000 


mber industry ranks third in value 
of products, but first in number of employees. 
Following are the figures given by the Scien- 
tific American at the opening of the late war: 


Employees Value of product 
95,019 $1,159,229,000 


531,001 1,228,475,000 
99,228 1,370,568,000 
5,723,000 
39,453 883,584,000 
The figures which follow show Montana’s 
production of lumber for the years named: 
Feet 
317,842,000 
- 828,000,000 
383,900,000 
272,174,000 350,000,000 
357,974,000 seseeee 840,000,000 
An interesting point to observe in these 
figures for the twelve years is the small 
variation in the cut from year to year. 
The question as to what are the leading 
lumber markets of the country is not easily 
answered because of the difficulty in differ- 
entiating between a market and a distributing 
point. It is generally claimed that Chicago 
is the largest lumber market in this country. 
Its factories use about one-fortieth of all the 
lumber produced in the United States; and, 
of course, a great deal of lumber passes thru 
Chicago on its way to other markets. That, 
in a measure, is true of all large cities where 
lumber is handled, and that is why it is diffi- 
cult to say how the various markets compare 
with one another. Fuller information of the 
factory use of wood in Chicago is obtainable 
than for any other large city of this country. 
—EpIrTor. ! 


FORMULAS FOR MAKING WHITEWASH 


We have just built a number of new wood sheds 
in our mill village and would like to learn from 
you the formula for the United States Government 
whitewash. We would also appreciate very much 
any information you may be able to give us as to 
the practicability of whitewashing planed timber. 
We know this whitewash will stick to rough sides, 
but we never have had any experience with white- 
wash on smooth surfaces.—INQuirY No. 225. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 474, issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1911, under the title 
‘<The Use of Paint on the Farm,’’ gives several 
formulas for outdoor and indoor whitewashes, 
beginning on page 19, of which the following is 
a summary: 


Ordinary whitewash is made by slaking about 10 
pounds of quicklime with 2 gallons of water. The 
lime is placed in a pail and the water poured over 
it, after which the pail is covered with an old 
piece of carpet or cloth and allowed to stand for 
about an hour. With an insufficient amount of 
water, the lime is ‘‘scorched” and not all converted 
into hydrate; on the other hand, too much water 
retards the _ slaking by lowering the heat. 
“Scorched”? lime is generally lumpy and _ trans- 
parent: hence the use of the proper amount of 
water for slaking and an after addition of water 
to bring it to a brush consistency. 


FAcTorRY WHITEWASH (Interiors, walls, ceilings, 
posts etc.) —(1) Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) quick- 
lime, slake with 15 gallons water. Keep barrel 
covered until steam ceases to rise. Stir occa- 
sionally to prevent scorching. (2) Two and one- 
half pounds rye flour, heat up in % gallon of cold 
water, then add 2 gallons of boiling water. (3) 
Two and one-half pounds of common rock salt, dis- 
solve in 2% gallons of hot water. Mix (2) and 
>, yam pour into (1) and stir until all is well 
mixed. 

This is the whitewash used in the large imple- 
ment factories and recommended by the insurance 
companies. The above formula gives a product of 
perfect brush consistency. 

WEATHERPROOF WHITEWASH (Exteriors, build- 
ings, fences etc.)—-(1) Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) 
quicklime, slake with 12 gallons of hot water. (2) 
Two pounds common table salt, 1 pound sulphate of 
zinc, dissolved in 2 gallons of boiling water. (3) 
Two gallons skimmed milk. Pour (2) into (1), 
then add the milk (3) and mix thoroly. 

LIGHTHOUSE WHITEWASH—(1) Sixty-two pounds 
(1 bushel) quicklime, slake with 12 gallons of hot 
water. (2) Twelve pounds rock salt, dissolve in 6 
gallons of boiling water. (3) Six pounds Portland 
cement. Pour (2) into (1) and then add (3). 

Notr—Alum added to a lime whitewash pre- 
vents rubbing off. An ounce to the gallon is suf- 
ficient. Flour paste answers the same purpose but 
needs zinc sulphate as a preservative. Molasses 
renders the lime more soluble and causes it to 
penetrate the wood or plaster surface; a pint of 
molasses to 5 gallons of whitewash is sufficient. 
Silicate of soda solution (about 35° Baumé) in the 
proportion of 1 to 10 of whitewash produces a fire- 
proof cement. A pound of cheap bar soap dissolved 
in a gallon of boiling water and added to about 5 
gallons of thick whitewash will give it a gloss 
like oil paint. 


An old receipt for whitewash, issued by the 
Lighthouse Board of the Treasury Department, 
said to be very good for outdoor exposure, is as 
follows: 

Slake half a bushel of unslaked lime with boiling 
water, keeping it covered during the process. Strain 
it and add a peck of salt, dissolved in warm 
water; three pounds of ground rice put in boiling 
water and boiled to a thin paste; half a pound of 
powdered Spanish whiting and a pound of clear 
glue, dissolved in warm water; mix these well to- 
gether and let the mixture stand for several days. 
Keep the wash thus prepared in a kettle or portable 
furnace ; and when used put it on as hot as possible 
with painters’ or whitewash brushes. 


[This does not directly answer the question 
whether whitewash will adhere to smooth sur- 
faces; but it is safe to assume that it will, other- 
wise that fact would have been mentioned in the 
foregoing description.—EpITor. | 


WOOD TURNING BY CONTRACT 


We have just started a new factory.here to 
manufacture canthook and peavy handles. As the 
canthook game is very dull just now, we want to 
ask if you know of any companies that let out 
wood-turning contracts? We have some of the 
very best wood-turning machinery, and we would 
like to know of concerns that want turning done, 
as we are open to contracts.—INQUIRY No. 232. 


[The factory which is looking for turning to 
do is in Michigan, and the address will be for- 
warded on request.—Eprror. ] ' 
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THE FULL TEXT OF THE CAPPER BILL 


The text of the Capper bill, or as it is often 
called the ‘‘ Pinchot bill,’’ from its chief spon- 
sor, Gifford Pinchot, will be found below. The 
bill prefers to call itself ‘‘ The Forest Devasta- 
tion Control Act, 1921.’’ The measure has not 
been extensively published, and people gen- 
erally know it only by its title. Readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will find it full of sur- 
prises, and all of the surprises will not be 
agreeable. 

This measure originated with Gifford Pinchot, 
and for a while it was thought that it had the 
backing of the majority of members of the 
Society of American Foresters, whose official 
organ is the Journal of American Forestry; 
but it has not the support of the society now, 
as is shown by a vote of the members on the 
bill, when 109 votes were cast for it and 195 
against it. This shows the swing of opinion 
against the measure by those who understand it 
best. It has been held up as a foresters’ bill, 
but the vote against it shows what professional 
foresters think of it. The bill in full follows: 


The Bill and Its Purposes 


To control forest devastation, to promote the 
growing of forest crops, to raise a revenue from 
forest products, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled: 

Section 1. DEFINITIONS. That,. when used 
in this Act: 

“Commercial forest land’’ means all private 
land within the United States which is now or 
hereafter in forest, except farm woodlots as in 
this section defined, and except such land as 
the secretary shall have caused to be exam- 
ined at any time and shall have found to be at 
such time chiefly valuable for other uses than 
the growth of forest crops, considered alone or 
in connection with the regulation of water flow. 
And the secretary is hereby authorized in his 
discretion to cause such examination to be 
made. 

“Farm woodlot’’ means land which is a part 
of a farm and is used as a subsidiary source of 
farm supply or farm revenue, but which is 
otherwise like commercial forest land as defined 
in this section. 

“Forest crop” 
forest land. 

“Forest devastation’’ means the harvesting of 
a forest crop otherwise than in compliance with 
standards established by regional and local reg- 
ulations made under Section 3 of this Act. 

“Forester” means the forester of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. F 

“Harvesting a forest crop’ means the felling 
of trees on forest land together with the pro- 
duction therefrom of one or more raw forest 
products and/or the removal of such , products 
for sale, consumption or use, 

“Operator’’ means any person who is engaged 
in the business of harvesting, or causing to be 
harvested, for himself, one or more forest crops 
on commercial forest land. 

“Person”? means and includes a natural per- 
son, partnership, association, company or cor- 
poration, and any officer, receiver, or employee 
of any of them, and any member of a partner- 
ship who as such officer, receiver, employee or 
member is under a duty imposed by this Act 
or by any regulation under this Act. 

“Product below standard’’ means a taxable 
forest product produced by harvesting a forest 
crop otherwise than in compliance with stand- 
ards established under Section 3 of this Act. 

“Raw forest product’’ means the wood of 
felled forest trees prepared for removal from 
the place of felling to be sold, used, or con- 
sumed, such as logs, poles, piles, round mine 
timbers, round or spit posts, split staves, fuel 
wood, pulp wood, other cord wood, hewn ties, 
hewn timbers, bolts and the like. 

“Regional forester’? means any officer or 
agent of the United States designated by the 
secretary to perform the duties imposed on 
regional foresters by this Act. 

“Secretary’’ means the secretary of agricul- 
ture. 

“Standard product’? means a taxable product 
produced by harvesting a forest crop in com- 
pliance with standards established and defined 
by regional and local regulations under Section 
3 of this Act. 

“Standard log scale’ means such uniform 
scale for the measurement in board feet of the 
volume of all raw forest products as the for- 
ester, with the approval of the secretary, shall 
by regulations prescribe; and such regulations 


means the wood of trees on 


may provide for the conversion of measure- 
ments in any log scale, or in any cordmeasure, 
or in any other measure of raw forest prod- 
ucts, into their equivalent in units of the stand- 
ard log scale. 

“Taxable product’? means a raw forest prod- 
uct produced in any calendar year from trees 
felled on commercial forest lands by any oper- 
ator. 

The Plan of Work 


Section 2. FOREST REGIONS. That the for- 
ester with the approval of the secretary shall 
divide, and may from time to time redivide, 
the United States into forest regions and estab- 
lish therein such service as he shall deem nec- 
essary for the administration of this Act. Said 
forest regions shall be delimited as the forester 
shall deem best in view of forest and economic 
conditions, in order that the standards estab- 
lished and defined by regional and local regu- 
lations under Section 3 of this Act may be 
adapted to and applied in accord with local 
forest\and economic conditions. The forester, 
with the approval of the secretary, may con- 
form the national forest districts to said forest 
regions, 

Section 3. HARVESTING REGULATIONS. 
That, in order that this Act may be applied 
locally in accord with regional and local forest 
and economic conditions— 

(a) The forester, with the approval of the 
secretary, shall make, and may from time to 
time, amend, regulations establishing and de- 
fining in general terms as to each forest region 
such reasonable standards for the harvesting of 
forest crops as he shall deem necessary to 
secure a continuous succession of forest crops 
of reasonable quantity and quality. 

(b) The regional forester of each forest 
region, with the approval of the forester, shall 
make, and may from time to time amend, local 
regulations, not inconsistent with the regional 
regulations, establishing and defining as to any 
locality therein such reasonable standards for 
the harvesting of forest crops as he may deem 
necessary, to secure in such locality a contin- 
uous succession of forest crops of reasonable 
quantity and quality. 

(c) Standards established and defined by 
regional and local regulations under subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section may include sych 
measures as protection of trees left standing, 
reservation of seed trees, disposal of slash, pre- 
vention of fire hazards due to harvesting and 
the like. 

(ad) Before the making of regional regulations 
as to any region under subsection (a) of this 
section, the forester shall seek the codperation 
of an advisory board as to such action, to con- 
sist of the State officials in charge of forest 
work in the States concerned and one repre- 
sentative each from such lumbermen’s and 
woodusers’ organizations as he may designate; 
and before the making of local regulations under 
subsection (b) of this section the regional for- 
ester shall seek the codperation of a similar 
advisory board as to each locality; such advis- 
ory boards, at their option, to function as stand- 
ing advisory bodies to the forester and regional 
forester on matters relating to the practical 
application of the regulations and such amend- 
ments to them as may from time to time be 
advisable. 

Classification of Lands 


Section 4. CLASSIFICATION AND RETURN 
OF TAXABLE PRODUCTS. That every opera- 
tor shall truly classify as standard products or 
as products below standard, all taxable prod- 
ucts produced by him during each year, and 
shall make return thereof as and when required 
by regulations under subsection (a) of section 
7 of this Act. 

Section 5. INSTRUCTION IN 1922. That each 
regional forester shall, so far as practicable, 
eause to be inspected on the ground, during 
the calendar year 1922, harvesting operations on 
commercial forest lands, for the purpose of 
instructing operators or their agents on the 
ground in the methods of applying the stand- 
ards established by regulations under Section 3 
of this Act. 


Section 6. TAXES. That there shall be levied, 
assessed, and collected, and shall be paid by 
every operator, an excise tax on the privilege 
or franchise of conducting the business of har- 
vesting forest crops on commercial forest lands, 
measured by the quantities of taxable products 
produced by him, as follows: For the calendar 
year 1922, at the rate of 5 cents a thousand 
board feet standard log scale in respect of all 

taxable products; and for each and every cal- 


endar year thereafter at the rate of 5 cents a 
thousand board feet standard log scale in re- 
spect of standard products, and at the rate of 
$10 a thousand board feet standard log scale 
in respect of products below standard. 


Section 7 (a). RETURNS AND PAYMENTS: 
That on or before March 15, 1923, and each year 
thereafter, each operator shall make, under 
oath, return for the preceding calendar year, 
stating specifically the quantities, in board feet 
standard log scale, of standard products and of 
produc’; below standard, respectively, produced 
by hi.a during such preceding calendar year, 
from trees felled in his harvesting of forest 
crops on commercial forest lands. Such return 
shall be made in duplicate—one duplicate to 
the collector of internal revenue for the district 
wherein is located such operator’s place of 
business, the other duplicate to the regional 
forester for the forest region wherein is located 
such place of business. On or before each such 
March 15, every such operator shall pay to such 
collector the taxes imposed by section 6 of this 
Act in respect of the taxable products produced 
by him during the preceding calendar year. 
The forester and the commissioner of internal 
revenue shall by joint regulations prescribe the 
form of such return and the form and manner 
of such payment. 

(b) ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS. That the 
forester, with the approval of the secretary, is 
hereby authorized and required to make, and 
may from time to time amend, general regu- 
lations governing the classifying of taxable 
products under this Act and requiring the mak- 
ing and keeping of such records and accounts 
and the making of such statements and reports 
under oath, other than the returns required 
by subsection (a) of this section, and prescrib- 
ing such forms for such accounts, records, 
statements, and reports as the forester shall 
deem necessary for his information in the 
administration of this Act. No such accounts, 
records, statements, or reports, and no part of 
adhe information given therein by any operator 
shall be disclosed to any other operator or to 
the public except as may be necessary in the 
course of and as a part of legal proceedings in- 
stituted for the enforcement of this Act, or as 
may be otherwise required in pursuance of law, 
and except in statistical form without identifi- 
cation of persons. 


(c) EXAMINATION OF ACCOUNTS, ETC. 
The forester and/or the commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the correctness of any record, account, state- 
ment, report, or return required under this Act, 
or for the purpose of making the return where 
none has been made, are hereby authorized to 
cause any officer or agent of the United States 
designated by either of them for that purpose, 
to examine any records, accounts, books, papers, 
or meoranda bearing upon any matter required 
to be included in any such record, account, 
statement, report or return, and may require 
the attendance of the person making or keeping 
the record, account, statement, report, or re- 
turn, or the attendance of any other person 
having knowledge in the premises, and may 
take his testimony with reference to the mat- 
ters required by law or by regulation under this 
Act to be included in such record, account, 
statement, report or return, with the power to 
administer oaths to such person or persons. 


Section 8. The provisions of sections 3164, 
3165, 3167, 3172, 3173 and 3176 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the Revenue Act ap- 
proved Feb. 24, 19’9 (Statutes at Large, Volume 

..., Pages ), so far as they are not 
inconsistent with this Act, shall apply to the 
administration of and proceedings under this 
Act: Provided, That no return in addition to 
the return required by subsection (a) of section 
7 of this Act shall be required under the first 
sentence of said section 3173 preceding the first 
proviso thereof. 


Punishment Provided 


Section 9. PENALTIES. That every person 
who: 

(a) Knowingly classifies any taxable product 
untruly or in violation of regulations made 
under this Act, or knowingly-causes or permits 
such untrue or violative classification to be 
made; or 

(b) Knowingly in any manner falsifies or 
causes or, permits to be falsified any record, 
account, statement, report or return required 
to be made or kept under this Act or regula- 
tionS made under this Act; or 

(c) Willfully refuses to pay or truly account 
for and pay over any tax imposed by this Act 
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when and as required by this Act or by regu- 
lations under this Act, or willfully attempts in 
any manner to evade such tax— 

Shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
one year or by both such fine and imprison- 
men in the discretion of the court. 

Section 10. CUMULATIVE PENALTY. That 
any person found guilty under subsection (c) of 
section 9 of this Act shall, notwithstanding 
other penalties provided by law, be liable to 
pay the amount of the tax evaded or not paid, 
to be assessed and collected in the same man- 
ner as taxes are assessed and collected. 

Section 11. APPROPRIATION. That appro- 
priations are hereby authorized to be made 
annually, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be expended under 
the directions of the secretary for carrying out 
the purposes of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
9, of this Act. ° 

Section 12. CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT 


AND MARKETING. That, in order to increase’ 


the productivity of private forest lands, the sec- 
retary may advise and coéperate with any State 
or political subdivision thereof or with any per- 
son as to the handling of such lands, as to the 
proper utilization and coéperative marketing of 
raw forest products, as to the distribution and 
use of planting stock at cost, as to the collec- 
tion of forest tree seeds, and as to forest man- 
agement. 


Section 13. CO-OPERATIVE FIRE PROTEC- 
TION. That the secretary, under such regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe, may contribute, from 
funds appropriated by Congress from time *o 
time, such amounts as he may deem advisable 
for coéperative work with any State for the 
prevention and suppression of fires on forest 
lands: Provided, That the amount thus con- 
tributed for any one State shall not in any one 
year exceed the aggregate expended for such 
purposes by such State; and Provided, That the 
forester shall certify to the secretary that the 


plans and measures adopted by the State for 
organization, administration, patrol, equipment, 
communication and other matters essential to 
the protection of forest lands against fire and 
the administration of such plans and measures 
are of such excellence as to justify financial 
coéperation by the United States. 

Section 14. APPROPRIATION. That the sum 
of $1,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually, out of any money in the treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be available 
until expended under the direction of the sec- 
retary for carrying out the purposes of sections 
12 and 13 of this Act. 

Section 15. VOID PARTS. That it is the intent 
and purpose of this Act that should any part 
thereof fail because of ambiguity or other rea- 
son, such failure shall not be construed as ad- 
versely affecting the remaining parts. 

Section 16. SHORT TITLE. This Act may be 


cited as the ‘‘Forest Devastation Control Act, 
1931.” 





NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


URGES AMERICAN VALUE FOR IMPORTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Before the 
House ways and means committee today, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover urged real protec- 
tion for American industries against ‘‘sub- 
sidized’’ German and other foreign competition. 

Mr. Hoover strongly advocated the American 
valuation plan so long as Germany is busily en- 
gaged in pushing subsidized production in a 
frantic effort to recapture the markets of the 
world. Incoming goods, he contended, should 
be made dutiable not according to their value 
in the country of origin, but in the United 
States. 

The Secretary of Commerce spoke by the card. 
He has been conducting an investigation in 
Germany for some time. He told the committee 
that the investigation directed by him shows 
that from fifty to sixty billion marks of Ger- 
many’s wealth are devoted to providing a sub- 
sidy to production. This started, he said, thru 
the purchase of supplies by the Government 
and their sale below cost, the national authori- 
ties paying a large part of the expenses of the 
German railroads, while municipalities paid de- 
ficits in local industries. Mr. Hoover stated 
that breadstuffs and fats were bought by the 
German government and sold at a 50 percent 
loss. 


The investigations conducted in Germany and 
elsewhere, Mr. Hoover added, disclosed that the 
Germans already are selling steel and certain 
other products at prices no other country can 
meet. In the item of optical glass, an industry 
largely developed here during the war, Ger- 
many has again captured the United States 
market thru being able to offer goods at lower 
prices delivered than the cost of manufacture 
in this country. ' 


Asked how long, in his judgment, Germany 
eould carry on this subsidy, Mr. Hoover re- 
plied that if it is kept up indefinitely German 
currency will have no value whatever. He pre- 
dicted disaster generally if the policy is con- 
tinued. 


**T am thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
we must have protection of a very large order,’’ 
said Mr. Hoover. ‘‘I see no alternative except 
American valuation so long as we have this 
disparity.’’ 

Secretary Hoover was asked about the Amer- 
ican valuation as a factor in fixing prices. He 
expressed the conviction that if the American 
public knows the cost of goods it will largely 
control the price situation. It was clear that 
Mr. Hoover has some rather unpleasant recol- 
lections of his attempts at price-fixing during 
the war, altho this was attempted on only a few 
commodities. 


‘*T won’t ever again propose that there be 
any fixing of prices in this country,’’ he de- 
elared. ‘‘If you had adequate ascertainment 
of costs and the attention of the public called 
to them, I believe the public would be in posi- 
tion to exercise a large measure of control. 
I believe in the efficacy of public sentiment.’’ 

Mr. Hoover used coal as an illustration in 
this connection, declaring that when coal was 


selling to the consumer at $20 a ton if the pub- 
lic had known the actual mine price and other 
costs there would have been a sharp falling off 
in delivered prices. 


It may be well in this connection to recall that 
Secretary Hoover is anxious to see established 
in the Federal Government some adequate ma- 
chinery for ascertaining the cost of basic com- 
modities and other necessities of life. He natur- 
ally feels that this work should come under 
the direction of a member of the cabinet, and 
that instead of being scattered thru several 
departments and other agencies it should be 
concentrated. That the Department of Com- 
merce is the logical place for such a work he 
is thoroly convinced. 

Mr. Hoover has been assured by spokesmen 
for the lumber industry that lumbermen gen- 


- erally would gladly codperate with him in the 


effort to have such machinery established, and 
in seeing that the facts and figures as to lum- 
ber are made available to the general public as 
well as to the industry. While actual produc- 
tion costs may be somewhat uncertain, depend- 
ent as they are on questions of taxation and 
other factors which can not always be deter- 
mined in advance, statistics as to quantity of 
production, stocks on hand, sales prices of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers and other 
data of interest and value could readily be se- 
cured. 

Secretary Hoover discussed at some length in 
a speech at the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in Atlantic 
City last week the general subject of cost-finding, 
production, distribution ete., greatly interesting 
the business men who heard him. Generally 
speaking, his plan comprehends only the ascer- 
tainment of the facts and figures, leaving the 
public to protect itself from gouging. In most 
instances, he feels that public sentiment will do 
the rest once the facts and figures are known. 


NATIONAL’S DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, today announced 
the appointment of Edgar P. Allen, of Kansas 
City, formerly editor of the Kansas City Jour- 
nal, to direct the publicity work of the na- 
tional. 

Many applications were received by Dr. 
Compton for this position and he had a wide 
field from which to make the selection. The 


final decision was made at Atlantic City dur- - 


ing the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which was at- 
tended by John Henry Kirby, president of the 
national; D. O. Anderson, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee; Charles 8S. Keith and other 
prominent lumbermen. 

Dr. Compton has advised the several regional 
associations that in order to keep the advertis- 
ing campaign going, once it is started, it will 
be necessary to have on hand at all times ade- 
quate funds. Consequently, the regionals are 
being urged to meet their assessments promptly 


in order that there may be no interruption of | 


this important campaign. 


Confer in Effort to Revive Building 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuineTon, D. C., May 4.—The announce- 

ment that a conference will be held here Fri- 

day of next week between producers, shippers, 
railroad officials and members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is the result of the 
movement started by the Building Materials 

Industries, including lumber, which has been 

under way here for more than two weeks. 

Frank Carnahan, traffic secretary of the Na- 

tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, rep- 

resented the lumber industry. 

All parties are hopeful that something con- 
structive will come out of the conference, 
which probably will not be confined to the 
building materials industries. 

Contracts are about to be awarded by the 
Cosmos Theater Co. here for the construction 
of the new Cosmos Theater, to cost $1,500,000. 
It is to be a combination vaudeville and movie 
house with many novel features and will have 
the largest seating capacity in town. 


HOPE TO EVADE MARINE STRIKE 


WasuHiIneTon, D. C., May 3.—President 
Harding and members of his cabinet and offli- 
cials generally here are hopeful that the marine 
strike threatened on account of the proposed 
reduction of 15 percent in the wages of engi- 
neers will not develop into serious proportions. 

Every effort is being made to bring about 
an agreement. The organized marine engineers 
are inclined to insist on a continuance of pres- 
ent wage rates, since no new agreement has 
been effected. On the other hand, with the 
shipping board losing a million dollars a day in 
its operations, partly due, of course, to general 
depression in shipping and the big reductions in 
exports and imports, Admiral Benson, chair- 
man of the board, declares that the reduction 
in wages, which he considers quite moderate, 
must be accepted in the national interest. 

He proposes to operate all absolutely neces- 
sary vessels regardless of the strike, but is hope- 
ful that the men will see the advisability of 
accepting a reduction of 15 percent in the com- 
mon interest. It is due Admiral Benson to say 
that he went over the matter thoroly with the 
authorized spokesmen of the men and reached 
the decision to proclaim a 15 percent reduction 
only when they stubbornly refused to accept 
any cut in wages. 

With so many ships owned by the Govern- 
ment and private concerns lying idle, it is not 
believed the marine strike can long continue 
regardless of whether the engineers remain 
obdurate and certain other unions join forces 
with them. 

A long continued strike, of course, would 
back up freight on American railroads and 
cause widespread unemployment in industry, 
provided it became general; likewise breaking 
export contracts right and left and further con- 
tributing to industrial and business depression. 
Consequently, Secretaries Davis and Hoover 
are exerting effort to bring about an agree- 
ment and are quite hopeful of success. 
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Texans Starting Uptodate Retail Yard 


Houston, TEx., May 2.—Herman Hale has 
resigned his position as manager of the Jones 
Lumber Co. and has organized the Herman 
Hale Lumber Co. Construction work has be- 
gun on the office and sheds for the new concern, 
which will. deal in lumber and all kinds of 
building material, wholesale and retail. 


The office and show rooms will be of modern 
design, with the latest ideas in equipment. The 
site is a full half-block fronting on McKinney 
Avenue, one of the principal thorofares of the 
city, with a larger storage yard in the rear. 
The plant will have frontage on a railroad track 
providing facilities for unloading direct to the 
sheds. Orders for the opening stocks are now 
being placed and it is planned that the yard will 
be in operation within three weeks. 


,Herman Hale has been with the Jones Lum- 
ber Co. for thirteen years, being manager the 
last eight years. The Jones Lumber Co. has 
one of the largest retail yards in Texas and 
Mr. Hale is known thruout this section as a 
most successful lumberman and thoro business 
man. Associated with him are Claude L. 
Starkey, J. C. Thompson and Ira Clarkson, who 
have also been associated with the Jones Lum- 
ber Co. 





Oppose Rail Rate Increases 


RAYMOND, WasH., April 30.—The lumber in- 
dustry will be hard hit if the railroads in the 
State are permitted to increase their rates 
again. The neighboring commercial bodies will 
unite with Raymond in opposing such increase, 
ana a boat service is urged. 

Secretary Richmond, of the Raymond Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, is in receipt of advices 
that the railroads thru their tariff bureau, have 
again filed a tariff effective May 27 raising 
all local merchandise freight rates between 
Raymond, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and other 
distributive centers in western Washington ap- 
proximately 100 percent. These rates, if al- 
lowed by the department of public works at 
Olympia to go into effect, coupled with the pro- 
posed increase in log rates now being bitterly 
fought at Olympia, will remove the last hope 
for the continuation of the lumbering industry 
of western Washington under the present price 
conditions. 


interests for establishing of a line of coastal 
freight and passenger steamers between San 
Francisco, Columbia River, Raymond and Grays 
Harbor points. 


Maritime Strike at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 4.—The Pacific 
coast maritime strike situation shows no im- 
provement up to the evening of May 4. Several 
vessels which had discharged at San Pedro and 
prepared to tie up have made agreements with 
their men to stay under the old system and 
man the vessels back to the home port. Condi- 
tions are looked upon as serious here. The 


general abuse of overtime seems to be the main. 


controversy, altho the wage cut of 15 percent is 
opposed by the seamen. It is not known 
whether this strike will materially affect prices 
in this market but the maritime unions are 
waiting for official word from Washington be- 
fore they declare a general tieup. It is diffi- 
eult fully to describe conditions. 


Killing Molds by Steaming 

Molds thrive on the surface of wood when 
it is moist and warm. In a dry kiln molds 
often develop on the surface of the lumber 
to such an extent that they seriously obstruct 
the circulation of air thru the pile. This is 
such a decided hindrance to successful kiln 
drying that steps must be taken to prevent 
the mold growth. Various experiments have 
been made by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., to find a means of accom- 
plishing this result without injury to the 
lumber. 

The safest method found of stopping the 
growth of mold on lumber in a kiln is to 
steam the stock at 170 or 180 degrees for a 
period not exceeding an hour. This treat- 
ment heats the surface of the stock sufficient- 
ly to kill the mold, and at the same time the 
saturated air prevents too rapid surface dry- 
ing, so that the injurious effects which other- 
wise would be produced on the wood by such 
high temperatures are avoided. 

Unless it is desired to relieve drying 
stresses at the same time, the interior of the 
stock should be heated as little as possible. 
Therefore, the steam supply should be suffi- 
cient to reach the desired temperature in 











The above illustration shows the portable sawmill 


This 








of Charles Schroeder, Campbell Hill, Ill. 


illustrates how the timber from farmers’ wood lots may be worked up to advantage. 


Mr. Schroeder says “I do custom sawing for the farmers and also have timber of my own for 


which 1 
sand. 


receive $30 a thousand at the mill. 
In this case the logs are delivered on the skidway by the customer. 


When | do custom sawing | get $10 a thou- 
My mill has 


made me quite a bit of money and has saved the farmers many dollars.’ 





Raymond business men and lumbermen are 
fully awake to the situation and are taking 
prompt steps thru their association to establish 
again active water competition by inviting San 
Francisco wholesalers to send their salesmen 
into this district with a view to transferring 
their business to the southern metropolis, as 
San Francisco business houses can deliver their 
goods to Willapa and Grays Harbor points in 
the lumber carriers at a rate equal to the pres- 
ent rail rate from Portland, Seattle and Ta- 
coma. 

California interests are carefully considering 
the proposals recently made by large shipping 


twenty-five or thirty minutes. To accomplish 
this result, plenty of live steam at a pressure 
of at least 70 pounds gage must be avail- 
able. The size of supply line and the num- 
ber and size of perforations that may be 
required in the steam jet line will vary with 
local conditions; it is impossible to make 
them too large or too numerous, as _ the 
quicker the steam is supplied the better the 
effect. 

Care should be taken to see that the stock 
cools in nearly saturated air. Otherwise the 
surface will dry too rapidly, and caseharden- 
ing difficulties will set in. 


Lumberman Elected Mayor of City 


COLLINSVILLE, ItL., May 3.—A. C. Gauen, 
running on a platform of ‘‘a business adminis- 
tration for the city and a square deal for every- 
body’’ was elected mayor at the recent election 
held here. Mr. Gauen is a retailer of wide 
experience and acquaintanceship. In 1920 he 
was president of the Southern Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and this year was 
made the first president of the newly organized 
Cahokia Lumbermen’s Club covering St. Clair, 
Madison and Monroe counties, Illinois. He is 
an excellent retailer and a good citizen, believ- 
ing in a fair business administration of the 


A. C. GAUEN, COLLINSVILLE, ILL. ; 
Recently Elected Mayor 


office of mayor which will react to the benefit 
of all the people. The election was a very hot 
contest and brought out one of the largest votes 
ever cast in Collinsville. Mr. Gauen defeated 
as his opponent the present mayor, who is a 
member of the labor party, and while the cam- 
paign was made on nonpartisan lines it is very 
certain that Mr. Gauen’s conservatism and 
well known business ability played a large part 
in his election. 


New Lumber Company 
LEXINGTON, N. C., May 2.—A new lumber 
company has been organized here under the 
name of Wall-LeFevre Lumber Co., for the pur- 
pose of handling and manufacturing lumber 


in wholesale quantities. Mills will be operated 
in North Carolina and Virginia, and possibly 
in Georgia. The company will specialize in 
railroad materials including cross ties. C. M. 
Wall, the head of C. M. Wall & Sons, of South- 
mont, is president of the company; Carroll C. 
Wall, his son, is secretary and treasurer, and 
E. I. LeFevre, general manager. The last named 
was for many years a tie and lumber inspector 
for the Pennsylvania and Norfolk & Western 
railroads. Recently he has been a member of 
Burgin, Hargrave & LeFevre, a lumber con- 
cern. 


Nebraskans Get Northwestern Service 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 2.—Secretary Har- 
rison Hatton, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, who formally assumed that office 
May 1 as the successor of Adolph Pfund, an- 
nounces than an arrangement has been made 
with the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
by which the members of that organization will 
get the special plan service, the tratfic service and 
the collection service of the Northwestern. The 
arrangement is effective May 1. Secretary Hat- 
ton met with the officers and directors of the 
Nebraska association April 20 at Omaha, and 
after the matter had been discussed they voted 
unanimously to adopt the service of the ‘North- 
western association. The action was taken, it 
is said after President S. D. Ayers and Secretary 
E. E. Hall had made an extended investigation 
of all available services. 
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Successful Lumber 





Merchandising Calls 





for Intelligent 


Adaptation to the Retailer’s Environment of Best Modern Ideas 


The secretary of the Texas retail association 
makes the claim that his State can boast of a 
higher average level of retail merchandising 
ability than ean any other State in the Union. 
Anything an American can boast of he goes 
ahead and does as part of his.duty as an Ameri- 
can. Other States may take issue with this as- 
sociation executive as to the relative mercantile 
eminence of the Lone Star, but the convention 
that recently was held in the city of Houston 
went far to indicate that modern mercantile 
methods:.and ideals are known and practiced in 
‘*Mexico’s Lost Province.’’ Down here they 
like to say ‘‘ building store’’ and ‘‘ building ma- 
terial merchant’’ instead of ‘‘lumber yard’? and 
‘“Jumber dealer.’? In 
fact they’ve rather 


progressive fellows we want to say a little some- 
thing for the fellow who is not yet making use 
of these new ideas and who is sticking to his 
old methods because he thinks they are best for 
him and for his community. 


No Fixed Formula for Success 


Perhaps you’ve had the experience that I’ve 
had, of reading in some one of the inspirational 
magazines about Mr. Hoover or Mr. Edison or 
some other man who has made an immense suc- 
cess of his life. The story has been written to 
show what persistence and application can do, 
and the moral is for the reader to go and do 
likewise. Perhaps when you got thru you’ve 





made ‘‘lumber deal- 
er’? mean a backward 
person who sells ac- 
cording to the methods 
that were just average 
good twenty years ago. 
This may be some- 
thing of ‘an affecta- 
tion, for in other parts 
of the country pro- 
gressive merchants who 
yield to no man in sci- 
entific methods and ag: 
gressive salesmanship 
are content to call 
themselves lumber 
dealers. But there’s 
something in a name, 
and sometimes a re- 
form comes easier 
when a set of pictur- 
esque names can be 
fitted to it. Without 
much doubt the rapid 
progress in lumber 
merchandising that has 
been made in Texas 
during the last few 
years can be traced in 
part to the persistent 
use of the terms 
‘“building store’’ and 
‘*puilding material 
merchant.’’ 

Perhaps you didn’t 
see the report of the 
Texas convention that 
was printed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In any event it ought 
to be interesting to have a look at the titles of 
the talks scheduled for one single session. They 
happened to be scattered thru several sessions, 
due to the incidents and accidents of running a 
big convention, but they were all originally in- 
tended for a single hitch. Here they are: ‘‘ The 
Building Store in the City,’’ ‘‘The Building 
Store in the Country Town,’’ ‘‘Modern Mer- 
chandising,’’ ‘‘Selling Completed Building 
Service,’’ ‘‘Service, Sale and Plan Rooms,’’ 
‘*Does Advertising for the Lumber Dealer 
Pay?’’ With one exception the speakers who 
handled these subjects were Texas men. With- 
out exception they are actively engaged in doing 
the things they talked about. That one non- 
Texan was D. J. Fair, of Sterling Kan., who 
talked about the matter of ‘‘Modern Merchan- 
dising.’’ Mr. Fair is a retailer of national. 








hog raiser. 
farmers. 


reputation, gained in conducting his line of 
yards in a modern and highly successful way. 

The sum total of these talks, the methods de- 
scribed and the results achieved, was impressive. 
And yet, before we get too deeply involved in 
the admiration which we do feel for these 











The above illustration shows a number of individu al hog houses and pens on an Indiana farm. These 
individual houses are used for farrowing and a number of them can be used profitably by every 
Such buildings as these can be made up by retail lumbermen and sold to the 


Individual fences should go with the houses and fencing in sections can be made easily 
to sell with the houses. 


felt depressed, as I often have. You’ve felt 
that for some reason, a little hard to discover, 
perhaps, there is something missing in the for- 
mula and that if you set out to be a second 
Carnegie you’d make a mess of the job and fail 
to do even those things you are getting by with 
successfully at the present. Perhaps you ’ve also 
had the feeling in listening to an enthusiastic 
speaker who told you how to revolutionize the 
lumber business that if he were in your yard 
and tried to put his methods across he would 
fail. Probably you would be right in thinking 
so. The more we observe business in action the 
more we feel that it is a kind of organic growth 
that is a part of its community. It can’t be 
ready built, set in and started off at top suc- 
cess. A successful method meshes not only into 
the business organization but also into the com- 
munity which the business serves. If it doesn’t 
mesh into both gears it doesn’t do much good. 
So we’ve long got over the feeling that the 
retailer who doesn’t at once put in every new 
method he hears about is a back number with 
his name already entered on the poorhouse rolls. 
We believe in modern methods. If there is 


anything the Realm is sold on it is the new 
ideas of complete service and complete knowl- 
edge of the business; but we add the important 
proviso that these things must work in a prac- 
tical way. They may work for one man and 
not for another; in one community and not in 
another. 

One night during the convention in Houston 
we stood around on the stone floor of the Rice 
Hotel lobby until our feet ached clear to our 
cowlick’; but we forgot to notice it until after- 
ward, for we were talking to a retailer whom 
you’d know at once if he were named, for he, 
too, has a wide reputation as a highly successful 
business man. He’s a sound, straight American, 
too, a man who stands 
for the highest ideals 
in national and com- 
munity life. 

We talked of the 
speeches that had been. 
made during the day, 
and my friend spoke 
of them with admira- 
tion. He admired the 
enthusiasm of the 
young fellows who had 
made the speeches, re- 
marked on the very 
surprising unanimity 
of the statements made 
and the completeness 
with which they had 
covered the ground of 
modern merchandising. 
Then without discount- 
ing the value of the 
programs and methods 
outlined in these talks 
and without apologiz- 
ing for the fact that 
he did not follow them 
out in his own busi- 
ness he explained just 
why he made use of 
practices and followed 
policies that an efii- 
ciency expert might 
consider as old fash- 
ioned and inadequate. 

One of his chief dif- 
ficulties, he said, was 
the matter of making 
collections. His ac- 
counts run for a lon 
time. -People tell him that this can be remedie 
and that he should make it his first duty to get 
his people educated to the point of paying within 
thirty or ninety days. The Realm remembers 
making some such glib statements numerous 
times. Now it isn’t because this man thinks 
his finances are simplified by slackness that he 
allows his accounts to run so long. It isn’t list- 
lessness and carelessness about making collec- 
tions. Not by a long shot. The assets of his 
company amount roughly to a third of a million 
dollars, and a man who builds up a company to 
that size keeps his eye on finances. It isn’t that 
he doeen’t need the money. He tells me it is a 
never ending struggle to keep money enough col- 
lected in to meet current expenses. And yet he 
sells lumber to ranchmen and says not a word 
about time or terms of settlement. He told of 
a ranchman who owns a big block of land and 
thousands of cattle who began the building of 
a house. Before he began he told my retailer 
friend that he didn’t have the money then but 
that as soon as the house was finished he’d find 
the money and pay for the house. The job has 
run for around five months and amounts to thou- 
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sands of dollars, a sum which the company 
needs very badly. But because the house is not 
done the owner doesn’t think of making any 
payment, nor does the dealer consider asking 
him to do so. 


Conditions Sometimes Upset Theories 


Perhaps this seems odd to a man who has his 
books pretty clear at all times. Perhaps such 
a man thinks he could change such conditions 
rather quickly if he had a chance. Well, per- 
haps. I’m not so sure. Long years of custom 
are against it in this particular community. In 
fact it is not only a matter of custom but also 
one of personal honor. A man considers his 
word as good as his oath. To ask one of these 
ranchmen when he is going to pay indicates to 
him that you do not completely ‘believe in his 
honesty. If he builds a house there is a tacit 
understanding that he will pay you as soon as 
he can; and if drouths burn him out for several 
consecutive seasons he expects you 


people who are advocating modern methods. 
We take it for granted that they put in these 
new methods only when they are sure results 
will justify the extra cost. My friend whose 
experiences I’ve mentioned is doing business in 
a way to suit his customers, and he regularly 
makes 15 percent a year on his capital stock. 
Is it likely that he would add to his expense and 
responsibilities and put something of a strain 
on the good will of his customers if as a result 
he could still make but 15 percent profit? As 
a matter of fact I believe he would do it, pro- 
vided he was convinced he could serve the real 
interests of his customers better by changing 
his methods. Improvements in methods, mean- 
ing those improvements that really work, don’t 
always increase the percentage of profit. They 
justify themselves if they maintain profits and 
give the business a firmer hold on the com- 
munity’s trade. That is the way business nor- 
mally develops; it increases the service and, if 


business policy aceording to which modern lum- 


ber selling is conducted. In the first place, the 


modern lumber yard is not content with being 
merely a shipping station nor indeed with being 
a selling point that gets in its sales licks only 
when the customer has come in and asked for 
something. Probably one of the first augmenta- 
tions of the sales idea. was to sell a man more 
or better stuff than he intended to buy when he 
came in; but even then none of this policy got 
into action until the customer came-to the yard. 
The feeble beginnings of advertising had for 
their purpose the calling of public attention to 
places of business; a form of advertising that 
is still recognized as having its value. When 
salesmanship first went outside the place of 
business it went with the idea of increasing sales 
and not with the idea of serying the customers’ 
interests unless those interests were to. be served 
by making bigger sales. The results were grati- 
fying for a time, and then they began.to show 
some less satisfactory effects. 





to continue earrying him until such 
time as he can market something. 


Customers began to distrust sales- 





Business efficiency, taken in the 
abstract, insists that the dealer 
should not be asked to shoulder this 
uncertainty; that he should know 
when he is going to get his money 
so that he can fix the price at such 
a figure as to yield him no more 
and no less than a reasonable profit 
after paying all carrying charges. 
Mingling the business of building 
material merchant and money lend- 
er does not make for exactness, and 
exactness is at the basis of effi- 
ciency. I’ve no doubt that my 
friend would agree; but he would 
next ask how he is to change these 
old customs of payment. He has 
competitors who would ask nothing 
better than that he should try it! 
He could easily refuse these long 
eredits, but it.is doubtful if his 
business would survive the first six 
months of the new régime. A busi- . 
ness can not exist, no matter how 
beautifully exact its operating ma- 
chinery, if it makes no sales. 

This dealer also described the 
very simple methods he uses in keep- 
ing track of the state of the busi- 
ness. He knows about the devices 
used by other companies in keeping 
account of profit and overhead by 
dividing it among a great number 
of departments. He has investi- 
gated these things, and as yet he is 
not satisfied that the knowledge he 
would get from their operation 
would change his prices or his meth- 
ods of making sales in the slightest 
degree. He mentioned sales pro- 
motion methods and then sketched 
the kind and character of his trade, 
and he stated that he never had 
been able to convince himself that 





Own Your Own Home 


manship, and that fine confidence 
which is the basis of the fullest sat- 
isfaction to both buyer and seller 
began to evaporate. Statements 
made by a dealer or his salesmen 
began to be discounted, and the 
pulling power of salesmanship was 
in part lost. 


The function of the new sales- 
manship is manifold; but it must 
begin by reéstablishing the basis 
of confidence. The buyer must have 
confidence that the seller is not only 
honest but also is well informed 
about the uses and limitations of 
the things he sells. The seller must 
make it his business really to serve; 
and this means not only furnishing 
desired materials at a reasonable 


And have something more than rent receipts to show 
for the privilege of occupying a house. Enjoy the privi- 
lege of living in your Own Home—the home of your 
dreams—this means much more than just living in a house. 
When you build your Own Home you build into it 
your own individuality—a home of your own is more than 
just a house or place to live. There is a world of satis- 
faction in your own home, a home built the way you 
want it. 

Don’t just wish for a home but put your wish igto action and own your own home. With our 


extemely low prices on al himber, wood work and building matenal the erechon of a home of 
your own is made easy 


The manulacturers of lumber tell us that the .elling prices are below cost of production. Our 
porces we based on the present below the cost af productos prices of the manufacturers Every 
teen 1 our large stock » Gow priced on thes new basis, our ongmal cost has been forgotten. Our 
reduction of 40 per cent on common framing and sheatng humber together with a beg reductoa 
co fish and wood werk makes possible the building of your home ata surpriang lew cost. 


price but also in so knowing the 
field that he can indicate ways 
unthot of by the customer for the 
latter to profit. 


One of the things mentioned by 
a speaker at this session and one 
which is obvious to anyone who has 
studied the building business during 
the last few years is the marked 
improvement in the beauty of de- 
sign and the efficiency of the small 
house. Now there have been archi- 
tects for decades and centuries. 


Grasp thus opportunity and build now that home of your own We'll be glad to talk that over 
wid vou You can rely upon our suggesbons for desgne to ht your famiy and pocket book and 


fou advice on those matenals which will prove most economucal m the long run 


Sanford & Zartman Lumber Co. 


102 EAST EXCHANGE STREET 
McCONNEEL 


PHONE: MAIN 7 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS | 
WINNEBAGO 


For a long period these highly 
skilled men have given their atten- 
tion to the building of large struc- 
. tures and costly dwelling houses. 
But they paid little attention to 
small houses. The latter got built 
any way they could. The archi- 
tects did not care to bother with 
them on the same percentage basis 
upon which they built large build- 
ings, and owners did not care to 
pay the necessary fees. Here was 








these things would increase the vol- 
ume of his sales. 


The point of this stuff is not 


A RETAILER’S eaten, 


IOME OWNING 


ENT THAT MAKES FORCEFUL PLEA FOR 


practically a virgin field which the 
new building service salesmanship 
undertook. The young fellows be- 





that modern methods are all 
*‘pull.’?? The Realm thinks they 
are the backbone of modern business. But 
from time to time it is just as well to remind 
ourselves that all these things are nothing more 
than tools or servants; and that if they can’t 
be used to advantage in a given place they 
ought to be passed up. There is no need of 
determining the ton-mile depreciation on a 
truck just for the sake of general curiosity. 
There is no reason for introducing a sales 
method and a selling staff into the business if 
it is obvious that these things can’t pay their 
way. There is no sense in adding to the over- 
head in any way unless there is a reasonable 
certainty that the service so added is of. suffi- 
cient value to justify itself in additional sales. 
Putting on a lot of useless methods is much like 
a frock coat and a plug coat on the man who is 
unloading a car of cement; it hinders his move- 
ments and makes him look like an ass. 

But having stated this side.of the matter we 
want to go on and throw our vote in with the 


possible, decreases the cost to the customer. 
Retailer Must Really Serve 


Another dealer, a middle-aged man who has 
figured more than once in these columns, spoke 
with admiration of the speeches made and espe- 
cially of the young men who made them. ‘‘It’s 
good for us who are a little older to hear these 
things,’’ he remarked. ‘‘When a man begins 
getting along a little in life his ardor and his 
ambitions begin to cool. He needs the touch 
of young enthusiasm to keep him going at top 
speed. He needs to brush up against the young 
fellows who are going to shape the destinies of 
business after he is content just to ride along. 
The overlapping of the generations is a fine 
thing; and the wisdom of old men is no greater 
contribution than the enthusiasm and energy 
of young men.’’ 

It would be rather easy to go thru these con- 
vention speeches and to draw out of them a 


gan making a marked success of it. 
The quality of small houses visibly 
improved; owners began taking greater pride in 
them, their equipment and finish. When the new 
salesmanship got to working and got back of it 
community confidence, it uncovered new busi- 
ness that would not have come to light at all ° 
under the old system of waiting for the custom- 
ers to discover a want and come in to have it 
satisfied. But the new salesmanship, while it 
has a profit for the business as one of its ob- 
jects, also has the real interest and profit of the 
customer in mind. It is interesting to see that 
in not a few places the architects began making 
a fuss after the lumbermen had demonstrated 
the possibilities of selling excellent small houses. 
Altho these architects had persistently neglected 
the small-house field they started to yell when 
they saw other agencies developing it to the 
general profit of dealer and owner. Since that 
time it is noteworthy that architects have given 
more attention to this branch of their business. 

Perhaps the characteristics of the new sales- 
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manship stand out as clearly in the response 
the dealers made to the architects as in any 
feature of the business. The dealers might have 
told the architects where to go. They might 
have mentioned the dog in the manger and been 
otherwise unpleasant. and have had reason on 
their side. They did nothing of the sort. They 
met the architects in a pleasant way and ex- 
plained the true inwardness of the situation. 
In the first place they mentioned the importance 
of the small house to the lumber business. If 
small houses can be made satisfactory, service- 
able and attractive a great many of them will 
be sold. Putting out a good small house is as 
important as putting out a good small automo- 
bile. The dealers could not afford to allow this 
field to remain uncultivated. In the second 
place, an architect finds it a little out of his 
line to design a little house and to give the 
usual complete service on it. He can’t afford 
to make an individual job of it, and the owner 
can’t afford to pay him. In the third place, it 
is distinctly to the advantage of the architec- 
tural profession to have small houses properly 
designed; for in this way public taste is edu- 
cated, and the field of the architect is thereby 
widened. 

The speeches mentioned in the half-day ’s pro- 
gram all dealt in some way or other with these 
new ideas of salesmanship; with the task, of 
uncovering business that otherwise would go 
nowhere; with so adjusting the sale of building 
merchandising to the customer’s needs that his 
interests are served in the best way. It is easy 
for the Realm or for anybody else to generalize 
about fundamental principles. The practical 
application of them to a going concern is not 
so easy. But the men who made these speeches 
are doing this very thing. They are getting by 
in a big way with the methods they recommended. 
We feel that the burden of proof lies on the 
man who doesn’t make use of them; but the 
earlier part of this article will prove that we 
believe there are communities where the most 
modern of methods would have to be applied 
with care if at all and that there are highly 
successful retailers who do not avail themselves 
of all these new selling helps and who know 
exactly why they do not. 





A Hint From Second Hand Dealers 


A visit to the yard of a company handling 
second hand lumber would be enlightening to the 
average retail lumberman. The first impression 
that one gathers in entering such a yard is the 
great variety of sizes and kinds of materials 
stored up for sale. The visitor is particularly 
impressed with the number and odd sizes and 
shapes of the doors, windows, screens and the 
like. There naturally enters his mind a question 
as to how all this material is sold. To satisfy 
this query one has but to sit and watch the 
customers as they come and go. Even on days 
when the weather is bad there is an almost con- 
tinuous stream of customers. These customers 
come thru the yard with their minds all made 
up regarding what the material is wanted for, 
and simply seek to find something that will suit. 
They are turned loose in the yard and told to 
pick out something that will fill their require- 
ments. Short length material or odd lengths 
in the mind of the purchaser may be real assets, 
and he is left to look them over. The customer 
gets the impression that he picks out the mate- 
rial and that no one is forcing some particular 
kind on him. He makes his own selection and 
therefore is pleased with what he gets. Second 
hand lumber yards have no trouble in disposing 
of such things as mixed length short lath sal- 
vaged from old buildings. The prospective 
customer wanting lath, for example, sees them, 
makes up his mind that he can use them and then 
“takes them along. Practically all material of 
this kind is disposed of to men who are going 
to use it themselves and this is one reason why 
it is possible for the second hand lumber dealer 
to find a ready market for it. If the average 
retail dealer will adapt this method to his own 
business he will find it possible as well as profit- 
able to market short length material and stock 
that has been slightly damaged, to say nothing 
of items that move slowly or that he wants to 
close out. 


New Wall Board Plant Producing 


Hutchinson, Kan., May 3.—The Emerson 
Carey Fibre Products Co., of this city, whose 
advantageous location in the Southwest was 
commented upon by the American Lumber- 
man some time ago, has its wall board mill 
on a production basis and is shipping Atlas 
Board to the trade daily. Numerous calls 
from retailers have been received for sam- 


ples which are being sent promptly, from 


regular stock and of the same quality that 
is now leaving Hutchinson in carload lots 
every day. 

The establishment of this wall board plant 
in the Southwest marks a distinctive epoch 
in the building material industry of this sec- 
tion and has been viewed with great interest 
by many retail dealers, who very evidently 
are pleased at the idea of being able to obtain 
a wall board of superior type from a point 
comparatively near their yards. Incidentally 
it is interesting to know that the manufac- 
turers of Atlas Board have relied upon the 
quality of this wall board and not upon its 


price to arouse the enthusiasm of the buyer, 
and thus have exploded the theory that high 
prices must be relied upon to impress the 
prospective customer with the idea that the 
quality of a particular board is superior. 





California Shipping Situation 
California, Calif., April 30.—The lumber 
shipping situation here is rather uncertain, 
owing to the possibility of a strike on May 1, 
if the unions and ‘shipowners do not come to 
an agreement as to reductions in wages. Rep- 
resentatives of the Shipowners’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast are in Washington, D. C., 
attending the conference on the matter. 
Many of the steam schooners in the Pacific 
coast lumbér trade are owned by members of 
this association. If there should be a pro- 
longed strike, it would have a tendency to 
stiffen prices of fir lumber as many of the 
mills in the north ship by water and would 
close down. Rail shipments would be inad- 

equate to supply the California market. 





| Aim Advertising 


[By William Bliss Stoddard] 





The C. Hafer Lumber Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, believes in diversified advertising with 
the copy continually changing. Said the man- 
ager, recently, ‘‘There is no more use in trying 
to reach all the people by a general ad than 
there is in putting a single dish on the table and 
expecting it to please a varied company of 
people. We advertise continuously, but we 
specialize, appealing first to one class of buyers 
and then to another. The man interested in 
building a little cottage is not interested in 
being given the specifications of a mansion, nor 
is the city man interested in being asked to buy 
lumber for a hay barn. We reach each class in 
turn, and accordingly do not advocate the use 
of a large amount of space. Our name, in large 
black letters at the bottom of each ad, is suffi- 
cient to keep us before all classes at all times, 
while each ad is addressed specifically to the 
people it is desired to reach. For example, in 
the winter people are not greatly interested in 
building, but leaks are apt to occur at any time, 
80 we advise: 


A Large Percentage of Leaky Roofs 
Can Be Repaired at a Small Cost 


We have a roofing preparation made from 
asphaltum and asbestos fiber into a paste 
form. This can be applied with a trowel or 
any tool suitable for this purpose over any 
large hole or break in the roof. It can be 
applied even during a rain and will stop any 
leak aS soon as applied. 

We carry this roofing material in different 
sized cans and also by the barrel. If you 
want something that will give you the very 
best of service and satisfaction, call on us 
and see it for yourself. 


‘*As spring approaches we go after the own- 
ers of lots and suggest that they double their 
revenué by building on them: 


There Is a Greater Demand for Houses 
to Rent This Spring 
Than Has Been for the Last Ten Years 


If you have unimproved lots, why not build 
on them and get better returns? 

The difference in the cost of building now 
and a few years ago is not so much greater 
that it justifies anyone having vacant ground 
that is not bringing him in a revenue. 

If there were 100 5-room modern cottages 
built and ready for occupancy, they could 
all be rented within thirty days at a good, 
fair rent on the investment. 


‘*But while we appeal to the landlord we do 
not forget the tenant, and we are equally strong 
in our appeal for building one’s own home: 


Start Now to Get Yourself 
a Home! 


Our city, as well as every large city, 
has its procession of tired seekers after ‘“‘For 
Rent”? signs which they can not find. Pre- 
miums are being offered for any kind of a 
place to live in. And this condition is almost 
universal. 

The ones who gain the most are they who 
build their own home and make themselves 
forever independent. 

A new home can be built now owing to the 


at the Bullseye 








reduction in lumber prices for less money 

than the average person thinks. To prove 

to you what we say in regard to this, let us 
quote you our bottom prices on your wants 
in these lines. 

‘“When it came to appealing for the farmers’ 
trade we talked along somewhat different lines. 
Everybody knows that the farmer must have 
warm, weather-proof outbuildings even more 
than living quarters. This is because it is an 
economic fact that his living depends on his live 
stock and grain. Accordingly, in the winter we 
ran a little ad addressed to the farmers: 


Don’t Delay Until Spring 
to Build Your Hog House 
Buy your lumber at our reduced prices. 
When there was any reduction made by the 
manufacturer we followed suit. Lumber was 
the last large commodity to advance in price 
and the first to reduce. At the present price 
of lumber no-one who is raising hogs can 
afford to be without a good, warm hog house. 
We will surprise you how low our prices 
are if you will give us an opportunity to quote 
you on our lumber and material bill. 
‘«Then, as the season advanced, we called at- 
tention to the advisability of being prepared for 
the harvest in ample time: 


Barns and Hay Sheds 


These are the kind of buildings we are 
anxious to figure on furnishing right at this 
time, because we have a large and complete 
stock of materials suitable for such buildings. 

If you are planning on building a hay shed 
or barn right now, or later on, now is the 
time for you to figure with us. 

Mail us your carpenter’s material list of 
everything you are needing in the way of 
lumber, millwork, hardware, paint, hay 
equipment etc. for our lump sum delivered 
price at your nearest station. 

‘<«These are merely samples, picked at random, 
to show you how thoroly we cover the entire 
field with our little 2-column ads. We: talk of 
garages, and summer houses, of sidewalks and 
porches—in fact we have something definite to 
say in each of our ads—some one thing to call 
to the attention of the home owner, or one about 
to build. 

‘*In this way we interest scores who would 
never give a second thought to a stereotyped 
ad, and induce them to call at the office. Once 
there they are as good as sold, for we have port- 
folios of photographs illustrating every imagin- 
able form of structure, most of them within 
a radius of twenty or thirty miles from us. We 
also have ground plans of all the buildings and 
prices of materials entering into the construc- 
tion—these being revised according to the 
fluctuations of the lumber market. In short, 
we show the prospective patron that it is cheap- 
er to build than to refrain from building. Busi- 
ness has been very good despite the compara- 
tively high cost of materials, and I feel that 
we owe the greater part of our success to our 
individuality of advertising.’’ 
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Increasing Volume of Home Building 
Reported From Many Parts of Country 


MANY DWELLINGS BEING BUILT 


Klamath Falls, Ore., April 30.—A consid- 
erable amount of building is in evidence here 
this spring. Four or five pretentious »ew 
homes have been started, and a very large 
number of small dwellings can be seen spring- 
ing up in all parts of the city. 

The new home builders’ corporation, started 
here a few weeks ago under the auspices of 
the Klamath County Chamber of Commerce, 
is now building three homes and will begin 
four or five more at an early date, and there 
are now about twenty applications under con- 
sideration. The prices of these homes range 
from $1,500 to $5,000. 


STATE BUILDING PROGRAM BEGUN 


Raleigh, N. C., May 2.—Along with the 
general resumption of construction work in 
this section comes the announcement that the 
big building program of North Carolina, pro- 
vided for by the legislature two months ago, 
involving the expenditure of millions, will 
be begun at once at the State University at 
Chapel Hill, the State College of Agriculture 
& Engineering at Raleigh, the State Normal 
College at Greensboro, and at the State hos- 
pitals for the insane, feeble minded, blind 
and deaf and dumb, respectively located at 
Raleigh, Morganton, Goldsboro, and Kinston. 

The State has authorized the issue of 
$50,000,000 bonds for a hard surfaced high- 
way. The Highway commission is putting 
that work in motion. 


LANSING HAS NEW BUILDING CODE 

Lansing, Mich. May 2.—Regulating all 
matters pertaining to the construction, aitera- 
tion, repairs, additions, remodeling, use or 
o¢cupancy of buildings, city officials and in- 
surance underwriters believe that with the 
adoption by the Lansing council of the South 
Bend (Ind.) building code, the city now 
possesses a code second to none in the coun- 
try. Fireproof limits for the business district 
are fixed. The code provides for a buiiding 
commissioner, assistant, and a city electri- 
cian, the former taking the place of the 
present building inspector. The code increases 
the building permit fees, limits the height 
of buildings in the fireproof zone to twelve 
stories or 150 feet, and will provide for ahate- 
ment of the smoke nuisance. 

The excessive rains of late have greatly 
delayed building in Lansing and the rural 
sections. Many jobs, both large and small, 
are awaiting good weather, and when this 
arrives Lansing expects to see a real build- 
ing boom. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IS CITYWIDE 

Little Rock, Ark., May 2.—There is hardly 
a block in the city in which there is not some 
sort of building under way. 
it is a new building, but there also is a iarge 
amount of repairing and remodeling of old 
buildings going on. Permits for ten new 
homes, one a $10,000 bungalow, were issued 
last week. There also were numerous permits 
for repairs on homes, additions, sleeping 
porches, ete. 

R. J. Williams, manager Planters’ Lumber 
Co., declares that conditions are new ileal 
for home building. As compared with prices 
of last spring, he said, present prices are on a 
very low level, tho on a firmer basis than for 
several months. This applies to all basic 
building materials, Mr. Williams said, such 
as lumber, cement and brick. Aside from 
the improvement in labor conditions and the 
low cost of materials, mortgage money is 
cheaper and easier to get for financing small 
house construction. 

Common grades of lumber, said Mr. Wil- 
liams, such as are used mostly in small house 
construction, are very cheap, but the market 


In many <ases* 


is strengthening and roofers have actually 
advanced during the last week or so. The 
demand at this time for lumber, brick, 
cement, lime, tile, glass, paints and plaster 
is stronger than at any time since the deciine 
last March. 


TO ERECT TWO SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Duluth, Minn., May 2.—Announcement has 
been made that the Duluth board of educa- 
tion proposes to carry thru a building ;ro- 
gram this season that will involve an outlay 
of $340,000. It includes the building of two 
new schools at $100,000 each and additions 
to two others at estimated costs of $90,000 
and $50,000. Kelly & Shedchik, the board’s 
architects, were instructed to prepare plans, 
and it is expected that two of the jobs will 
go out for figures next month. 


BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES CUT 


Muncie, Ind., May 2.—For the purpose of 
stimulating building dealers in all kinds of 
building materials have announced reductions 
ranging from 14 to 21 percent. Cement here- 
after will sell for $3.25 a barrel in smaller 
quantities than twenty-five barrels, and $3 a 
barrel in larger quantities. The price here- 


UNIONS VOTE WAGE REDUCTIONS 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 2.—Voluntary re- 
ductions in wages of 5 and 10 cents an hour 
have been voted by Bricklayers’, Masons & 
Tilesetters’ Union No. 3, and the interna- 
tional Hodearriers’ Local Union No. 120. The 
wages of bricklayers and masons were re- 
duced from $1.25 to $1.15 an hour; those of 
the mortar men from 75 cents to 70 cents an 
hour, and the brick carriers from 72% cents 
to 67% cents an hour. Each of the unions 
has a membership of about 450. 


LUMBER RETAILER BUILDS HOUSES 

Perryville, Mo., May 2.—Acting on the 
principle that building begets building, the 
J. Tlapek Co., of Perryville, has started build- 
ing a house, which since ground was broken 
has been sold for $4,000, including the lot, 
which cost $500. The company intends be- 
ginning two more houses within a week, 
which it expects to sell, one for $3,500 and 
the other for $2,500. Regarding this project, 
Charles E. Kiefner, president of the Tlapek 
Co., says: 

These dwellings are bungalows, taken out of 


plan books such as are commonly found in 
lumber offices. We are selling for cash and 





There’s Real Joy in Living 
When You Own Your Own Home ¢ 


Contin’ home m the evenin’ after a day of 
hard fightin’, you'can experience that sense of per- 
eee 


terials. 
The rent “bugaboo” holds no terrors for you 

—you are far removed from its clutches. 
Thousands in this great wide nation of ours 


cause they have leamed of the splendid values 
now obtamable in lumber and other buildng ma- 


Come m—et’s talk things over. See if we 
can’t work out some arrangement that will appeal 
to you as the logical soluton of your particular 


That Feeling of Permanency That Comes With Your Own Home 


Whatever you do in your own home is done 
with a feeling of permanency. You don’t wonder 
if tomorrow may find you moving out because of 
ee You own your 


PLANTERS ikon 
BAY WRIGHT SHEET METAL WORKS 


JACKSON LUMBER CO. 
ADDKINSON & BAUER 





that so delight mother, the kiddies and you. 

As the season advances there is more and 
more discussion of the home-building campaign. 
Now-bele te nh thet come sd 


Much reduced reproduction of Co-operative advertising carried by twelve building material 


dealers of Jackson, Miss. 





tofore has been $3.30 a barrel regardless of 
the amount purchased. Lime has been re- 
duced $2 a ton and an average reduction of 
20 percent has been made in tile, flue lining 
and similar materials. 


VOLUNTARILY ACCEPT WAGE CUTS 


Atlanta, Ga., May 2.—About sixteen hun- 
dred carpenters, members of the Atlanta car- 
penters’ council, are affected by a voluntary 
reduction in wages of from 80 cents to 70 
cents an hour, just announced by W. L. Me- 
Cully, president of the council. This repre- 
sents the minimum wage. The action was 
taken as a means of stimulating home build- 
ing. Members of the building trades crafts 
in Atlanta also announced a reduction in 
wages recently, amounting to from 15 to 33% 
percent. Nearly all crafts are affected. The 
reduction was voluntary. 


Liberty bonds. We took in $1500 worth of 
bonds at par on the first sale. We do not ex- 
pect to sell in any other way than for cash or 
bonds, or the equivalent of cash. We are not 
interested in the part payment idea. We be- 
lieve that building will beget building and think 
that a start is what is needed to revive the 
industry. Many people have the notion that a 
house can not be built because of prices. We 
propose to convince them to the contrary. 
Chief of all we believe that the law, science, 
theory or whatever you wish to call it, of sug- 
gestion, wili operate, once a start is made, and 
the lumberman will not longer have to build 
unless he wishes to do so, because once the 
idea is properly suggested to people they will 
do the rest, 


NEARLY 600 BUILDINGS UNDER WAY 

Morgantown, W. Va., May 2.—This city 
and vicinity are enjoying a truly phenomenal 
building boom. In the district embracing 
Star City, Granville, Westover, Sabraton and 
Morgantown proper there are 590 new build- 
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ings actually under construction, not count- 
ing those planned but for which ground has 
net yet been broken. 


SIX HUNDRED HOUSES UNDER WAY 

PoRTLAND; OrE., April 30.—Six. hundred 
dwellings are in course of construction at Salt 
Lake City,. Utah, a great many. of them as a 
result of ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, according to Earl B. 
Smith, Salt Lake representative of the: Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., who was in Portland today 
conferring with H. P. Edward, sales manager, 
and incidentally a visitor at: the meeting of the 


West Coast Lumbermen’s “Association. Mr, 
Smith says that the builders and material men 
of Salt Lake ‘‘took to’’ the AMERICAN ‘LuM- 


‘BERMAN’S plan of collective advertising and it 


has brought excellent: results. 


BUILDING TRADESMEN ACCEPT CUTS 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 3.—New wage scales 
were adopted by three of the largest unions in 
the building trades, to go into effect this week. 
Despite erroneous reports union journeymen 
carpenters will abide by the decision of John 
H. Manschot, arbiter for employers and work- 
ers, reducing the wage to 85 cents an hour from 


the previous scale of $1. About three thousand 


carpenters are affected by this decision, of . 


which more «than half are--nonunion men. 
Previously bricklayers and masons thru con- 
ciliation reduced wages from $1.25 to $1 an 
hour, and building laborers voluntarily reduced 
wages from 80 cents to 60 cents an hour. The 
decision in the carpenters’ arbitration ended a 
six weeks’ deadlock between the contractors’ 
association and the carpenter journeymen’s 
union. Both sides will abide by the decision. 
PPO 

THE USE OF WOOD AS FUEL is about equal to 

its use as lumber. 





TREND OF HOME BUILDING COMMODITY PRICES 


Hattiesburg, Miss. May 3.—Ewing A. 
Walker, of this city, has compiled a most val- 
uable and interesting chart showing the price 
trend of various basic commodities that enter 
into the construction ofa home. The figures 
were taken by Mr. Walker himself from 
authoritative records, and ‘the presentation is 
a most full and complete one. With the ex- 
ception of southern pine prices the prices 
end with February, 1921, and consequently do 
not record reductions in some commodities 
which have occurred since that time. 

It is interesting to know that in February, 
1921, southern pine sales prices were 41 per 
cent over 1916 sales prices, but that southern 
pine cost of production for February, 1921, 
was 64 per cent over the 1916 cost of produc- 
tion. Equally significant is the fact that 
southern pine sales prices for February, 1921, 
were 17 per cent under those of March, 1918, 
while the cost of production for February, 
1921, was 24 per cent over March, 1918. 

The accompanying table shows how the 
prices on the various commodities rose and 


March June 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1917 17 
$23.50 $25. $51.00 $67.50 $100.00 $9 
5.00 24.00 38.00 55.00 
23.50 
3.45 
3.60 
1.90 
1.66 
1,20 
5.00 
80 


fell. The basis for the various cémmodity 
prices are as follows: 
Southern Pine—Thirteen typical items f.o.b. 
ears mill. 
Nails—Wire 8d, per keg, f.o.b, Pittsburg. 
° Pig Iron—Bessemer, gross ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
urg. 
Steel—Structural, ton, f.o.b. Pittsburg. 
Brick—Common building, thousand, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, 
Cement—Portland, barrel, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Glass—Window, single 25-inch, 50-square feet 
“B,” f.0.b. New York. 
Tile—Hollow, 4x12x12, block, f.o.b. Chicago. 


York. 
Linseed Oil—Raw, gallon, f.o.b. New York. 


Another interesting table compiled by Mr. 
Walker shows the percentage advance of the 
various commodities in February, 1921, over 
1914 prices. It is significant to note in this 
case that southern pine is next to the lowest. 
The table follows: 


February, 1921, over 1914 


Pig iron Southern pine .... 
Cement Linseed oil 
March ec, June 
1919 
$45.00 $4! 
29.00 
37.75 
6.20 
3.35 
2.00 
2.70 
1.85 
9.00 
.80 





Lime — Eastern common, barrel, f.o.b. New 


The following table shows how the Feb- 
ruary, 1921, prices compared with those of 
March, 1918, and here again the very good 
position of southern pine is to be empha- 
sized. 

February 1921, over 1914 or Under March, 1918 


Percent under Percent over 
Southern pine .... i 65 


Linseed oil 

Another table, showing in a very interest- 
ing way how much under peak prices the 
various commodities were selling for in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, is as follows: 


February, 1921, Prices Under Peak 


Percent Percent 
*Southern pin Cement — Peak 
er ee. 
bel (March 

8 


1 

Steel (June 1917). 51 

Brick (Oct. and to Feb., 1921... 
Dec. 1920) Oil (Sept. 1919).. 67 


* Southern pine April 9. 
1921 prices under peak 


June Sept. Dec. 
1920 1920 1920 
$64.50 $55.00 $54. 
45.00 50.50 37.00 
44.00 39.75 26.00 
6.55 6.55 6.55 
4.10 4.35 3.35 
2.15 2.15 2. 
4.23 4.60 4.80 
1.65 1.20 1.06 
10.40 11.50 12.20 
1.52 1.53 1.35 
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DESCRIBES FARM MAKING 


SEATTLE, WasuH., April 30.—H. C. Henry, 
railroad builder, timber owner and capitalist, 
after whom the Henry Building in the Metro- 
politan group was named, has tackled the 
logged-off land problem in Washington State, 
and with characteristic public spirit is going 
after it in a way that seems to insure a suécess- 
ful outeome. The object in a sense is altruistic, 
for it aims to place thousands of acres of fertile 
lands in cultivation and then make the condi- 
tions so favorable that the average honest and 
industrious citizen can go upon the land, ac- 
quire it as his own, and keep it highly produc- 
tive, making out of it for himself and his fam- 
ily a living plus. 

Old Methods Cost $300 an Acre 


To the outsider this program sounds easy for 
a man who has vast resources at his command. 
But the man-who knows the stump lands of 
western Washington has certainly to be 
*“shown.’’ . 

To ‘‘show’’ them was precisely the plan 
adopted by Mr. Henry recently when he 
presided over a luncheon of more than a score 
of leading business men at the Rainier Club. 
There was no need to tell the gathering about 
the lands of western Washington, because all 
of the business men present were familiar with 
the subject. But there was a necessity of dem- 
onstrating that logged-off land could be cleared 
and put under the plow at a much lower ex- 
pense than has been practicable up to the pres- 
ent time, when the figure for donkey engines, 
powder, labor etc. often runs as high as $300 
an acre. 


Powerful Machines Will Effect Reduction 


What is needed is machinery powerful enough 
to do the work, operated at relatively low cost. 
It was shown at the luncheon that the only com- 
pany manufacturing large stump pullers and 
land clearing devices so as to do the work eco- 
nomically is the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, 
Minn. It was stated to the business men that 
the machines are entirely past the experimental 


stage. The largest and most powerful device . 


used on the Coast for such undertakings to date 
is a donkey engine with a 14-inch cable and a 
direct pulling capacity of not to exceed 90,000 
pounds. But the Clyde machines are equipped 
with 10x12-inch double cylinder link motion en- 
gines and a 200-pound pressure vertical tube 
boiler and 500 feet of 2-inch cable, which will 
give a direct pull of 160,000 pounds. 


Pull Stumps Easily and Quickly 


Each machine weighs approximately 80,000 
pounds, is thirty-two feet long and carries a 
45-foot steel piling boom with a lift capacity 
of approximately thirty tons. The stump is 
pulled from the ground at the rate of 30 feet 
a minute, under low gear, and is then skidded 
into the machine at the rate of 350 feet a min- 
ute. It is proposed on the Coast to work two 
machines side by side, so that if the operators 
find a stump which one machine will not pull, 
they will hook on both machines, with a direct 
pulling capacity of 320,000 pounds—which is 
more than enough to pull any stump. The larg- 
est stump ever known in western Washington 
was that of a fir tree which grew near Port 


MACHINERY 


. Townsend. It was taken out piecemeal and it 
weighed twenty-two tons. 
Clear Five Acres at-a Single Set 
The Clyde machine is designed to clear five 
acres at a single set, an area approximating 600 
feet wide by 350 feet deep, pulling all the 
stumps within that area, skidding them and all 
fallen timber to the central pile, cleaning them 
of dirt, and swinging them to the pile. The 
machine has pulled and piled as many as thirty 
stumps an hour in Louisiana. An average day’s 
work for one machine, under ordinary condi- 
tions, is about 150 stumps per ten-hour day. 
Clear, Level and Plow Six Acres a Day 
The machines cost approximately $16,500 
each laid down in Seattle. In addition to the 
stump pulling machine there is required an 
extra large log skidding machine, which is 
operated by a 10x12-inch steam engine with a 
150-horsepower boiler and carries 750 feet of 
1%-inch cable for the skidding of loose logs. 
The balance of the equipment consists of a 60- 
horsepower logging tractor, made by the 
Best people, California, and a specially con- 
structed 4-dise engine gang plow, which weighs 
approximately 2,000 pounds to each disc. The 
plow is designed to cut any small roots that are 
left in the ground, and it will plow the aver- 
age soil of western Washington to a depth of 
twelve to fourteen inches. There is also a land 
leveling machine to fill up all holes and level 
the ground. The machine is extra heavy, and 
is made by the Schmeiser Manufacturing Co, in 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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‘LUMBER TRANSPORTATION NE 


DECISION ON COAST-GROUP RATES 


WASHINGTON, D, C., May 2.—In a formal opin- 
ion handed down by Commissioner Daniels, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, upon further 
hearing in Docket No. 8,167—Three Lakes Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. Washington Western Railway Co., 
Director General as agent et al.—finds rates on 
lumber and: forest products from points on the 
Washington Western railway to interstate destina- 
tions not to have been or to be unreasonable. The 
refusal of defendants to maintain joint rates on 
the Coast-group basis from points on the Washing- 
ton Western, while contemporaneously maintain- 
ing rates on like traffic on the Coast-group basis 
to the same destinations from points in Washing- 
ton and Oregon on their own branch lines, on their 
proprietary branch lines, or on their independent 
connections, is found to result in undue prejudice. 
The carriers are directed to remove the undue 
prejudice on or before Aug. 8. Reparation is 
denied. 

This proceeding also embraces investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 193—-Joint Rates with the 
Washington Western Railway; and Docket No. 
10,816—Three Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director 
General as agent, Washington Western Railway 
Co. et al. 

The questions at issue in these three cases 
have been the subject of three reports by the 
commission. In the original report in the I. & S. 
case the commission sustained the action of the 
carriers in. proposing to cancel joint rates on this 
traffic on the Coast-group basis, which joint rates 
had recently been established in connection with 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. In that 
case the commission rested its finding primarily 
on the ground that the Washington Western was 
a plant facility of the Three Lakes Lumber Co. 
This happened in July, 1913. 

Subsequently, upon petition of the Washington 
Western a further hearing was had upon the ques- 
tion whether the statement in the original report 
to the effect that it was not the practice of the 
trunk lines to extend lumber rates to tap-line 
points in the State of Washington was correct; 
and also upon the question of what undue prejudice, 
if any, resulted from the refusal of the trunk lines 
to extend the junction-point rates to points on the 
Washington Western, which connects with the 
Northern Pacific at Machias, Wash., and with the 
Great Northern and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul at Woodruff, Wash. 

Following this further hearing the commission 
issued a second report in which it held that the 
Washington Western came within the decision of 
the Supreme Court defining tap lines and was en- 
titled to the same rate arrangements as enjoyed 
by other connections of the trunk lines. Prior to 
the effective date of the commission’s order requir- 
ing that undue prejudice be removed the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, which had assumed 
the burden of defending respondents’ action, 
filed a petition in which they asked that the com- 
mission approve certain proposed changes in rates 
as being in sufficient compliance with the order. 
The proceeding was thereupon reopened for fur- 
ther argument and the effective date of the order 
indefinitely postponed. 

In the interim, on July 19, 1915, a complaint, 

0. 8,167, was filed by the Three Lakes Lumber 

0. and other shippers on the Washington Western 
in which the only carriers named as defendants 
were the Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
St. Paul. The third report of the commission 
covered the original I, & S. proceeding and the 
complaint of the lumber shippers, and in it the 
commission held that the changes proposed by the 
carriers would only partly remove the undue 
prejudice found to exist. An order was issued 
Jan. 7, 1919, ‘requiring the removal of the undue 
prejudice, and the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and St. Paul established joint rates with 
the Washington Western to destinations on those 
three roads only. The Three Lakes Lumber Co. 
and other shippers then filed Docket No. 10,816, in 
which they contended that the joint rates should 
apply to all destinations to which the Coast-group 
rates are applied. 

It is conceded that within the extensive Coast- 
group there are numerous roads of a character 
similar to the Washington Western, many of 
which are recognized as common carriers. The 
defendants, with one remaining exception, have 
consistently declined to extend the Coast-group 
rates to these independent short lines except where 
competition existed. At the same time the defend- 
ants apply the Coast-group rates to their own 
branch lines and proprietary branches and to five 
independent connections, in certain cases exceed- 
ing the haul over the Washington Western. Con- 
sequently the commission finds undue prejudice 
against points on the Washington Western. De- 
fendants insisted in the proceeding that if the 
Coast-group rates are applied from Washington 


Western points they must be applied to the numer- 
ous other short lines, but the commission does not 
accept this view. 

Commissioner Aitchison, while concurring in the 
disposition of the case, takes the position that the 
commission also should have found the rates from 
Washington Western points umreasonable per se. 
Commissioner Hall, on the other hand, concurs in 
the finding as to reasonableness, does not agree 
with the finding of undue prejudice and holds the 
complaint should be dismissed. Commissioner Esch 
did not participate in the disposition of the case. 


STRICT RULES ON SUSPENSIONS 


Washington, D. C., May 2—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has addressed 
the following notice to all interested parties: 


The cgmmission deems it appropriate to out- 
line the following suggestions as bearing upon 
the exercise by the commission of its powers 
to suspend proposed rates under section i5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act as amended by 
section 418 of the Transportation Act 1920. 

The statutory maximum period of suspension 
is 120 days beyond the time when the rate 
would otherwise go into effect. It is therefore 
important that in such proceedings there be no 
unnecessary delay. 

Before filing changes in rates the carriers 
should have considered the action, the reasons 
underlying it and the effects of it so thoroly 
as to be prepared in case the changes are pro- 
tested to immediately present in full their de- 
fense. They should also, as requested in the 
commission’s circular letter of Feb. 9, 1915, send 
with each schedule containing increased rates, 
a statement of the changes and the reasons 
therefor. A similar statement should be sub- 
mitted with each schedule containing reduced 
rates as to which there is reasonable ground 
to believe that protests may be filed, 

Suspension of proposed rates should not be 
requested unless protestant is sure that he 
understands the effect of the rates and that his 
request rests on good grounds. The request 
should state clearly and concisely the reasons 
relied upon in support thereof. The one who 
requests suspension should at the same time 
send direct to the carrier or the tariff agent 
who issued the tariff advice that request for 
suspension has been filed, and of the reasons 
for that action. The request upon the com- 
mission should be accompanied by a statement 
that the carrier or agent, naming them, has 
been so advised. If the carrier or tariff agent 
makes answer to protestant’s petition, a copy 
of such answer must be sent by the carrier 
direct to the protestant at the same time that 
it is forwarded to the commission. 

If protestant desires to be heard orally by the 
suspension board, the request for suspension 
should so state and be filed with the commis- 
sion at least 15 days prior to the effective date 
of the tariff. 

The commission must determine its action 
upon a request for suspension in the light of 
understanding of the situation. In order that 
opportunity may be had for such understanding 
it is important that the request shall be filed as 
far in advance of the effective date of the rate 
as is practicable and not less than ten days 
before that effective date. See Rule XIX of the 
Commission’s rules of practice. It wil: be the 
policy of the commission to afford carriers an 
opportunity to answer or explain allegations or 
questions raised in a request for suspension, 
but it is essential that the carriers shall give 
immediate attention to such matters and for- 
ward at once such representations as they 
desire to have considered. If the request for 
suspension is not presented within the time 
above mentioned it may ordinarily be expected 
that it will not be favorably acted upon. If 
the carriers neglect to promptly forward the 
data which they desire to have considered in 
answer to a request for suspension they may 
expect that it will be unavailing. It will be the 
purpose of the commission to avoid suspending 
proposed rates except where the date of that 
action affords opportunity for public notice of 
such suspension before the effective date of the 
proposed rate, 


CREOSOTING IN TRANSIT 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 2.—The Texas rail- 
road commission has issued an order effect- 
ive May 26 at which time lumber and articles 
taking lumber rates, cross ties, piling, fence 
posts, bridge timbers and poles, originating 
on the East Texas & Gulf railway, may be 
stopped at Beaumont for. creosoting or other 
wood-preserving process, when the first des- 
tination is a point located on the Southern 
Paeific lines, and provided the final destina- 
tion is so located as not to cause thru the 
stopping at Beaumont the accrual of. back 
haul or indirect service charge. 


NS NOTES ~ 


Washington, D.-C., May 2.—Frank Carna- 

han, traffic secretary National. Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is sending to the 
members of the traffic committee the follow- 
ing letter regarding the movement to secure’ 
reduced rates on building materials with a 
view to encouraging building activity: 
. Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of 
of the memorial filed yesterday with the President 
of the committee, asking his advice and assistance 
in securing immediate reduction in- freight rates 
Om building materials. : 

Briefly, the President’s reply was that he did not 
see how he could do anything to assist, under the 
law. He stated he was in sympathy with those 
who were urging reductions in freight rates, but 
he could not see what he could do to help the 
situation. He stated he: had just come from a 
cabinet meeting where this very matter had been 
discussed, and while he considered the matter 
serious, on the other hand he seemed to feel that 
his hands were tied and the matter would have to 
be worked out by Congress and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The committee advised the President of its in- 
tention to arrange a conference with executives 
of the railroads and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and he advised the committee he was in 
full sympathy with this move and thought it was 
going in the right direction. 

Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has referred this matter to Daniel 
Willard, chairman of the executive committee, and 
Mr. Willard advised the committee yesterday that 
he personally would recommend such a conference, 
and would endeavor to influence the other execu- 
tives to join. 

The committee is endeavoring to arrange for a 
conference on May 13, at Washington. Mr. Willard 
stated that if such a conference was granted he 
wanted the various building industries represented 
by principals, as they preferred to deal with the 
principals rather than traffic men. I take it from 
this that Mr. Willard wants to talk prices. In 
other words, if we press for reduction in rates, 
they will want to know what reductions have 
been made in the prices of building materials in 
order to stimulate movement. é 

I believe this conference will be arranged for, 
and I wish you would advise me promptly if you 
think we should meet with the executives; and if 
so, if it will be possible for you to have some 
operating lumbermen represent your association. 

I was talking with the secretary of a large 
shippers’ organization yesterday, and he advised 
he did not see how there could be a general reduc- 
tion in rates at this time. He stated, on the 
other hand, he felt there would possibly be some 
reductions in building material rates, and he be- 
lieved the commission thought this necessary. He 
also thought there might be some reduction in coal 
rates. 


COMBINATION AND SPECIFIC RATES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has received from 
the director of traffic of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the following memorandum 
regarding the substitution of specific rates for 
combination rules: 

This will have reference to our recent conver- 
sation with respect to publication of specific rates 
in lieu of rates now available thru the use of the 
Morris combination tariff and of combination rules 
in individual tariffs. Based upon a specific per- 
mission issued by this commission, practically all 
such tariffs now contain an announcement that 
they are to be canceled on June 1, 1921, and that 
specific rates in lieu thereof will be published in 
cases where such rates are necessary, prior to 
June 1. 

The commission has received a large number of 
communications relative to this matter, which ap- 
pear to reflect a misunderstanding of the facts as 
understood by the writer. It is my understanding 
that the announcement in question as shown in the 
tariffs is exactly what it appears to be; viz., an an- 
nouncement ; and does not constitute a cancelation 
of the combination rules on June 1. Whenever it 
is desired by the carriers actually to cancel the 
rules, this may be done by the. publication of spe- 
cific tariffs or ‘supplements canceling the rules or 
canceling from rate tariffs reference to the rules. 

It has, of course, been the intention of the car- 
riers to publish such specifi¢ rates, either joint thru 
rates or proportional rates, as are necessary to cover 
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modern manufacture, for example, hard- 
wood flooring is no thicker nor wider than is 
necessary, and under modern methods of grad- 
ing and cutting out it is practicable to use the 
narrowest stock and the shortest pieces. Noth- 
ing is wasted. By the manufacture of veneers 
the use of beautiful figures is marvelously ex- 
tended and rare figures of choice woods are 
made available to scores of persons to whom they 
would remain unknown and inaccessible under 
old methods of manufacture; only a limited 
few being able to purchase such figured woods 
in full thickness. 

Hardwoods of the many varieties occupy a 
large and important place in many modern in- 
dustries because of qualities they possess that 
are not found in the same satisfactory combina- 
tion in any other material. Hardness, strength, 
wearing qualities and comparative lightness and 
cheapness, in the case of oak, hickory, ash and 
hard maple, for example, give them a place in 
enormous quantities in the manufacture of 
farm implements and vehicles, and the same 
woods are widely used in both freight and pas- 
senger car construction. The automobile in- 
dustry has from its beginning looked to the 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber for a large 
part of its materials of construction. Hickory 
for wheels, maple and oak for bodies and pop- 
lar and other hardwoods for panel work have 
been in steady demand in that industry. Piano 
manufacturers utilize many of the hardwoods 
in large and increasing quantities; using the 


‘‘Everything in Hardwoods’’ is the Slogan 


suited to agriculture than to forestry. As acon- 
sequence a large percentage of the hardwood 
manufacture is carried on in the mountainous 
regions of the United States, particularly in 
the southern Appalachians; West Virginia be- 








Excellence in Timber Must Precede Excellence in Lumber 


cheaper woods and grades for core wood and 
the more valuable for framework, finish and 
other parts; hard maple being especially desir- 
able for sounding boards and oak for finish. 
Phonograph manufacture, an industry that has 
made a stupendous growth in comparatively re- 
cent years and is still growing, calls for large 
quantities of hardwoods of all kinds, to be used 
as corewood, veneers and in other forms. 


The wide range of usefulness possessed by 
the many American hardwoods has resulted in 
the development of countless demands of the 
greatest variety; these demands corresponding 
quite closely with the development of modern 
industry in general, for hardwoods enter in some 
form into every field of commerce. Every new 
development calls for hardwood in some form, 
and manufacturers have extended, improved and 
varied their methods to meet if not to anticipate 
each new demand. 

Uniformity of the quality of the timber itself 
as well as of the various grades and thicknesses 
of lumber cut from it, and its condition as to 
moisture content are requirements and consid- 
erations of the greatest weight with buyers of 
hardwood stock, especially with those who utilize 
it for further processes of manufacture. 

Owing to the growth of agriculture, as al- 
ready suggested, the production of hardwoods 
has gradually been restricted to the less access- 
ible regions or those in which the land is less 


ing substantially the center of these operations, 
and developments in the production of hard- 
woods having reached their greatest perfection 
in that State. 


One peculiarity of hardwood forests is that 
practically all the species and varieties are 
found intermingled; and yet it is unquestionably 
true of hardwood trees as of other plants that 
certain situations, climates and conditions of 
exposure are especially conducive to the produc- 
tion of certain varieties of timber of. the high- 
est excellence. Inasmuch as West Virginia, es- 
pecially the hardwood producing region, is moun- 
tainous, that State affords the greatest varieties 
of soil, climate and exposure, and thus provides 
a limitless variety of environments each of which 
in some special way meets in the most perfect 
manner the requirements essential to the pro- 
duction of one or more of the numerous species 
of American hardwoods that grow there in 
abundance. The varying altitudes and the dif- 
ferent exposures to sunlight and prevailing 
winds at the different seasons provide all the 
varieties of climate that in a level region would 
be experienced only in hundreds of miles of 
travel north or south. Thus in West Virginia 
the many different species and varieties of hard- 
woods, instead of accommodating themselves to 
the climate and varying in quality and character 
accordingly, find—each for itself—the environ- 
ment best calculated to produce the most perfect 
development. The result is a uniformly high 
quality of woods produced in the State, and 
closely approximating perfection. 
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Careful Piling Assures Buyers’ Satisfaction 


Quantity and Variety Mark West Virginia Stocks 


Transportation cuts a big figure in lumber 
production and distribution. The heart of the 


hardwood section of West Virginia is in the’ 


heart of the State itself and in the heart of 
great developments of coal and gas, which 
have even preceded lumber development to some 
extent, or at least have proceeded with lumber 
development. The result has been that trans- 
portation facilities of the most adequate and 
complete character have been provided to bring 
the essential products of mines and forests to 
the consuming regions of the United States and 
to its ports in the most expeditious manner. 

In respect to the movement of their product 
into the channels of consumption the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers listed below are for- 
tunately and strategically situated. All their 
mills are located on great trunk lines or are 
very closely connected with them. The Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Norfolk and Western, the 
Pennsylvania Lines, The Virginian and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroads and _ their 
branches afford the best of facilities for mov- 
ing the hardwood products of these mills from 
the heart of the producing section to all the 
great lumber markets and industrial centers. — 

Among the large producers of West Virginia 
hardwoods that have specialized in output suit- 
able for further processes of manufacture are 
the following: Rockeastle Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington; Smoot Lumber Co., Cowen; Sun Lumber 
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Co. Weston; W. ©. Barlett Lumber (Co., 
Charleston; Wilderness Lumber Co., Nallen; 
Birch Valley Lumber Co., Tioga; Ralph H. Ely, 
Buckhannon ;. Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., 
Penn Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; Croft Lum- 
ber Co., Alexander; Eakin Lumber Co., Weston; 
Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle; Pardee & 
Curtin Lumber Co., Clarksburg; Porter Lumber 
Co., Chelyan; and Ranwood Lumber Co., Park- 
ersburg. 

Accompanying this article are illustrations 
taken in the forests, at the mills and in the 
storage yards of these producers; showing some- 
thing of the variety and character of the prod- 
ucts they turn out. Not only have they an 
abundance of excellent timber to assure prdduc- 
tion in the greatest variety for many years, 
but they have modern mills and other manu- 
facturing facilities that insure uniformity of 
output in both quality and quantity. A num- 
ber of these mills recently have made substan- 
tial additions to their stumpage and important 


improvements to their manufacturing facilities. 

These hardwood operators are running nor- 
mally about twenty-five band mills and are 
cutting approximately one million feet of mis- 
cellaneous hardwoods daily. All cut substan- 
tially every species of American hardwood, the 
amount of each species cut varying from day 
to day with each mill; but all cut in varying 
amount the following hardwoods: Maple, Birch, 
Beech, Cherry, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar, Ash, Wal- 
nut, Hickory, Gum and Locust, with sprinklings 
of Sycamore, Butternut (White Walnut) and 
other woods not entering so largely into com- 
mercial use. 

While Hard Maple, Oak, Chestnut, Poplar, 
Birch and Beech predominate in each day’s cut, 
Ash, Basswood and Hickory are cut in very 
considerable quantities and other hardwoods 
come thru the mills in quantities that in the 
year aggregate enormous amounts. Some of the 
mills cut as high as 50 percent of Hard Maple, 
and others cut as high a percentage of Oak; 


all cut these premier woods in large amounts. 
This means that these mills are enabled to have 
at all times large stocks in great varieties and 
in all species of woods on the sticks in process 
of air drying. 

As American hardwoods utilized by the vari- 
ous industries are extensively used interchang- 
ably and in combination, the West Virginia 
mills offer an excellent source of supply for 
manufacturers of furniture, finish, millwork, 
farm implements, automobiles and other imple- 
ments, pianos, phonographs and other musical 
instruments, athletic goods and novelties. With 
practically every American hardwood produced 
in commercial quantities always on sticks in 
process of air drying, these mills are prepared 
at all times to meet the needs of American hard- 
wood using industries and other buyers, and 
their knowledge of the needs of all classes of 
buyers enables them to perform a valuable 
service in addition to the mere furnishing of a 
desired commodity. 
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THE TYPICAL WEST VIRGINIA MILLSITE IS A NARROW VALLEY BETWEEN MOUNTAIN AND RIVER 





CONSTRUCTS UPTODATE PLANT 


Portland, Ore., April 30.—The Willamette 
Iron and Steel Works has acquired a 12-acre 
tract on the Portland waterfront for the con- 
struction of an extensive, modern, new plant. 
The property adjoins the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co. on the north at the foot of North 
Front and Nicolai streets. It has a depth 
of approximately 1,000 feet and a width along 
the harbor line of about 600 feet. This entire 
area is now being filled up to grade with the 
exception of a ship slip 100 feet wide extend- 
ing along the north property line for a dis- 
tance of 350 feet. A fitting-out dock will be 
constructed along the face of this slip and 
viong the harbor line. These docks will be 
‘quipped with modern conveniences, 


The general arrangement of the buildings 
consists of a two-story office building, 100 
by 67 feet, and an employes’ welfare build- 
ng two stories high, 150 by 50 feet. This 
huilding will contain locker and washrooms, 
cmergency hospital, lunchroom and an as- 
‘embly hall for employes’ meetings, together 

ith a suite of offices for inspectors. 


_The warehouse will be 270 by 70 feet, 
‘hree stories high, with a 30-foot crane bay 
its entire length. The main shops will be 
t right angles with the waterfront and so 
arranged that any department can be ex- 


tended without eonflicting with another. On 
the south end of the property will be a mate- 
rial yard served by a 15-ton traveling crane 
with 60-foot span. This crane run will be 
1,000 feet long and will extend to the water- 
front. 

The boiler shop will consist of two 50-foot 
bays, each 500 feet long. The machine shop 
will consist of two 50-foot bays 250 feet long. 
Between the machine shop and boiler shop 
will be a wing containine blacksmith shops, 
carpenter shops, pipe shops, tool room, ete. 
North of the machine shop will be a light 
tool machine shop with sawtooth roof made 
up of repeating 20-foot bays. This shop will 
be 120 feet wide and about 200 feet long. 


LANDS CONTRACT FOR FIGHT ARENA LUMBER 


Newark, N. J., May 2.—One decision al- 
ready has been rendered in connection with the 
heavyweight championship battle to be fought 
July 2 at Jersey City, between Jack Dempsey 
and Georges Carpentier. The winner of the 
preliminary verdict is the Coastwise Lumber 
Supply Co. The Coastwise company has been 
awarded the contract for 1,367,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The arena will be constructed entirely of 
shortleaf southern pine, and the seats will be 
made of West Virginia spruce. 


HE IS BUSY AND OPTIMISTIC 


PocaTELLO, IDAHO, May 2.—It seems good 
these days to find a lumberman who is feeling 
good, working hard, doing lots of business and 
expects to continue to do it. -The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative had a few minutes 
between trains in this bustling city of 15,000 
inhabitants. He used these few minutes to run 
over and interview E. A. Bradfield, manager 
of the yard of the Boise Payette Lumber Co. 
here. 

Mrs. Bradfield was at work on the books 
in the office and stated that the manager was 
that man out in the shed making the lumber 
fly. He sure enough was in his shirt sleeves 
helping to take care of one of the customers 
who was loading up at that time. 

When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive introduced himself, Mr. Bradfield shook 
hands in regular western, man fashion and 
stated, proudly, that he had been reading the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regularly for twenty 
years. 

Poeatello, nestled down among the hills, is 
not a farming community but is a railroad 
center. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
railroad company recently laid off a good many 
men, Mr. Bradfield reports an excellent volume 
of business. The city is building many miles 
of sidewalks at present and it is thought the 
railroads will soon put on a force of men again. 
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West Coast Millmen Discuss Publicity, Terms of 
Sale, Forestry Legislation and Grading Rules 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 30.—For the last two 
days members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association have been in session here. 

The principal matters of interest up for con- 
sideration were: National advertising of lum- 
ber as proposed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; the revision of west 
Coast grading rules; discussion of a uniform 
order blank and terms of sale; and exposition 
of proposed forestry legislation now before Con- 
gress and an expression as to the outlook for 
business during the balance of this year. 

The board of trustees of the association held 
a meeting Friday forenoon and also attended 
a dinner at the Arlington Club Friday evening. 


The general meeting convened at 1:30 Fri- ° 


day afternoon in the ballroom of the Mult- 
nomah Hotel. 


National Advertising Is Necessary 


President R. W. Vinnedge, presiding, briefly 
explained the proposed publicity campaign of 
the Nationa] Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to which a number of west Coast lum- 
bermen had pledged support:at the annual meet- 
ing of the association in January. He said that 
he believed that: he voiced the sentiments of all 
the lumbermen who have gone into the East 
and investigated this matter in that they be- 
lieve there is a great necessity for this publicity. 
He had been one of those who could not’ believe 
the necessity existed until he went east and 
breathed the air filled with propaganda that 
is harmful to the lumber industry. Of the five 
principal industries in the United States the 
lumber industry is the only one that does not 
maintain @ research laboratory and does not 
advertise, Substitute materials are rapidly re- 
placing lumber and furnish much of the propa- 
ganda. Mr. Vinnedge stated that the retail 
lumbermen are going to assist in this campaign 
because they realize the value of selling. an ad- 
vertised article and because they havé*léss com- 
petition.in the sale of forest produéts than in 
other ‘building materials. He said he realized 
the hard conditions and the courage necessary 
to finance the campaign at present, but he 
thought when the patient is critically ill is no 
time to quibble about doctor bills. He informed 
the meeting that 2 cents.a thousand will total 
about $50,000 for the mills of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Tells Why Publicity Is Essential 


President Vinnedge then introduced J. W. 
Lee, of the George L. Dyer Co., New York, 
which has been chosen as the advertising agent 
to carry out the plan sponsored by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for a pub- 
licity campaign to tell the public the truth re- 
garding lumber. He cited a number of false or 
misleading headlines that had appeared in lead- 
ing newspapers of the country in connection 
with stories concerning lumber, and said: ‘‘ The 
public sees these, and because the industry 
remains silent under attack, concludes that 
‘there is something rotten in Denmark.’’’ He 
continued as follows in part: 


I want to get before you some fundamental 
thoughts about advertising which have a direct 
bearing on the proposed campaign. In the first 
place, advertising must not be looked upon as a 
sort of an umbrella to protect you against the rain 
of an unpleasant public opinion. No industry 
should attempt advertising or make use of it for 
its benefit unless it is prepared to take all the con- 
sequences. 

Advertising of the kind you are contemplating is 
distinctly a weapon that cuts both ways, and unless 
the lumber industry is willing to tell everything 
openly, it had better not “monkey” with advertising. 

People know vaguely that the lumber industry 
is a_ vast one covering a wide range of constructive 
work, Yet how much do they actually know of 
what you are doing in rendering a real public 
service? , 

Lumber, responding to economic laws,: has led 
by an abnormal margin the decline in.jprices of 
building materials; but the people don’t ‘know it, 
because you haven’t told them. You have elimi- 
nated the post-war inflation in your business, but 
the public doesn’t know it. 

Advertising gets things done by carrying a truth- 
ful message to the mass of the people. It lines up 


public sentiment on the side of truth by showing 
the real facts about a situation on which, without 
advertising, the people would be misinformed or not 
informed at all, as it is the case with the lumber 
industry today. 

What happens when an industry refuses to tell 
its story? Look at the case of the packers. For 
years, they went their way, rendering a real public 
service, but they didn’t tell the public about it. 
You know how they have been under attack the 
last.few years. They waited so long to start telling 
their story that they were forced to take a defensive 
attitude. 

The coal industry has never given its story to 
the public. And what is the result? Congress.is 
now considering a bill which empowers the Presi- 
dent not only to fix prices, and commissions to 
dealers, but to deal in coal and to control its pro- 
duction, movement and distribution. 

There has developed a universal demand on the 
part of the press and the people of this country that 
fundamental industries take the public into their 
confidence. The lumber industry as a whole is 
proposing to meet that demand for the first time. 

You, who have gone about your business providing 
a lumber service for the country in vour own way, 
and saying little about it, probably wonder why 
the lumber industry should be attacked. You don’t 
understand why ft is under suspicion. The reason 
is that you have never established a proper rela- 


——— 


J. H. BLOEDEL, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Who Endorsed Advertising Campaign 


tionship with the public. When criticism started 
you trusted it would die out; instead, it gathered 
weight like a rolling snowball. 


No Business Altogether Private 


In the present order of society people can not 
live to themselves. There was a time when you 
probably thought you were running a private busi- 
ness ; but I believe you have come to find out that 
you are not running a private business, but one over 
which the public itself can assume supervision and 
control, just as it is proposing to do with coal. The 
people are on the job, and you must recognize it 
whether you like it or not. 

As long as everything goes well in the lumber 
industry and people get their lumber for almost 
a they are apt to take the industry for 
granted, just as they take their water supply for 
granted. As long as the water is good, they don’t 
think much about it; but the moment it is the 
least bit contaminated or the supply is diminished 
everybody gets excited. There is a great deal of 
that element in the attitude of the public toward all 
industries dependent upon.natural resources. 

The people of this country should know that in 
doing business with you they are dealing with 
human beings who are performing a real and nec- 
essary public service. That is the way to destroy 
the impression that every man who owns a tract of 
standing timber is a “timber baron.” 

The public is always afraid of something it 
knows nothing about. It knows a great deal about 
steel. It is also leather conscious, wool conscious, 
rubber conscious, cotton conscious, but it doesn’t 
know what the lumber industry is trying to do. 
It doesn’t know whether it is constructive or de- 
structive, and it is this lack of knowledge that 
makes the public mind a fertile field for the seeds 
of misinformation that are sown by many people 
with various objects to accomplish. 

The plan now is to put the real facts about the 
lumber industry before the American people by 
means of a national advertising campaign. The 
people will be given a chance to look inside of the 


industry to see how it works, to know what its 
risks are, to know the basic facts of production 


» and distribution of lumber, to understand the 


highly competitive character of the industry. The 
public must know the factors that affect lumber 
prices—taxes, longer freight hauls, freight rates 
etc.; and it must know that lumber is the lowest 
priced building material in the world. . 

Your advertising campaign should show the seri- 
ous desire of the industry to have the public in- 
telligently informed about it. It should be con- 
structive from the start and never defensive. It 
should be primarily educational. It should take 
the lid off the lumber business, and let the sunlight 
in so that the public can see it as it really is, and 
it should do so before it is too late. 


Louis Grilk, of the same company, followed 
Mr. Lee with a few remarks on the same sub- 
ject. He said: ‘‘Nobody advertises until he 
has to and that, I believe, is a national trait. 
As a nation we are not a nation of merchants.’’ 
Mr. Grilk stated that a market can not be made 
in a few months or a year. It usually takes 
about three years to get full results. In answer 
to the question—When is the time to advertise ?— 
he said the time to advertise is before the buyer 
is in the market to buy, and the way to reach 
him before he is ready to buy is thru continu- 
ous advertising. In most cases people think 
they have competitors only in their own field. 
As a matter of fact they compete with every- 
thing that is sold—the people of the country 
have only so much money to spend. He stated 
that people are beginning to get home conscious 
on account of high rents. There is going to be 
a big building boom during the next five years 
and people are going to build with the materials 
they know about. Cement is used for innumer- 
able things as a result of one of the greatest 
educational campaigns ever put across. Mr. 
Grilk read the following schedule of media his 
agency proposed to use, based on an appropria- 
tion of $150,000: 


Saturday Evening Post 
Farm Journal 


’ Kansas Farmer 


Wallace’s Farmer 
Daily newspapers 81,000 


Prominent Millmen Endorse Campaign 


President Vinnedge explained that the board 
of trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation had unanimously approved the cam- 
paign as outlined. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Seattle, endorsed the campaign. He 
said it seemed the psychological time to adver- 
tise wood when women and children of the 
land, cooped up in small flats, are realizing that 
they are only cliff dwellers living in a super- 
heated atmosphere and are longing for purer, 
better air. They have the desire for a home. 
He had heretofore been of the belief that there 
was more money wasted in advertising than in 
anything else but believes this sort of intelli- 
gent advertising will be a great thing. The 
Northwest is a dominant region in the industry 
and should take a dominant part in building 
up the industry. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is the organization thru 
which to do it. 

Jack Buchanan, of the North End Co., Ta- 
coma, said he was not quite ready to swallow 
hook, bait, sinker and all, but realized the in- 
dustry was sick and would like to know more 
of the details of what the doctors propose. He 
was of the opinion that: there was too much 
difference between wholesale and retail prices 
and wanted to know if the advertising men pro- 
posed to give that matter publicity. Mr. Lee 
replied that they would not ‘‘attempt to wash 
any of the dirty linen within the industry.’’ 
B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., sug- 
gested that the question was: ‘‘Do the lum- 
bermen need a physician or a surgeon—do they 
need a physic or an operation on their heads?’’ 

Others who endorsed the movement were: 
R. H. Burnside, Willapa Lumber Co., Portland; 
and A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific States Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, spoke representing a number of 
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Tacoma lumbermen. 
lieved the west Coast lumbermen should adver- 
tise their own product. He pointed out that 
Gillette had been held up as an example of the 
benefits of advertising, but that Gillette had 
not advertised razors; he had advertised Gil- 
lette razors. Mr. Dickson also suggested that 
some of the money now being contributed to 
the National association could be used for this 
advertising campaign. 

It is the general opinion that the Coast lum- 
bermen will contribute liberally to the cam- 
paign. 

Explains Proposed Forestry Measures 

E. T. Allen, chief forester Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association and forester for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
briefly addressed the meeting on the subject of 
proposed forestry legislation. He explained the 
Capper bill and the Snell bill. Mr. Allen spoke 
approvingly of the Snell bill as one that is 
American in principle and that will bring-about 
codperation between Federal and State gov- 
ernments and private timber owners. 

A statement of preliminary figures of the 
1920 cut of Washington and Oregon shows about 
10 percent increase over 1919. 


Presents Statistics of Coast Industry 


Secretary R. B. Allen submitted a report 
showing orders, cut and shipments from mills 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
Southern Pine Association. The following sum- 
mary of these figures is very interesting in that 
it indicates the great extent to which the west 
Coast markets were affected by the increased 
freight rates: 

Operations First 16 Weeks of 1921 Compared with 
First 16 Weeks of 1920 


PRODUCTION 
Percent 
1920 1921 Loss 
West Coast ....1,266,244,237 652,913,915 48 
Southern Pine. .1,176,572,598 890,619,201 24 
Western Pine... 296,976,000 97,278,082 67 


RAIL ORDERS—CARS 


West Coast..... 27,372 
Southern Pine.. 44,144 44,262 
Western Pine... 12,834 6,214 


RAIL SHIPMENTS—CARS 
30,508 15,620 

Southern Pine.. 51,721 42,944 
Western Pine... 14,054 8,256 

As J. H. Bloedel put it: ‘‘That is the an- 
swer as to where our business has gone to 
and is the greatest freight rate argument I 
know of,’? 


Market Conditions Are Discussed 


A general discussion of conditions showed a 
wide variety of opinion. It was generally con- 
ceded that.there was a slight upturn to the mar- 
ket. One interesting feature of the discussion 
which brought up the cause and remedy for 
the slack condition was the statement of N. J. 
Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash. Mr. Blagen stated that for- 
merly he was a contractor and that he knew 
costs of building. He stated that the cost of 
putting materials into buildings must be reduced 
before people will build. He stated that he used 
to pay bricklayers $7 to $8 a day and they laid 
4,000 brick a day. Now they expect $11 or $12 
a day and seldom lay more than 1,000 brick. 
Therefore it now costs $44 to lay as many brick 
as used to cost $7. 

B. R. Lewis expressed the opinion that west 
Coast manufacturers would have to reduce costs 
and increase efficiency before they could com- 
pete with other lumber producing districts. 


See No’ Reason for Pessimism 


Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, claimed to have more faith 
in the lumber business than anyone else. He 
spoke of the merits of organization, bespoke 
support for the Loyal Legion, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
officers of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. He complimented President Vinnedge 
very highly and took the millmen in general to 
task for their pessimism. Said they were all 
too selfish. He said the employees deserved 
— consideration than many millmen gave 
them. 

W. B. Mack, of the National Lumber & Man- 


16,980 


West Coast 


He stated that they be- , 


ufacturing Co., Hoquiam, proved to be an op- 
timist and predicted a much larger volume of 
business in the immediate future. 

Secretary Allen told of the data the associa- 
tion has been gathering on various types of ves- 
sels in the intercoastal trade and expects to be 
able to show that a $15 rate to the Atlantic 
coast is reasonable. Then there is great proba- 
bility of free tolls for American coastwise ship- 
ping, which would mean a further reduction of 
$2 to $2.50 a thousand feet. 


Those Taken by Death Are Remembered 


President Vinnedge informed the members 
that since the last meeting of the association the 
Creator had called four of their brother lumber- 
men: Cornelius B. Danaher, of the Danaher 
Lumber Co., Tacoma; Albert Brix, of the Brix 
Lumber Co., Portland; W. W. Warren, of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Seattle, and 
Fred H. Gilman, west Coast representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Seattle. He stated 
that suitable resolutions had been prepared and 
sent to the families of the deceased. 

The meeting was adjourned until 10 o’clock 
Saturday morning. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


Saturday morning’s session began at 10:30 
after the committee on grading rules had worked 


J. G. DICKSON, TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Who Represented Lumbermen of His City 
all day Friday up to 10:00 o’clock that night 
and the earlier part of Saturday forenoon. 

Vice President C. H. Watzek, Wauna, Ore., 
presided, explaining that President Vinnedge 
was looking after some legal matters of the as- 
sociation. He introduced 8S. L. Johnson, of the 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., Seattle, 
as a man who has always taken an active part 
in formulating grading rules and terms of sale. 


Grading Rules and Order Blank Discussed 


Mr. Johnson explained the work that had been 
done by the committees and the recommenda- 
tions. The grading rules will be printed and 
submitted to the membership. Objections of 
any members to any proposed changes will be 
mailed to the association offices and considered 
at a joint meeting of the grading rules com- 
mittee and the board of trustees of the associa- 
tion. 

Terms of sale and use of proposed uniform 
order blank will also be referred to the mem- 
bership and criticism forwarded-to the board of 
trustees. The provisions of the proposed uni- 
form order blank were discussed freely and it 
was admitted that in the main it was a good 
order blank, altho some changes would be nec- 
essary before it would be acceptable to many 
millmen of the Coast. The consensus was, how- 
ever, that the present terms of sale should not 
be changed. 

The second day’s. session closed promptly at 
noon. Many of the manufacturers from the 
north were thus enabled to take an early after- 
noon train for home. 


THE WHY OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 4.—D. S. Montgom- 
ery in addition to being secretary of the Wis- 
eonsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
secretary of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Wisconsin. Mr. Montgom- 
ery recently addressed a letter to members 
which very clearly and pertinently gives some 
of the reasons: why mutual insurance is so de- 
sirable. This letter follows in part: 

It was with much pleasure that we received 
the following letter from one of our members, 
particularly as it came entirely unsolicited and 
as a complete surprise. We are not at liberty 
at this time to publish the member’s name, but 
we have the original letter on file in our office: 

“In reference to our recent loss by 
fire I wish to take this occasion to ex- 
press my personal thanks and also the 
appreciation of the stockholders for the 
very efficient manner in which you hav2 
handled the matter for our interest. 

“It was certainly a source of great 
satisfaction to find that the Retail Lum- 
berman’s was the first to offer its serv- 
ices in the adjustment and the first to 
mail a check for its share of the loss. 

“This to my mind is worthy of more 
than usual consideration, in view of the 
fact that it has always been the con- 
tention of the old line companies that 
the fact that they have a local repre- 
sentative on the ground would tend to 
expedite a settlement of their part. 

“For your information will say that at 
this date, sixty days after the loss oc- 
curred, we are still waiting to hear from 
five of the participating old line com- 
panies.”’ 


This letter answers one of the principal argu- 
ments used by the stock companies against 
mutual insurance. We have always maintained 
that it is impossible for a local agent to be of 
any more service or to take any more interest 
in our members than the service given or the 
pe ny taken by the member’s own association 

utual. 


SUNKEN JOINTS IN PANELS 


A defect in manufacture known as a sunken 
joint is sometimes noticeable in thick panels, 
especially tops of tables, desks, and other 
pieces of furniture. This defect appears as 
a long, shallow depression in the surface, and 
may be very conspicuous when viewed at cer- 
tain angles. 

In modern practice furniture tops are gen- 
erally built up of five plies of wood, consist- 
ing of a thick core, cross banding, and faces. 
The core is usually made of a number of 
pieces of lumber glued together. Investiga- 
tion shows that the defect in question occurs 
over joints in the core stock. 

The Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., finds that too rapid progress in the 
preparation of the core is the basic cause of 
sunken joints. The wood next the joint ab- 
sorbs moisture from the glue and swells. If 
insufficient time is allowed between the glu- 
ing of the joints and surfacing of the core, 
which is the next step in manufacture, more 
wood will be removed at the joints, because 
of the greater swelling there than at inter- 
mediate points. During subsequent drying 
and seasoning, greater shrinkage takes place 
at the joints, causing permanent depressions. 

The remedy for sunken joints is an exten- 
sion of the seasoning period between gluing 
and planing. The proper length of this period 
will vary with the thickness and species of 
wood, and atmospheric conditions, but it 
should be long enough to allow the moisture 
added by the glue to evaporate or to dis- 
tribute itself thru the wood. 





THE INDIANA department of conservation has 
issued a bulletin in which the statement is made 
that 1,000,000 acres of denuded waste lands in 
Indiana which produce nothing but poverty 
grass and harmful plants, should be reclaimed 
and devoted to forests, which in time would 
become a valuable inheritance, as forests do 
much toward preventing land destruction, ob- 
viate devastating floods, protect headwaters and 
temper the climate. The bulletin further states 
that Indiana should have 1,000,000 acres of 
cheap land planted to forests. 
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Natural Resource Industries Need Publicity 





This is the inauguration of the department of 
natural resource production of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. It is the first 
time these industries which have a common 
cause have been able to come together, under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, to crys- 
talize their common thought in the public inter- 
est and in their own. 


Brings Together Common interests 


I would like to have you gentlemen understand 
that in making the few remarks which I am 
about to make, I will naturally revert, in illus- 
trating my thought, to those peculiar conditions 
which the intimacy of my knowledge of the 
lumber and coal industries would naturally cause 
me to discuss, but believing at the same time 
that the thought, if possessed with similar knowl- 
edge of the various industries, could be expressed 
with regard to all of them. This is not a divi- 
sion or department of coal men or lumbermen, 
but it is a department of the natural resources 
of the nation, created and incorporated in the 
reorganization of the Chamber of Commerce. 
These industries have been brought together be- 
cause of the fact that they possess a common in- 
terest. The very name of ‘‘natural resources” 
and the fact that they can be grouped under that 
name, charges all with the same interest. They 
are depleting industries. Each day of operation 
renders our facilities of less value because the 
resources behind them are of lesser volume; our 
methods of obsolescence are similar or the same, 
and different from the fabricating industries, and 
are less understood by the public and our repre- 
sentatives in Congress who are familiar with the 
industries which are at their door and which they 
see in common life. 


Importance of National Resources 


The development of the nation from a wilder- 
ness, inhabited by a few aborigines, into a great 
nation producing 45 percent of the iron produc- 
tion of the world: 66% percent of the oil pro- 
duction of the world; 331% percent of the coal 
production of the world; 50 percent of the lum- 
ber production of the world; 70 percent of the 
lead and zinc production of the world; 14 percent 
of the gold production in the world and 31 per- 
cent of the silver production of the world has 
occurred in the span of a few short lives. The 
development of the world’s commerce, demanding 
the production of the mines and the forests of 
this nation, has emphasized the importance of 
these resources which in the past have been 
regarded as a great bank from which to draw 
wealth for the individual whose initiative de- 
veloped them, and the State and community in 
which nature deposited them. 


Public’s Interest in Production 


In the last twenty years there has been de- 
veloping in. the world and in this nation, a 
thought which is being initiated by those who 
have been studying these problems in the pri- 
vacy and security of their sanctum, towit: 
That there is a public interest in the vast re- 
sources that nature has deposited in the earth 
and has caused to grow upon it. The same 
thought which sees such public interest in the 
resources of the earth also sees a public inter- 
est in the price made on the product, and is in- 
terested in seeing that those who are developing 
and producing the products of nature should now 
do so in ignorance and thru competition enforced 
by uneconomic trust laws encouraged and en- 
hanced by cupidity in taxes which create waste 
in production and distribution. 


Large Wastes in Utilization 


There is no doubt that there has been waste in 
production, waste in consumption, and waste 
thru unfair and ignorant competition. There has 
been waste in production due to the fact that 
in the early days of production, only the choice 
part of the timber harvested was manufactured 
into lumber, the price being so low that instead 
of manufacturing for the purpose of securing 
quality, edging and trimming with the view of 
saving the material itself, the question of econ- 
omy of production outweighed the question of 
elimination of waste. In the mining of coal and 
other minerals only those deposits which were of 
normal heights to justify low wages and high 
earnings to the men, were produced, thereby 


*Address delivered at annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 27-29. 


[By Charles 8. Keith] 








leaving that which was deficient in the ground 
never to be recovered. This same condition is 
true of all other natural resources. There has 
been waste in consumption, inasmuch as a better 
grade of product has been used where a poorer 
grade could have been utilized to advantage. 
The reverse would have resulted in greater utili- 
zation of the product of the forests. There has 
been waste in consumption on account of trade 
practices which require certain sizes and widths 
‘which are re-worked to sizes and widths needed 
on the job, instead of doing as is done in Europe; 
that is, utilizing the odd widths and sizes as well 
as the even ones. Further waste has been cre- 
ated by unfair and ignorant competition as well 
as the lack of knowledge of economic conditions. 
These factors have forced production at times 
when the production was not needed by the pub- 
lic. Prices have been made on the basis of infor- 
mation secured from the interested buyer, by the 
uninformed producer, as to what his competitor 
was quoting, which never had been made, there- 
by blindly pursuing wasteful ways in hopes of 
profit—a condition which caused the forests to 
be wasted, minerals to remain unmined and left 
in such way as never to be recovered. So it was 
thru the early periods of natural resource pro- 
duction. 


Efforts to Prevent Efficient Operation 


There are those who mourn the waste of the 
forests; who point to the devastation which they 
claim has occurred in the production of this 
country; who view with alarm the fact that the 
forested areas of Ohio, Indiana and other States, 
now great agricultural producing States, have 
been exhausted without replacement. There are 
those who would provide every manner of safety 
device to protect the life and limb of those en- 
gaged in the labor of producing the products of 
the mines and yet who would confiscate the 
property of those who might agree with their 
neighbors on a price which would permit them 
to conserve the life of their employees and pre- 
serve their property for the needs of the public. 

There are those who now hold that information 
exchanged by those engaged in industry as to re- 
cent past events, as such exchange of informa- 
tion, removes ignorance and permits enlightened 
competition and results in better production, are, 
while working within the law, doing so in their 
own interest and against the public interest. 
This, even in view of the fact that such infor- 
mation has a tendency to remove waste and pro- 
long production and maintain an average price 
over a longer period of years. 


Threats of Destructive Legislation 


The trouble lies in the fact that those engaged 
in industry and the production of materials from 
natural resources, so that the interests of man 
might be served by providing cheap housing; by 
providing cheap fuel so that we may have cheap 
transportation, have not been taking cognizance 
of the thought of those who have been and are 
studying these problems in light of this new 
thought. We have not been prepared to combat 
false theories and false statements with enlight- 
ened publicity, but we have been driving for 
production, thinking in the thoughts of the past 
that the greatest benefactor of the human race 
was the man who furnished employment for the 
greatest number of men, and we have awakened 
to find ourselves among the socalled rich, charged 
with possessing wealth secured by robbing and 
despoiling the public of natural resources, de- 
veloped in our selfish interest, by having come 
into possession of property that should have re- 
mained the property of the State. We are now 
witnessing the reaction of this propaganda re- 
sulting in legislation which has a tendency to 
deny the rights of private property and destroy 
private initiative, retard development and reduce 
efficiency. 

Having awakened to this common cause, it 
seems necessary that our thought, born of our 
experience in contradiction of the thought sug- 
gested by others who lack this experience but 
who are impelled by altruistic motives, should 
be heralded to combat those principles which 
can only react against the public interest. Adop- 
tion of State socialistic principles has been the 
cause of destruction of older civilizations. 


Educational Publicity Is Needed 


In order to meet this condition with proper 
educational publicity, it is necessary that we 


have organization. If we undertook this work as 


individuals, we would be charged with special 
interest; if we undertook it as natural resource 
industries, the charge would be the same, but if 
we meet the condition as a department of the 
national chamber, as a cross-section of American 
industry and thru its board of directors present 
our problems, we can stand before the nation, not 
as private or special interests, not as related in- 
terests, but as American business. 

The Chamber of Commerce has provided an 
opportunity—an opportunity which should be 
seized in the public interest and in the interest of 
ourselves. The public interest can not be ad- 
vanced and protected if the theory of law and 
those theories of government be adopted which 
have a tendency to curtail efforts and initiative 
of men. This is an old fashioned doctrine, an old 
fashioned policy, but it is the policy which has 
made our nation great and the one by which has 
caused America to become the luminous star in 
the diadem of nations—the policy which our 
country must adhere to if we are to preserve the 
position it has gained. In the absence of our 
adherence to the principles that made our nation 
great in the history of nations, we will join the 
ranks of Rome and others that were destroyed 
by the principles of socialism. 

Our cause is a common cause. Our method 
must be a common method. We must work first 
as citizens and in doing so we will advance the 
national interest and our own. Our opportunity 
is now to crystalize our thought in a common 
endeavor. 


DATES ASSIGNED FOR HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned cases for 
hearing as follows: 


No. 12,354—Lake Charles Naval Stores Co. vs. 
Director General as agent. Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co. et al. 

No. 12,355—Lake Charles Naval Stores Co. vs. 
Director General as agent Alexandria & Western 
Railway Co.; United States Court Rooms, Lake 
Charles, La., May 27. 

No. 12,298—Omaha Lumber Co., et al. vs. Di- 
rector General as agent; United States Court rooms, 
Omaha, Neb., May 21. 

I. & S. 1,315—Lumber in Carloads from Mem- 
phis to Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Hotel Gayoso, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., May 23. 

I. & 8. 1,319—Cancelation of Lumber Rates from 
Pacific Coast to Minnesota Points via the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and Great North- 
ern roads; supplemental hearing May 31, United 
States Court rooms, Omaha, Neb., before Examiner 
Gerry. 

In connection with the last case a hearing also 
will be held in San Francisco by Examiner 
Gerry covering such portions of various Fourth 
Section applications filed by R. J. Countiss, 
agent, seeking authority to charge for the trans- 
portation of lumber from Pacific Coast points 
to Sioux City, Iowa, Minneapolis and other 
Minnesota points rates which are lower than 
those contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic to Garrettston, S. D., and to Willmar, 
Paynesville and Foley, Minn. 








COMMENTS ON STUMPAGE VALUES 


George Drolet, forest engineer, of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., has prepared a small booklet 
entitled, ‘‘Some Comments on Determination 
of Stumpage Values,’’ which is clear, read- 
able and easily understood. Mr. Drolet is a 
forest engineer, has had a number of years’ 
experience as a forest engineer, as a con- 
sulting forester, in making timber estimates 
and in preparing topographic maps. The lit- 
tle booklet which he has prepared will be sent 
to anyone desiring it. In it, for the benefit 
of investors who may contemplate the acquire- 
ment of high-class timber, Mr. Drolet submits 
observations on the subject covering nearly 
fifteen years’ continuous and exclusive ex- 
perience. 





‘A short cut may mean a slow ride,’’ eau- 
tions The Sliver, published for the employees 
of the Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
in its recent ‘‘safety first’’ issue. 
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Western Retail Lumbermen Foregather for 
Notable Annual in Land of Sunshine and Raisins 


Fresno, Cauir., April 25.—Two dramatic and 
impressive incidents marked the opening ses- 
sion of the eighteenth annual conference of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held 
in Hotel Fresno and the Woodman Hall in this 
city. President B. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, 
Mont., called upon Secretary A. L. Porter, of 
Spokane, Wash., to make some announcements 
and to read some communications. Mr. Porter 
then read letters or telegrams of greetings from 
the governors of Oregon, Montana, Utah and 
Idaho. Following this and without revealing 
the source of the message he read a fifth greet- 
ing. As he finished he announced it was from a 
retail lumberman who signed himself Warren G. 
Harding. At this point a spotlight was thrown 
on an easel draped with a flag; and when the 
flag was withdrawn it revealed the portrait of 
President Harding. The audience 
rose and led by the Fresno Quartet 
sang two stanzas of ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’’ 

President Harding’s letter was 
published in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Later in 
the day Secretary Porter announced 
that he would send the following 
telegram to the President: 

The retail lumbermen of ten west- 
ern States in eighteenth annual con- 
vention assembled sincerely and fully 
appreciate the greetings from the 
President of these United States, and 
hasten to assure him and the Ameri- 
can people of their willingness to meet 
the challenge of changing business 
conditions in these days of readjust- 
ment, in home building and other 
industrial lines, Our cards are all on 
the table, face up, and we invite all 
other associated interests to sit in 


with us in this greatest game of 
American business. 


Memorial to Fred H. Gilman 


Just before beginning his ad- 
dress, which appeared in full in last 
week’s issue, President Boorman 
conducted a brief memorial for the 
late Fred H. Gilman, who for many 
years was the Pacific coast repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Mr. Gilman was known 
to practically every member of the 
association, and expressions of grief 
and of appreciation were on every 
lip. In front of the speaker’s 
stand was a chair draped in black 
and purple, and before it was a 
small table upon which stood a bas- 
ket filled with lilies and roses. At a signal from 
Mr. Boorman the Fresno Quartet sang the beau- 
tiful and singularly appropriate song that had 
its origin in the bereavements of the Civil War: 

We shall meet, but we shall miss him ; 
There will be one vacant chair. 
Following this, William J. Hindley, educational 
director, Washington State Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, read‘ this memorial which had been pre- 
pared by the directors and officers of the West- 
ern association: 


In the midst of our convention felicitations 
when the height of good fellowship and the re- 
newal of old friendships reign supreme, we miss in 
this opening session the P my personality and 
hearty greeting of our lifelong associate, Fred H. 
Gilman, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who passed 
out thru the valley of shadows just three weeks 
ago, in Portland, Ore. 

So far as we can recollect, Mr. Gilman has never 
missed a convention of this association since it was 
organized ; filling his place with a quiet dignity and 
a professional efficiency, which endeared him to his 
friends both old and new. 

In point of time, Mr. Gilman was the oldest rep- 
resentative of his journal in the United States, and 
to his facile pen many a lumberman owed a new 
interest in associational work, and a new zest in 
professional and business activities. 

During the nearly twenty years of his sojourn 
here among us, many brilliant men have come and 
gone; some for a brief passing hour gladdened us 
with their wit or thrilled us with their achieve- 
ments, but it has remained thru all of these years 
for Fred Gilman in his quiet, genial, unobtrusive 
manner to grip us to himself in bands of steel by 
his truly human qualities, his genuine, wholesome 
and dependable personality. 


Flowers and Draped en 


His vacant chair, draped out of respect to his 
honor and memory is today an eloquent reminder 
of the uncertainty of our own brief tenure of human 
life, and a challenge to every man of us to meet 
the tests and duty of the new day with a courage 
unfaltering, a will indomitable, and a conscience 
uncompromised and unafraid. 

“So live that when thy summons comes 

To join that innumerable caravan 

Where each must take his chamber 

In the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave, 

Scourged at night to his dungeon, 

But sustained and soothed by an unfaltering 

trust 

Approach thy grave as one who wraps 

The draperies of his couch about him 

And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

At the conclusion of the reading the audience 
rose and remained standing a moment in silence 
and with bowed heads. 


red H. Gilman 


Business Sessions 


After President Boorman had called the con- 
vention to order at the beginning of the first 
session he asked the officers and directors to 
come forward and sit with him on the platform. 
Rev. Dr. H. O. Breeden, of Fresno, pronouncea 
the invocation, and the Fresno Quartet sang 
several numbers. The first formal speech on the 
program was the address of welcome, by Hon. 
John S. Chambers, controller of California. 

Mr. Chambers’ speech was a welcome reliet 
from the usual perfunctory delivery of the keys 
of the city. It breathed a warm welcome to the 
‘Golden State’’ and in addition was filled with 
information about California, its past history 
and present industry and future possibilities. 
Altho he lived in Sacramento, Mr. Chambers 
said his frequent trips to Fresno made him feel 
qualified to weleome the lumbermen to that city. 
Fresno is a city of beauty and of great possi- 
bilities, situated in the heart of the raisin belt 
and far enough away from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles so that its growth is not retarded 
by these two larger cities. 

In casting about for something to say to the 
Western retailers Mr. Chambers recalled that 
some and probably very many of them were 
from other States. Californians are so con- 
fident of the attractiveness of their State that 
they feel every visitor is a prospective citizen, 
so he felt that the most interesting things he 


Placed at Speaker’s Table in Memory of 


could tell them were facts about California it- 
self. He gave a brief account about the Span- 
ish discovery, the early explorations and the set- 
tlements by the Franciscan monks. The State 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to these brave 
and self-sacrificing missionary monks who 
worked so earnestly at the difficult task of chris- 
tianizimg of the Indians. These Indians, Mr. 
Chambers said, were of an exceedingly low type 
of humanity, but the Franciscans succeeded in 
developing their converts into surprisingly de- 
cent persons. The first mission was founded in 
San Diego in 1769, and later other missions 
were founded at a distance of about a day’s 
journey on foot apart. These missionary monks 
were the settlers and civilizers, and they were 
followed by Spanish military and civil officers 
who tried to administer the country. But the 
great burden fell upon the monks; 
and eventually Spain owed the 
monks such a large sum of money 
for their services that the Spanish 
government decided it would be 
easier to confiscate the property of 
the monasteries than to pay the 
debt. This dastardly act commit- 
ted by a catholic government 
against its own church and called 
the secularization of the monas- 
teries was committed in 1812. But 
in 1822 Mexico, of which California 
was a part, established its inde- 
pendence of Spain. This was the 
period of romance; of great ranches 
and of a leisurely existence; a time 
when it seems to us that people 
lived a happy and colorful life. In 
1846 Gen. John C. Fremont, the 
‘*Pathfinder,’’ in command of the 
western campaign of the Mexican 
War, captured the territory. Later 
on Fremont was one of the first 
United States senators from the 
State. In 1848 gold was discovered 
in California, and in 1850 the terri- 
tory became a State. 

Mr. Chambers then made a rapid 

survey of the geography and the 
industries of the State. Altho Cali- 
fornia produces gold and is known 
as the ‘‘Golden State,’’ the pro- 
duction of this precious metal ranks 
fourth among California industries, 
being exceeded by agriculture, oil 
and lumber. Indeed, the annual 
production of farm crops is worth 
more than a dozen times as much as 
the annual output of gold and holds infinite 
promise of future development. 

In Mr. Chambers’ opinion the center of the 
world’s activities and its future dramatic devel- 
opment will be shifted to the shores of the 
Pacific; and for this reason he made a strong 
plea for the development of all the western 
States. He asked for efforts to gét more people 
of the right sort; a population that could be 

, assimilated into American life and that would 
become the supporters and exponents of true 
Americanism; and he asked that the western 
States become more self-supporting, not that 
they might become independent of the rest of 
the Union but that they might be stronger and 
better supporters of the Union. 


William J. Hindley, a powerful and fluent 
speaker, made a witty and wise response to Mr. 
Chambers’ address of welcome. He paid trib- 
ute to the spirit of the controller’s speech and 
stated that it had been a happy sounding of the 
keynote of the convention’s deliberations. He 
alluded to a home brew made in the prune coun- 
try commonly known as Prunell; and he added 
that if one were to judge by the happiness and 
other effects enjoyed by some of the boys here in 
the raisin belt the local beverage might be 
named ‘‘Raisinell.’? He stated that if he did 
not live in Spokane he would like to live in 
Fresno; and to illustrate the desirability of the 
California climate he told of a preacher who 
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became ill and was informed that he must either 
go to California or to heaven; and without hesi- 
tation the preacher chose California. 


This conference must labor during its 3-day 
session with some of the weighty problems that 
arise from the difficulties of reconstruction. It 
the delegates did not have problems with which 
to struggle they would have no need for an as- 
sociation, and if they were not the kind of men 
they are the Almighty would not have trusted 
them with the solution of these problems. Get- 
ting together in a legal way for the correction 
of social and economic ills. must be the keynote 
of the new spirit in American business, and by 
being true to this duty American life is growing 
in grace and in mellowness with the passing of 
the years. No group in the world has more to 
do with the formulation of a sound and con- 
structive public opinion than American business 
men. 


Doubtless the discussions of this conference 
will center around the great changes that have 
come about during the last year. Not so long 
ago salesmanship had largely dropped out of 
business, and all the planning had to be cen- 
tered around the supplying of a ready-made 
demand. Profits were easy and large. But in 
the last of the last year fifteen lines of business, 
representing 42 percent of the American people, 
have suffered a $5,000,000,000 reduction in their 
market values. There has been a complete re- 
versal in the problem of transportation. <A year 
ago the railroads were bending every energy to 
the finding of cars and locomotives enough to 
move the vast volume of freight; but at this 
time there are 140,000 idle cars, 400,000 railroad 
employees are out of work, and the roads stand 
in danger of bankruptcy because of a lack of 
business. 


The people of the United States should be 

the leaders of the world in the new faith and 
the new economic reconstruction. The fact that 
Germany has appealed to the United States 
Government for advice and decision in the repa- 
rations controversy is in a way significant of 
the fact that all Europe is looking to this coun- 
try for wisdom. This particular question is one 
of vast difficulty and not to be undertaken 
lightly; but it is one that must be settled before 
a world economic revival can even make a start. 
It is a time for a new and a sober consideration 
of national and personal conduct. The time has 
passed when easy profits are possible, when a 
farm or an orchard or a factory can pay for 
‘itself with a single year’s output. The time 
‘has come when to new world wisdom must be 
added the old virtues of thrift and honest work. 
In America’s new revival and progress she must 
remember her duty of loyalty to humanity as a 
whole. She must propare herself in spirit to 
render the leadership of the hour which the 
world expects from her. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary A. L. Porter after reading the tele- 
gram he had prepared to send to President Hard- 
ing, which was mentioned above, presented his 
annual report, in part as follows: 


The war sold more prominent business men and 
people of the United States on the value of associa- 
tion work than anything that has happened in the 
last fifty years. The chief reason why the United 
States was able to function so efficiently and 
promptly was because in all lines of industry, it was 
already highly organized. There is a marked change 
in governmental attitude toward trade groups or as- 


sociations. Bernard Baruch, former chairman of the . 


War Industries Board, in his final report to the gov- 
ernment, under date of March 21, recommended 
permanent combinations or associations of various 
branches of trade under permanent supervision. As 
associations have power for evil as well as good, he 
says they should be under strict Government control. 
It is maintained that the agency of such control 
should‘ act positively and negatively to the end that 
all good in associations might be encouraged and the 
evils prevented, and that economics of codperation 
may be reflected in reduced cost to the consumers 
‘rather than excessively enhanced profits. In other 
words, this means that the Government will approve 
any and all activities of an association like ours 
which tended to secure for the consumer a better 
home, barn, silo or other building for his money 
than he was ever able to secure for the same money 
tbefore. That is, of course, taking in the general 
level of prices existing now and in times past. 

Your association, gentlemen, has never been in 


legal difficulty. It has always endeavored, and has, 
we believe, operated strictly in accordance with the 
law, and with the thought in mind that no modern 
trade association will thrive and prosper whose ob- 
jects and purposes are selfish for the advancement 
of that iation’s bership only. The efforts 
of the association must go further than being of 
benefit to the members. Those associations which 
prosper most, year in and year out, are the ones 
that not only accomplish much for their individual 
membership, but which practice and teach, and preach 
if you please, those things of benefit to the ultimate 
consumer and the general public. 

We are living now in an age of service and educa- 
tion. We must conduct our business and our associa- 
tion with vision, creative publicity, salesmanship, and 
legal codperation, for the benefit of ourselves and 
the public. As individuals and as an association, we 
must practice the slogan of the North Dakota farmer 
—‘Plow, Plant and Cultivate.’’ Realizing these car- 
dinal principles some years ago, your association, in 
connection with the International Correspondence 
Schools, of Scranton, Pa., put out a study course 
called the Lumbermen’s Correspondence School 
Course, intended, if properly studied, to educate the 
yard salesman and those coming in contact with the 
public, as to the needs and requirements of the ulti- 
mate consumer and his building problems. The 
course is educational, and is a splendid creative ac- 
complishment for an association like ours. Any per- 
son who masters this course will be able thoroly to 
understand and read all blue prints; estimate and 
calculate quantities correctly; render and sell to the 
contractor, carpenter or consumer, expert and pro- 
fessional knowledge regarding the construction of any 








A. L. PORTER, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Secretary 


and all buildings and particularly homes, barns and 
structures of that type. 

It has been our pleasure to report to you at each 
annual conference, a large number of enrollments 
for this course. I presume there are now over a 
thousand young men who are either studying the 
course or have completed it. We sell about 90 per 
cent of those who inquire. We accomplish this feat 
by talking about what the young man wants to buy 
ox what he wants to accomplish, rather than that 
which we wish to sell him. The folks over at Scran- 
ton, Pa., furnish the prospects with all of the details, 
and we have a special form of letter which we write, 
that secures the name on the dotted line. 

We. have devoted more space than usual to this 
particular subject, because we feel it is one of many 
of the greatest accomplishments of the Western 
association. It is educational, creative and legal. 
It creates demand for the goods we have to sell, 
thereby being of benefit to our individual member- 
ship and at the same time the knowledge our sales- 
men possess thru a thoro study of this course is of 
untold value to the conumer or home builder. 

On Dec. 16, 1920, Randall J. Larson, examiner of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., 
called at our office and stated a complaint had been 
lodged with the Federal Trade Commission against 
the Western association, alleging that certain policies 
of conduct in vogue in our jiation were idered 
in restraint of trade. He refused to give the name 
or names of the parties making this complaint, as he 
said that was confidential to the department. We in- 
vited him to strip for action and make himself. at 
home, which he proceeded to do for a number of 
days. He took copies of many letters, among them 
correspondence passing between President Boorman 
and your secretary, as to policies of conduct for the 
association. At the conclusion of his investigation, 





he stated he was not authorized to speak officially 
for the commission, but personally he wanted to 
state that it had never been his pleasure to go thru 
association files in any line of trade that indicated, 
from the correspondence, a more creative and con- 
structive policy than that of the Western association, 
and he thought that if we heard anything from the 
commission at all, it would be to commend us upon 
our method of operation. From the manner in 
which the administration at that time was lambast- 
ing our particular line of industry all over the coun- 
try, we never expected to hear anything favorable 
from it, nor have we heard anything at all up to 
the present writing. 
Looking Forward to Better Times 

The retail lumber business, the last year, has been 
a good deal like the Arkansas farmer who bought a 
pig for $5 in the fall. It cost him $5 more to feed 
the pig all winter, and in the spring he sold it for 
$10. “Of course,” he said, “I didn’t make any 
money, but I had the use of the pig all winter.”” At~- 
that, I believe we are all optimists; we are looking 
forward to better times. With the enormous short- 
age of homes and other construction, our business 
will improve just as rapidly as the price of various 
commodities and labor will permit. Lumber is down 
to rock bottom and it is cheap at present prices. 
It was the first building material to deflate or drop 
back to a reasonable figure. The consumer, how- 
ever, will not go ahead to any great extent, with his 
home building and other construction requirements, 
until he is thoroly convinced that all building ma~ 
terials and labor are down in price on a parity 
with lumber prices. ; 

During the last year the association has handled 
a great many cases for members, where goods had 
been ordered for a long time and the seller failed 
to make shipment. In most cases we secured a satis- 
factory adjustment, either by shipment of the goods 
at the price purchased, or a money consideration in: 
lieu of cancelation. 

Our magazine, the Western Retail Lumberman, 
continues to be an association asset. It affords us 
the means of interchange of ideas regarding our 
business and of furnishing our membership with. 
up-to-date news and ideas in concrete form regard- 
ing our business. The magazine is published free 
to all members. 

Our traffic department, under the guidance of R. S. 
Brown and his two able assistants, Mr. Green and: 
Mr. Ostergren, has more than justified itself as will 
be shown later by Mr. Brown’s report. 

Our insurance organization, the Lumberman’s 
Mutual Society, is not exactly a legal part of the 
association, but nevertheless, the two have been 
“keeping company” constantly for the past eighteen 
years, and the insurance organization has grown 
and prospered each year from its birth. It has 
saved the members of the association on their insur- 
ance premiums a very much greater sum. of money 
annually than the members paid for association dues. 

On Feb. 1, 1920, the Western association had a. 
membership of 1,145 yards. Between that date and 
Feb. 1, 1921, we lost in membership on yards being 
closed up entirely or sold to competitors, fifty-eight 
members; dropped for non-payment of dues. or re- 
signed, twenty members; total of seventy-eight mem- 
bers. We took into the association sixty-six new 
members, making a net decrease of twelve members, 
leaving the association on Feb. 1, 1921, a. total mem- 
bership of 1,183 yards. 

My report as treasurer of the association can well 
be combined with the report of the auditing com- 
mittee, which shows receipts of $18,741:19 and dis- 
bursements of $17,301.46, leaving a cash balance of* 


$1,489.78. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session, following music by 
the popular Fresno quartet and the reading of’ 
some telegrams of greetings to the association, 
Roy 8S. Brown, of Spokane, presented the report- 
of the traffic department. Mr. Brown in addi- 
tion to recounting the activities of the depart- 
ment made a careful study of the railway situa. 
tion. He stated that he differed in opinion with 
some others of the officers and speakers in re- 
gard to the practical problem of putting the 
railroads into healthy and efficient condition. 
The transportation act of 1920 gave new powers 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
this body authorized a heavy increase in freight 
tariffs in August of that year, in order to in- 
crease the inadequate income of the transporta: 
tion companies. This was largely an emergency 
move and had the usual defects of such efforts 
in that the increases could.not be made uniform 
and equable. The confusion which followed 
added not a little to the duties of the traffic 
department and to its opportunities for service. 
The Government returned the railroads in de- 
plorable condition to the private owners. The 
earnings of the companies are only slightly 
above 1 percent; and there can be no cause for- 
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asking for a reduction in rates at. this time 
except in those cases where it can be clearly 
shown that the rates are so high that they are 
clearly hampering business. There are already 
in existence remedies in the form of laws and 
regulations, and it seems unwise further to com- 
plicate a difficult situation by a hasty revision 
of old statutes or the enactment of new ones 
when it can not be known just how these changes 
will affect the problems of the carriers. In 
reporting on the activities of the department 
Mr. Brown stated that it had collected from the 
railroads and returned to members of the asso- 
ciation several thousands of dollars in excess of 
the total amount paid into the association treas- 
ury in the form of annual dues. He closed with 
an appeal for a more general use of the depart- 
ment by association members. 


Committee Appointments 
Resolutions—F, E. Connor, I. G. Kjosness, Wm. 
J. Hindley, R. A. Hiscox, J. C. Dionne. 


Auditing—F. E, Robbins, A. Maccuaig, 
xon. 


Nominations—W. E. Landram, F. E. Robbins, 
J. A. Alcorn. 


Conference for 1922—Robert Anderson, F. Dean 
Prescott, C. W. Gamble. 

The afternoon session was marked by two 
formal addresses of importance and power; one 
dealing with the great problem of labor in in- 
dustry, and the other with the equally important 
matter of financial reform. 


‘‘Americanism in Industry’’ 


E. B. Fish, of Portland, Ore., a former ma- 
chinist and a chautauqua lecturer of wide expe- 
rience, came to the convention thru the courtesy 
of the Ellison-White Chautauqua Bureau. His 
subject was the broad and vital one of ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism in Industry.’’ He began by saying he 
had no mandate from any labor organization, 
and yet he brought a message from American 
labor. When a writer or a speaker mentions 
‘“‘labor’’ his readers or hearers jump to the 
conclusion that he means ‘‘organized union 
labor’’; and yet there are ten times as many 
non-union workers in the United States as there 
are union members. Mr. Fish illustrated and 
embellished his address thruout with personal 
experiences. After being out of a machine 
shop for fourteen years he returned during the 
war for the purpose of doing what he could for 
America and the Allies, since the privilege of 
serving in the army was denied him. While 
working here as a member of a union he was 
ordered to strike because the union wanted 
double time for overtime and was given only 
time and one-half.. He considered the strike 
unjustified and unpatriotic and refused to go 
out, and gave up his union card. He told of 
the campaign of terrorism waged against him 
and his fellow workmen who refused to strike. 
This experience forced him to make a careful 
scrutiny of the whole problem, and this study 
and the enmity of union leaders finally forced 
him into educational work in which he hopes 
to be of some service in straightening out the 
unfortunate and even tragic tangle in which 
industry is involved. In carrying on this cam- 
paign he has gone into shops and camps and has 
worked with the hardest and most violently 
prejudiced reds and union ‘‘highbinders.’’ He 
has reached a few conclusions. 

One is the vital necessity for finding a cure; 
for finding a way of bringing together the em- 
ployers and the employees who are getting 
farther and farther apart. Another is that no 
new and elaborate schemes or ‘organizations or 
philosophies of labor are needed; that the ap- 
plication of old principles with courage and 
intelligence will accomplish the purpose. Ameri- 
canism in industry stands for the square deal. 
Objection is made to this statement that it is 
general; that to*be effective a cure must be 
particular, specific and practical.. But every 
employer and every employee knows in its gen- 
‘eral outline what the square deal requires ot 
him in his industrial relations. The increased 
amount of talk about the Golden Rule in in- 
dustry is a splendid sign. It indicates a 
general realization that shop and industrial 
organizations are not delivering the goods, 
that they are founded on a partial and selfish 
and complicated view of the job to be done. 
Such organizations work only in proportion as 


Grant 


they are honestly founded on the principle 
of the square deal. It has long been a com- 
mon experience that companies which have 
square and honest and intelligent managers 
have little trouble with the men. The em- 
ployers who grind their workers, who profi- 
teer on laborers and public without shame 
and then wrap themselves in a mantle of patriot- 
ism are the ones who are causing the trouble. 
There is a world of difference between educa- 


tion and propaganda. At the beginning of the . 


war the United States found itself with vast 
numbers of unassimilated foreigners gathered 
into groups; and these groups were fruitful soil 
for the propaganda of class hate. This poison- 
ing had been going on for twenty-five years. 
Soap box spellbinders had been giving these 
people the only information on industrial sub- 
jects which they got. People thought the ‘‘ soap- 
boxers’’ were so wild and foolish that no one 
would believe them; but in this they were 
tragically mistaken. The only way to meet this 
propaganda is by education, by a spreading of 
truth; and the tragic aspect of it is that this 
education is tweny-five years late in getting 
started.. 

Some employers have the despairing feeling 
that education will do no good; that the men 
will not listen to anything the boss has to say; 
that they are hopelessly poisoned and preju- 
diced against him. Mr. Fish’s experience dis- 
proves this. He has made addresses on Ameri- 
ean citizenship to the hardest audience and has 
succeeded in almost startling fashion in getting 
attention, then interest and finally improved 
understanding and the beginnings of codpera- 
tion. 

In speaking of the propaganda of class hate 
Mr. Fish mentioned Upton Sinelair’s book, 
‘*The Brass Check’’ as an appeal to prejudice. 
It is ostensibly an attack on the veracity of the 
press; but mingled with clever and interest- 
compelling accounts of supposedly crooked pub- 
licity are passion-firing allusions to ‘‘ wage 
slavery,’’ ‘‘predatory capital’’ and an. incite- 
ment to a revolutionary overthrow of social and 
industrial life in the promise of a vague and 
undefined ‘‘better way.’’ He also mentioned 
the radicalism discovered in the faculties of 
some seventy or more colleges. 

In Mr. Fish’s opinion it is the plain duty of 
every entployer to let his men know his opinions 
on citizenship and on the right relations be- 
tween employer and employees. They are en- 
titled to know these things, and they will re- 
spect plain statements. Here as elsewhere the 
truth is mighty. He reiterated his statement 
that the only basis upon which a way out will 
be found is the basis of the square deal. Ameri- 
canism in industry means the destruction of 
arbitrary autocracy either among employers or 
employees. He hit hard at the union leaders 
who accept salaries for regulating the working 
privileges of their fellow workers. It is a sad 
mistake to think that union men are the only 
workers worthy of consideration. It will never 
be possible to Americanize industry in the closed 
shop. Suppose a fraternal order or a political 
party or a church demanded membership in its 
ranks as a prerequisite to holding a job; such 
arrogance would be the death of the organiza- 
tion attempting to put it over. What difference 
is there when a union tries to do the same thing? 
There are working men in America, Mr. Fish 
said in conclusion, who will die in the gutter 
before they will consent to be robbed of their 
right to choose whether or not they will work 
and their right to determine these things only in 
agreement with the men for whom they work 
without the intermediation of unions or union 
business agents. 


‘*Credits and Our Financial System’’ 

The second formal address of the afternoon 
was by H. C. Cutting, of Oakland, Calif., and 
Chicago, on the subject ‘‘Credits and Our 
Financial System.’’ Mr. Cutting is a business 
man, an author and a publicist, and his address 
dealt with a specific reform in our fiscal sys- 
tem which he has _ been studying for 
some ten years. The condition which he 
attacked as a grave abuse is, in his opinion, 
responsible for the chaotic condition of the 
American business market and of the foreign 
exchange; and he thinks that if his reform 


were accomplished there would be almost at 
once a recovery of business, subject only 
to age-old conditions of industry and thrift. 
His thesis, briefly stated, is that business 
is done almost wholly upon credit; that 
actual money enters in only to a slight degree; 
that this credit is extended or withheld at will 
by directors of banking institutions who are 
sometimes influenced by personal reasons; that 
credit is a public necessity eclipsing in impor- 
tance any other public utility; that as banking 
is now conducted no man can go to a bank and 
demand credit as a right; that so vital a matter 
as this should be placed under public control 
and systematized so that every man would know 
to what credit he is entitled. 

The law of supply and demand is showing 
some odd angles at this time when American 
granaries and warehouses are bursting with food 
and clothing and other commercial objects and 
when European and Asiatic people are dying for 
the lack of things for which Americans can find 
no buyer. Technically there is no foreign de- 
mand for our goods; there is desire for them, but 
until credits can be established this desire can 
not be turned into demand. The difficulty ob- 
viously lies in a faulty credit system; and the 
operation of this system can be seen more clearly 
if observed on a smaller stage. 


It is a common belief that when a bank makes 
a loan it gives out the depositors’ money, but 
this is not the case. The actual cash placed in 
the bank by the sale of capital stock becomes a 
reserve, regulated as to percentage by law, de- 
termining the amount of credit which the bank 
ean create. A farmer can not get blood out of 
a turnip, but a banker can get money out of an 
inkwell. To illustrate this point Mr. Cutting 
started a bank on a blackboard. He loaned 
money in $10,000 lots, and each time he made a 
loan he credited the bank with a deposit of the 
same amount. He explained in answer to a 
question that while money might be checked out, 
in the ordinary operation of business the flow of 
money backwards and forwards into and out of 
a going bank always balanced pretty evenly, so 
that his illustration held good; and loans might 
be made by simple entries in bookkeeping up 
to the point of the legal limit as determined by 
the banking laws and the amount of actual cash 
in the bank’s reserve. 

All this was preliminary to his chief conten- 
tion that while this system of creating credits 
was essentially sound, the control of this vast 
power in the hands of a few bankers is un- 
American and dangerous. He contended for 
absolute safety and for the fullest extension of 
eredit on an equitable basis, compatible with 
safety. He would not deny to the banker the 
right to refuse a loan, but he would require the 
banker to put his reasons into writing and make 
the statement subject to review by the bank 
examiner. Then he would arrange for public 
appraisal of property for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a value upon which to make loans. He 
suggested an appeal from the assessor to a jury 
made up of owners of similar property in the 
neighborhood, their findings to affect all prop- 
erty, both as to taxable value and as to security 
value. When this was done, there should be a 
elassification made by some body, such as the 
Federal reserve, of properties and the loanable 
percentage on each. The object of all this re- 
arrangement would be the loosening of the bonds 
that keep credit bound. It is a form of serfdom 
to give so vital a matter as the extension of 
credit into the hands of private business. The 
mediaeval overlord kept his people in serfdom 
by owning and controlling the land which they 
worked. The modern overlord controls credit, 
which is the tool with which the modern serf 
must work his land or his business. Only by 
making this medium of exchange usable by ail 
people upon known terms and as a right instead 
of a privilege can the evil power of mammon be 
destroyed. It will loosen energy and industry 
and bring back prosperity. 

TUESDAY MORNING 

Among the touches of sentiment, with which 
this conference of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association has been replete, none 
wakened a heartier response or made a more 
happy impression than a little ceremony planned 
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the preservation of our country or its laws be 
abolished in order that American business ma 
resume its progress unfettered by these unnatural, 
uneconomic and impassable barriers. 

ASKS REPEAL OF ADAMSON ACT. 

WHER»EAS, The life of our commerce depends upon 
cheap freight rates and efficient railroad service, 
and this is necessary before there can be any great 
resumption of business; and 

WHbREAS, Such cheap freight rates and efficient 
service is impossible until the railroads are given 
relief from the hampering conditions of govern- 
= control and national agreements; therefore 
e 

Resolved, That Congress is hereby petitioned to 
repeal at the earliest possible moment the Adamson 
railroad labor act, abolish the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board, and abrogate such national 
agreements, all of which are in operation in opposi- 
tion to the public interests. 

STRICT GOVERNMENTAL ECONOMY URGED. 

WHEREAS, The first step in reconstruction and 
return to normalcy is the reduction of national 
expenses to the amount equal to or less than the 
national income; be it 

Resolved, That Congress be petitioned to enter 
upon a campaign of governmental economy, elimi- 
nate all unnecessary bureaus, commissions and 
other governmental agencies which are absorbing 
the national income and hampering the business 
of the nation, and confine its expenditures to those 
administrative activities which are necessary. to 
national welfare. 

ASKS REPEAL OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 

WHeRHAS, The present method of taxation is 
burdensome, and is operating against public in- 
terest, inasmuch as it is retarding production and 
diverting capital from its natural fields of invest- 
ment to tax free securities ; be it hereby 

Resolved, By the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association that the Congress of the United States 
be petitioned to repeal the excess profits tax, reduce 
the excessively high surtax, and increase the 
normal income tax to provide necessary income. 

OPPOSED TO CANADIAN TARIFF, 

WHEREAS, A tariff on lumber from Canada is 
being considered which we deem unsound and not 
in the interest of the retailers, not needed by manu- 
facturers, and would tend to retard building con- 
struction and invite retaliation all along the line 
on the part of Canada; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we petition Congress not to pass 
such a tariff bill. 


WHEREAS, We have reached a point in the his- 
tory of the retail lumber industry where the 
retailers of the nation and of the entire continent 
have come to recognize the necessity and useful- 
ness of operating the retail end of the lumber busi- 
ness in more progressive and broad visioned fashion 
than has been the custom in the past; and 


WHEREAS, The public of the United States is 
fast learning that it is entitled to the best of 
building service and appreciates the vast value to 
the community and to the nation of better and 
—~ modern homes and other buildings ; therefore, 
e 


Resolved, That this association endorses without 
reservation the theory and the practice of modern 
merchandising of building material, and urging its 
members to live up to the best thought in this 
grand profession which they have chosen, which is 
to be the home builders of the nation. 

The resolutions also commended the pres- 
ident and secretary for their work in behalf 
of the association; thanked its Fresno hosts 
and especially the ladies for their hospitality 
and endless courtesies; the trade press for its 
generous publicity; and the Fresno Quartet 
for the entertainment rendered. A separate 
memorial was made by the committee on the 
sudden death of the little son of A. C. Hamar, 
of Shaw & Hamar, Los Angeles, while the 
latter was on the way to the convention, and 
the secretary was instructed to write Mr. 
Hamar and his family and extend to them in 
their bereavement the sympathies of the asso- 
ciation membership. 


Notes of the Convention 


Fresno, situated in the center of the raisin 
producing country of the United States, 
known as the Garden of the Sun, was decor- 
ated with bunting and flags and ray-encircled 
electroliers in preparation for the Raisin Day 
celebration to be held Friday and Saturday. 
The lumbermen of this thriving place of 
50,000 people have been tireless in their 
efforts to show their wonder city to the vis- 
itors. California has the reputation of being 
one of the nation’s playgrounds, and Fresno 
maintained this reputation jealously. 

Mingled with the more serious aspects of 
the convention were entertainments galore. 
It is possible to do little more than to list 
them. Monday evening there was a reception 
with music and dancing in the Fresno Hotel. 
Tuesday noon all delegates and the visiting 











ladies were taken to the Sunnyside Country 
Club for lunch and later were taken about 
the city in cars. Tuesday evening in addi- 
tion to the concatenation described below, 
there was a theater party for the ladies, and 
later in. the evening there was a no-host 
affair at the Hughes Hotel, with music and 
dancing and an _  after-theater supper. 
Wednesday afternoon the visitors were taken 
thru the great Sun-Maid raisin plant of. the 
California Associated Raisin Co., the world’s 
largest raisin packing. plant. Wednesday 
evenirg is scheduled the annual banquet and 
dinner dance to be held at the Fresno Munic- 
ipal Auditorium. 

California Hoo-Hoo can be justly proud of 
the concatenation which was held on Tues- 
day night during the Western Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ convention. In the neighborhood of 
150 old cats assembled to witness the trip 
thru the catnip bed and over the back fence. 
Twenty-three big husky kittens were gath- 
ered together and they enjoyed the ceremony 
as much if not more than did the old cats. 

It was by far the best and livest concatena- 
tion ever held in California if not the entire 
United States and the nine putting on the 
work were congratulated by old-time cats 
for their excellent work. 

Many notables were 
in attendance and sev- 
eral were called on for 
short talks. Secretary- 
treasurer H. R. Isher- 
wood of St. Louis, and 
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Senior Hoo-Hoo F. E. 
Connor gave very inter- 
esting talks and urged 
all to begin now to 
make plans to attend 
the annual coneatena- 
tion to be held in Fres- 
no next September. 

Vicegerent Snark C. D. LeMaster acted as 
Snark and had the following most efficient 
helpers: Senior Hoo-Hoo, Nelson Dennis, of 
Fresno; Junior Hoo-Hoo, H. C. Verble. of 
Kinsburg; Bojum, A. J. Lucas; Scrivenoter, 
A. W. Bernhaner; Jabberwock, W. R. Tan- 
zer, all of Fresno; Custocatian, Paul F. Nord- 
strom, of Selma; Arcanoper, A. G. Cottrell; 
Gurdon. R. M. Peterson, of Fresno. 

After the kittens had been properly initiat- 
ed into the ways of old cats and had received 
the congratulations of those in attendance 
Snark C. D. LeMaster requested every one to 
return to the Hughes Hotel where they joined 
the iadies in a no-host affair. An after- 
theater supper was served.. A most enjoy- 
able evening was spent in singing and danc- 
ing which lasted until the very small hours. 





THE VISIT TO YOSEMITE 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL Park, April 29.—The 
lumbermen’s junket to the wonderland of Yosem- 
ite is in mid-flight. About 100 conventioners 
accepted the invitation to be guests of the 
California retailers for three days of sight 
seeing in this magnificent playground of the 
Sierras. W. E. Landram, of Merced, Calif., 
president of the San Joaquin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club, has had charge of arranging the 
details of the trip, and he has come along to 
see that the abundant hospitality of the Cali- 
fornians functions at 100 percent efficiency. 
He has overlooked no detail that would con- 
tribute to the comfort or pleasure of the visi- 
tors. 

A special train left Fresno Thursday, the 
day following the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, at 9 in the morning. The first stop was 
at the pretty little city of Merced, Mr. Lan- 
dram’s home town, where the local Chamber of 
Commerce took charge of the visitors, loaded 
them into a fleet of cars. and showed them the 


great fig, olive, apricot and peach orchards of 
which this town is justly proud. The im- 
mensely rich San Joaquin Valley changes char- 
acter slightly between Fresno and Merced; and 
while the former city is the center of the 
great raisin-producing area in the United 
States the latter city produces no raisin grapes 
but does lay claim to fame as a fig production 
center. It was here that W. A. Ducker, of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, with the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., came in with olive branches hang- 
ing thick with ripe olives. ‘‘Have a ripe 
olive,’’ said Mr. Ducker to the easiest look- 
ing mark in each group; ‘‘a nice, ripe olive, 
right off the branch.’’ Most of the easy marks 
bit; to their grief but to Mr. Ducker’s joy. 
He explained later that he was getting even 
with society for a similar trick played on him. 

Besides the auto trip thru the country, the 
Merced Chamber of Commerce contributed 
cigars and packages of figs. 

Between Merced and Merced Falls a box 
luncheon was served to the vacationists with 
the compliments of the San Joaquin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club. This organization has been 
tireless in its efforts to serve and entertain the 
convention visitors. One of its gifts consisted 
of great bouquets of sweet peas sent to the 
hotel rooms of all persons attending the con- 
vention. The luncheon was composed of sand- 
wiches, bottled milk, brick ice cream, oranges, 
bananas, packages of Sun-Maid muscat cluster 
raisins and the like. The baggage car was 
heavily stocked, and the visitors foraged busily’ 
most of the afternoon in the fruit boxes and 
the ice cream refrigerator. 

At Merced Falls the party visited the saw- 
mill of the Yosemite Lumber Co., of which 
R. C. Gracey is manager. This mill cuts sugar 
pine and white pine lumber. It utilizes the still 
water above a big power dam in the Yosemite 
River for its log pond. Near El Portal, which 
is the end of the railroad, the company brings 
its logs down the mountain on an incline by 
means of cable ears. This incline is 7,000 feet 
long and drops 3,000 feet in going that dis- 
tance. 

At El Portal the visitors were put aboard 
big auto stages for the trip up the valley. 
Starting in the morning on the level floor of 
the San Joaquin Valley the party had slowly 
drawn into more rugged country and had seen 
some interesting things in the way of moun- 
tains, white water, gold mines and the like be- 
fore arriving at El Portal. But from the. very 
beginning of the stage line the magnificence of 
the Yosemite began to unfold. The big ma- 
chines roared along the fine highway between 
the great walls of rock, threaded with ribbon- 
like waterfalls, which mark the limits of the 
broad and winding valley. It was drawing on 
towards evening, and while the highway was 
shadowed the sun still shone on the cliffs and 
snow fields along the skyline. Herds of only 
half-wild deer grazed along the highway, and 
the Yosemite River showed white water prac- 
tically all the way. At the end of the run the 
party unloaded at Yosemite Lodge, in whose 
cottages they are being entertained. The lodge 
stands in a broad meadow in the shadow of 
El Capitan and in sound of the roar of Yosem- 
ite Falls. Ex-president Boorman probably 
expressed the feeling of the visitors when after 
looking at the water plunging over the falls 
and down for-a distance of 2,000 feet and at 
the surronnding cliffs he remarked with a touch 
of awe in his voice, ‘‘This is a cathedral of 
God.’’ 

They tell a story of another lumberman who 
shall be nameless, who was not so overwhelmed 
by the sights of the valley. He was inspired 
to make a speech. The valley sometimes has 
that effect. ‘‘My friends,’’ he said, ‘‘we are 
carried away by the magnificence of this scene; 
but we must remember that nature is no less 
wonderful in her small aspects than in_her 
large. My friends, when God made El Capi- 
tan’s towering cliffs, he also made a grain of 
sand. When God made the roaring torrent of 
Yosemite Falls, he made a dewdrop. And 
when God made me he made a daisy.’’ 

The visitors are unanimous in their instant 
liking for Yosemite Lodge; for its comfortable 
cottages scattered about among the trees, for 
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its excellent food and most of all for its friend- 
jiness and cordiality. Mrs. Orleana McClellan, 
the hostess, is a complete impersonation of this 
friendly, well-bred, homelike atmosphere; and 
she quickly made the lumbermen and’ their 
wives feel that they were her good friends of 
long standing. 

No one is having a pleasanter time than 
Joseph Copeland, of Spokane, elected a direc- 
tor at the close of the convention, unless it is 
Mr, and Mrs. 8. C. Kenyon, of Bozeman, Mont. 
Mrs. Kenyon was one of the two ladies to whom 
President Boorman presented bouquets because 
their husbands had been in the lumber busi- 
ness for more than fifty years. F. Dean Pres- 
cott, of Fresno, who has been helping with the 
arrangement of the trip is at the moment of 
this writing sitting on the big porch of the 
lodge watching the dancers thru the windows 
and talking shop with W. G. Burton, of Salt 
Lake City, and A. Maccuaig, of Spokane. Sec- 


retary-manager A. L. Porter, of Spokane, of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


May 10-11—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando, Fla. First annual. 

May 11—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual, 

May 18—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Quarterly meeting. 

May 18-19—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Spring 
meeting. 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 

May 19—North Carolina Pine Association, Demp- 

sey Hotel, Macon, Ga. Monthly meeting. 

21-28—Own Your Home Exposition, Music 

Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 26-27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 

June 7-8—Lumber Trade —_ Association, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa. Annual. 

June 9-10—National Sachween Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

Tune 20-24—American Society for Testing Mate- 
= _ Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

nnual, 


May 


LIVELY CONCAT AT ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 2.—Last Friday night 
the local members of Hoo-Hoo held a lively 
concatenation. There were about eighty mem- 
bers present, and sixteen kittens were init- 
iated. The success of the meeting was largely 
attributable to the efforts of Vern N. Cor- 
nelius and his associates on the committee 
of arrangements. 

During the course of the dinner a delight- 
ful musical program was rendered. 

Vicegerent W. G. Funck, toastmaster, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the fine attendance 
and the nice class secured for initiation. 
Short addresses were made by Julius Seidel, 
W. P. Anderson, Wm. Lothman, jr., Geo. W. 
Funck, P. F. Cook, Col. E. J. McMahon, and 
Thos. C. Whitmarsh. The latter gave a very 
interesting account of his recent trip with 
the Chamber of Commerce excursionists into 
Mexico. 

The address of Snark L. M. Tully was a 
review of the work done by the order in 
recent years. 


LEGIONARIES HOLD CONFERENCES 


Portland, Ore., April 30.—Preliminary to 
the meeting of the board of directors of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen which 
convenes here Monday, May 16, meetings of 
the district boards will be held in the twelve 
districts. Norman F. Coleman, president, will 
preside at the western division meetings and 
Robert 8. Gill, executive secretary, will pre- 
side at the eastern division meetings. 

Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
headquarters has just received a communica- 
tion from C. C. Williams, professor of civil 
engineering at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan., requesting a complete expo- 
sition of the organization’ s plans and work- 
ings for use in the industrial relations work 


and Donald Ciark, of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, are very 
much present. Mr. Porter spent most of the 
day loafing in camp and resting after his 
strenuous week, but: Mr. Clark made the 80- 
mile drive by stage to see the big trees. 


Big Trees of California 


Most of the lumbermen who had never visited 
the park before went this morning to pay their 
respects to the giant Sequoias. The trip is a 
constant unfolding of wonders. The auto stages 
carry their passengers near the foot of the 
Bridal Veil, where there is a fall of white 
water for a distance of 600 feet, and then by 
many switchbacks and steep grades up one side 
of the valley until the visitors stand on In- 
spiration Point with the valley carpeted with 
trees stretching out at their feet, the sheer 
wall of El Capitan and the peaks of his fel- 
low mountains against the skyline and the Bridal 
Veil far below. There is such a constant and 
violent craning of necks as the ears climb the 





in the university. Another similar inquiry 
has reeently come from the General Electric 
Co. 


INVITES ALL CYPRESS MEN 


New OrzEANS, LA., May 2.—The annual 
meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, scheduled for May 11 here in 
New Orleans, may assume the proportions of a 
conference of the cypress industry entire, as 
nonmembers of the association have been in- 
vited to attend and several have already an- 
nounced their intention to be present. Indica- 
tions point to a large and representative at- 
tendance of the membership, and a highly 
interesting meeting. 


ONTARIO BRANCH ELECTS 


ToRONTO, ONT., May 2.—The annual meeting 
of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which is the southern 
branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (Inc.), was held at Sarnia, on April 
27 and was far and away the most interest- 
ing, important and well attended district meet- 
ing that has ever been held in Ontario. A fea- 
ture of the event was the fact that many of the 
members brought along their wives, who were 
specially entertained by Mrs. C. H. Belton, and 
a committee of Sarnia ladies. They were giv- 
en an automobile ride around Sarnia and the 
neighboring country, including a visit to the 
summer home of W. A. Saurwein, of the Cleve- 
land-Sarnia Sawmills Co. 

The business meeting, held in the afternoon 
in the Chamber of Commerce, was presided 
over by A. R. Sanders, St. Thomas, president 
of the association. Mr. Sanders outlined some 
of the important matters which had been taken 
up by the association during the year. Secre- 
tary-treasurer B. F. Clarke, of Glencoe, pre- 
sented his annual statement showing a mem- 
bership of forty dealers, and a satisfactory 
financial situation. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—John T. Wallace, London. 

Vicechairman—E. C. Russell, Walkerville. 

Secretary-treasurer—B. F. Clarke, Glencoe. 

Executive committee—S. Herath, Ojibway ; M. R. 
Bogart, Chatham ; John McGibbon, Sarnia ; Charles 
Hubbell, Thamesville ; Ws Green, St. Thomas ; 
J. A. McPherson, Merlin ; ee Ge Warwick, Blenheim ; 
George H. Belton, London. 

A discussion followed in regard to the annual 
fee, which was increased from $5 to $10. 

John T. Wallace, of London, the new chair- 
man, presided for the balance of the meeting. 
Mayor George Crawford, of Sarnia, attended 
and welcomed the visitors. The report of the 
committee on mutual life insurance was pre- 
sented by A. R. Sanders, of St. Thomas. This 


matter is still under consideration and no ac- 


tion was taken. The committee on millwork cost 
also presented a report giving information on 


trail that the tourists soon notice a faint odor 
of hot rubber. This of course may come from 
overheated tires. The sun becomes very hot 
on these mountain slopes and this together with 
the altitude induces sleepiness. Will Goddard, 
of Butte, Mont., dozed and nodded until an 
extra lurch of the machine caused him to half 
open drowsy eyes, when he found himself star- 
ing straight down into an abyss a thousand feet 
deep. ‘‘Oh, the devil!’’ he exlaimed in horror 
and fright as he came wide awake with a jerk. 
And then he heard the lady in the front seat 
saying, ‘‘Isn’t it marvelous how many old 
friends people run across here in the valley?’’ 

Finally upon arriving at the giant trees the 
English language which already had been sub- 
jected to some heavy strains blew up and quit; 
and people who had read about the big red- 
woods from childhood stared at the ‘‘ Grizzly 
Giant’’ and could think of nothing more ex- 
pressive to say than ‘‘Some tree!’’ The visi- 
tors wandered for an hour thru the grove, eat- 
ing lunch and taking pictures. 


the cost of producing a number of important 
lines, such as inside and outside door and win- 
dow frames. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed the presentation of this report. 

A discussion was also held upon the subject 
‘*Would a Big Drop in the Price of Lumber 
Stimulate Building?’’ C. H. Belton, Sarnia, 
stated that he believed the drop in the price 
of lumber had already stimulated building to 
a large extent. He spoke vigorously in favor 
of the retail lumber dealer making good use of 
all possible lines of publicity. : 

Short addresses were also delivered by G. B. 
VanBlaricom and Horace Boultbee, Toronto, 
secretary of the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

Addresses were also delivered by George H. 
Belton of London and John MeGibbon, of 
Sarnia. 

At 6:30 the visiting members were tendered a 
banquet in the Sarnia Chamber of Commerce 
restaurant. E. C. Barre presided and was re- 
sponsible for carrying off the proceedings of 
the evening in a very delightful manner. Sev- 
eral short addresses were also delivered by Mr. 
Barre, W. H. Kenney, president of the 
Sarnia Chamber of Commerce, Horace Boultbee, 
Toronto, G. F. VanBlaricom, George H. Belton, 
London, Neil Watson, mayor of Mull; and R. C. 
Restrick, of the Restrick Lumber Co., Detroit. 

In the evening the ladies present were enter- 
tained at dinner, and were then given a theater 
party. After the men’s banquet in the eve- 
ning they were entertained at a local moving 
picture theater. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE CALL 

Norfolk, Va., May 2.—A call has been 
issued by Secretary Vaughan Camp, of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, for the next 
meeting of that body to be held at the Demp- 
sey Hotel, Macon, Ga., at 10 a. m. on Thurs- 
day, May 19. 

The hope has been expressed in the call 
that as many of the members as possible will 
attend this meeting as the association has 
recently secured a large number of members . 
in the North Georgia and Alabama territories 
and this is the first opportunity to hold a. 
meeting in that section. A large attendance 
is especially desired so that an enthusiastic 


_ meeting will result. 


One very important matter that will be 
brought up at the meeting is the proposed 
reduction in freight rates by the railroads. 
There have been numerous suggestions of the 
reduction in rates, which correspond to the 
percentage increase over 1918 freight rates 
with a maximum. The association opposed 
this system successfully last year, and a spe- 
cial committee, which will meet at an — 
date to go into the plan of reduction, 
make its report at the Macon meeting, 
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Appalachian Logging Congress in Notable 
Three Days’ Meeting Discusses Woods Problems 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 30.—When the sec- 
ond day’s session of the Appalachian Log- 
ging Congress opened Friday morning Pres- 
ident F. G. Norcross asked Vice-President 
John Raine, of the Meadow River Lumber 
Co., Rainelle, W. Va., to preside, and Mr. 
Raine took the chair. The first on the morn- 
ing program was a paper prepared and read 
by E. A. Gaskill, of the Suncrest Lumber 
Co. and the Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co., Sun- 
burst, N. C 

[Mr. Gaskill’s paper appears elsewhere in 
this issue.—Editor. ] 

The suggestions made by Mr. Gaskill re- 
garding the protection of steam boilers and 
the use of superheated steam inspired a great 
deal of discussion, participated in by many 
members. All recognized the wastefulness of 
exposed pipes and boilers and it was generally 
conceded that by careful lagging anywhere 
from 15 to 25 pereent saving in fuel could be 
made. Machinery men present told of the 
application of superheaters to donkey engines, 
locomotives ete., saying the matter of expense 
was practically the only obstacle to their use 
on skidders. Until, however, more attention 
has been given to insulating, it was felt that 
superheaters would hardly be advisable. 
Other features of Mr. Gaskill’s paper also 
were discussed by several members. 


Operating Log Slides 


The next subject for discussion was ‘‘ Log- 
ging with Log Slide Method in Combination 
with Ground Skidder,’’ opened by F. B. 
Duane, of the Western Carolina Lumber Co., 
Burnsville, N. C. Mr. Duane explained that 
the log slide is designed as a substitute for 
railroads, and that it is practicable only in a 
very mountainous country. In explaining 
‘ the construction of the slide he said good 
logs should be used and curves should be 
avoided as much as possible, as well as humps 
and depressions. He spoke of one of his slides 
that is one and three-fourths miles long, over 
which he has brought in 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
feet of logs and has 10 000, 000 or 12 000, 000 
feet more to bring in over it. Three skidders 
are used in connection with the slide, being 
so set as to skid 1,500 feet each and overlap 
somewhat along the slide. By the use of oil, 
Mr. Duane said, the efficiency of the slide 
has been increased 100 percent. In winter 
parts of the slide are sprinkled and frozen 
to make it more slippery. The cost of the 
slide was about $5,000 a mile, which he con- 
sidered cheaper than snake roads to get the 
same timber. 


Operation of the Incline Railway 


Incline logging was then discussed by C. S. 
Badgett, of the Champaion Fiber Co., Can- 
ton, N. C., who read a paper on that subject, 
describing in detail the equipment and meth- 
ods of operation. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


In opening the afternoon session President 
Norcross read a telegram from G. L. Wood, 
of Baltimore, Md., expressing his regret at 
being unable to attend and wishing for the 
congress a successful and profitable meeting. 
The Chair then called upon A. W. Dodge, of 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., who, 
speaking on ‘‘Industrial Suggestions,’’ dis- 
cussed many of the problems, national and 
international, now confronting industry. 

Two subjects were assigned to C. L. Bab- 
cock, of the Babeock Lumber & Land Co., 
Mary ville, Tenn.,—‘‘ Use of Caterpillar Steam 
Shovel in Logging Railroad Construction’’ 
and ‘‘Portable Camp Housing.’’ 

In discussing the first subject Mr. Babcock 
passed about photographs showing the char- 
acter of the work performed. The first photo- 
graph showed a bridge across Citico Creek, 
which enters the Tennessee River about twen- 


ty miles from Maryville. In crossing the 
creek a fill and a bridge sixteen feet high 
were constructed. For this work, which was 
performed by a steam shovel, the following 
costs were given: 
Shovel engineer 
Fireman, dumpman, night watchman and 

pit man, $3.20 eac 
Oil, repairs and coal 11.00 
Gasoline, oil and repairs for F gaa (water) 
Subgrading, 5 men at $3 a day 15.00 
Engineering and overhead 
Interest 


Total cost "$50.00 
Average 250 yards a day or at 20 cents a yard, 
The next operation shown by Mr. Babcock 
was in solid rock, running about one thousand 
feet, for which the cost was as follows: 
Shovel engineer and expense per day (as 
before) 
Drilling 
Dynamite 
Interest 


$121.20 


Mr. Babcock said the work moved thru this 
stretch at 100 cubie yards a day, or at a cost 
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of $1.10 per yard, plus 5 percent overhead, 
or a total of $1.26 per yard. 

Continuing on the operation, Mr. Babcock 
told about cutting and filling in*which the 
steam shovel and dump wagons were utilized. 
The work was in dirt and stone, principally 
dirt. However, some blasting was done, and 
the operation proceeded as described by Mr. 
Babcock: 

‘“TIn the cut we first drilled holes and made 
a shot with powder, wasting considerable of 
this dirt, and then with the use of shovel 
and dump wagons and teams hauled the dirt 
back down the grade to the fill. That from 
the upper end of the cut was taken up the 
stream and made into a fill.’’ The cost of 
this operation was as follows: 

Shovel expense (as before)........... ecee 


Drilling 
Powder 


“Five teams at $6 per day 


Engineering and overhead 
Interest 


Total cost 

Average cost per yard, 40 cents. 

Mr. Babcock explained in connection with 
these figures that considerable time was lost 
in waiting for teams on the longer part of 
the hauls. 

Another picture shown by Mr. Babcock was 
of a grade made with dirt from a cut about 


thirty feet high. He explained that powder 
was used to shoot the dirt off the top where 
it was too high to be reached with the 
shovel, the rest being handled with the latter. 
At that particular point, he said, the hillside 
was very steep. 

Continuing, the speaker said that the pic- 
tures taken were for the purpose of showing 
the variety of work performed by the shovel. 
He said further that the shovel, which is of 
the selfpropelling ‘‘creeping’’ type, is the 
kind best suited for practical railroad build- 
ing. Further, he said: ‘‘We feel that they 
are especially good in going around obstacles 
where there are little coves and depressions 
along the right of way for you can make cuts 
as well as fills. If you do not have the dirt 
to make the fill in going into a small cove 
you can slip around the grade and throw up 
dirt and make fills in that manner, and from 
the experience we have had it can be done 
more cheaply than by hand.’’ 

Mr. Babcock said that es he had done no 
hand grading for a number of years he had 
no figures that would afford a basis for com- 
paring the cost of such work done by hand 
with the costs he had just given. 


Portable Housing for Camps 


In taking up the subject of portable hous- 
ing, Mr. Babcock said the portable houses 
are made 10x18 by 8 feet high. Sometimes 
we put two up together, or even three, and 
a porch is built on. Portable houses, he said, 
were more economical than large stationary 
camps. He showed blueprints of portable 
barns 10 x16, which he said were large enough 
for two horses. Good foundations are put 
under all the buildings, as it is difficult other- 
wise to keep the roofs from leaking. Black- 
smith shops are built in the same manner. 
Mr. Babcock offered to supply blueprints on 
request. 

Labor 


One of the most interesting papers pre- 
sented at the meeting was that of John Raine, 
vice-president of the congress, to whom had 
been assigned the subject ‘‘Labor.’’ 

[Mr. Raine’s paper appears elsewhere.— 
Editor.] 

Mr. Raine was listened to with the greatest 
attention and was heartily applauded when 
he had completed his excellent paper. 

Horses 

To John Shea, of Shea Bros., logging con- 
tractors, Knoxville, Tenn., was given the sub- 
ject ‘‘Horses’’ to discuss. Mr. Shea has had 
a very long and extensive experience in log- 
ging, and tho he has used all kinds of ani- 
mals and many kinds of machinery, it was 
plain that he still retained his love and 
admiration for man’s noblest friend, the 
horse. 

For this purpose, Mr, Shea said, he pre- 
ferred the Percheron horse, weighing from 
1,500 to 1,800 pounds, as he is logging in 
heavy hardwoods. For spruce or other lighter 
woods, he said, smaller horses, perhaps weigh- 
ing 1,400 pounds would do. The eastern horse, 
he said, is more active and more readily 
broken into the work. 

With respect to care, the speaker said the 
horse should have no water or grain while 
hot, tho he might have hay. Oats he consid- 
ered best as a grain feed, corn and barley 
being deemed a good feed, but corn alone 
too ‘‘heating.”’ Even corn and barley, he 
thought, too heating when heavy feeding is 
necessary. Horses in work, he said, as they 
get no grass, sould have alfalfa or some sim- 
ilar food. There is danger that the horse at 
hard work and on heavy feed may suffer 
from fever, especially in case of injury, the 
fever immediately going to the injured part. 
When idle the feed should be cut one-half. 

As to shoeing he said the best blacksmith 
obtainable is not too good. Others are likely 
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to put on lighter shoes set narrow and thus 
cause contracted hoofs and lameness. Shoes 
should not only be heavy and wide, but 
should have long toe calks so the horse can 
climb, at the same time that his feet are 
protected from injury. -For harness he pre- 
ferred the Concord hames, Irish or Scotch 
collars and low draft on the hames. Leather 
traces, he said, are the easiest on the horses’ 
shoulders, tho they are the most expensive 
in first cost. On every harness there should 
be a good ‘‘choke’’ strap running from belly 
band to bottom of collar to hold the collar 
down and prevent choking of the horse. Mr. 
Shea also told of some of the simple remedies 
used in case of sickness of horses. He closed 
with a tribute to ‘‘Old John,’’ a horse that 
he used in skidding for twenty-four years, 
and ‘‘Old Jack,’’ a horse that President Nor- 
eross rode for 24 years. Both horses were 
‘‘pensioned’’ in their declining years ané 
died at very old age. 

A brief discussion that followed Mr. Shea’s 
talk disclosed the fact that the ox and the 
mule have advocates among woods operators, 
and several declared that, regardless of the 
improvements in machinery, mules, horses or 
steers will always be needed. 

Track Laying Machinery 

The taking up and putting down of logging 
railroad by means of machinery was the next 
subject brought before the congress, J. J. 
Lumm, sales manager of the Clyde Iron 
Works, Duluth, Minn., opening the discussion 
with a very instructive paper. Mr. Lumm 
said that the railroad taken up and put down 
in the lumber business exceeded each year 
the total railroad mileage of the United 
States, and that strangely enough a great 
deal of this work is still done by hand labor. 
For some reason, he said, the use of machin- 
ery in the woods has not been availed of to 
the extent that it has in the mill; in the 
woods the slogan is ‘‘Show me’’; in the mill 
the slightest suggestion brings an opportunity 
for a tryout. Mr. Lumm went into his sub- 
ject quite fully, recounting somewhat of the 
history of the development of tracklaying 
machinery and describing the different ma- 
chines in use. 

In comparing the costs relatively of hand 
and machine tracklaying and taking up, Mr. 
Lumm said that machine work cost from 
two-thirds to one-half as much as hand labor 
for the same trackage. His statement was 
confirmed by the experience of a member who 
cited his costs showing that the machine did 
the work for much less than one-half the cost 
of hand labor. Mr. Lumm said he had an 
abundance of verifying data that he would 
be glad to submit to interested operators on 
request. . 

Logging Railroads 


W. T. Latham, of the Andrews Manufac- 
turing Co., Andrews, N. C., was on the pro- 
gram for an address on ‘‘Logging Rail- 
roads,’’ and tho he was present at the Con- 
gress Mr. Latham had so severe a cold that 
he was unable to present his paper. Pres- 
oe Norcross, therefore, read the paper for 
1lm. 

Mr. Latham emphasized the importance of 
a careful survey prior to laying out the rail- 
road, and said that good construction with 
a view of bringing out all the lumber or 
logs reached by the line with a minimum of 
difficulty is the end to be aimed at. For 
the dirt work he recommended the steam 
shovel, the same machine being satisfactory 
in rock when ‘‘shooting’’ is done well in 
advance of it. Mr. Latham said he had also 
a ditcher which had proved to be very sat- 
isfactory for grade work, as well as for fill- 
ing track with a dump car, for ditching the 
wet places and cuts, and even for loading 
logs in case something happens to the regular 
loader. He uses the same machine also with 
a rehaul for pulling logs across the streams 
where they can not be reached with the 
loader. 

With respect to track equipment, 


Mr. 
Latham said the heavier the rail the less 


trouble there is in upkeep. Experience had 
shown that it pays to do careful subgrading 


and on the main line to use nothing but the 
best oak ties. These he has cut 7 inches 
thick, with 6-inch face and 8% feet long and 
is paying 50 each for them; believing them 
to be cheaper in the long run than inferior 
ties. He is using 56- and 60-pound steel for 
70-ton engines and 40-foot flat cars. These 
ears, Mr: Latham said, were ‘‘inherited’’ 
with the rest of the equipment; tho he pre- 
ferred skeleton cars with single bunk on 
account of light weight and short wheel base. 

For motive equipment he advised locomo- 
tives all of one size and make, so that repairs 
would be interchangeable. He is standard- 
izing his equipment as rapidly as practicable. 
He is operating on a maximum grade of 7 
percent and all cars are equipped with air. 
On the lesser grades he has two or three 40- 
degree curves. 


Round Table Discussion 


The program provided at this stage for a 
round table discussion, open to all. The 
discussion was opened by E. O. Robinson, of 
Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, operating 
mills at Quicksand, Ky., and elsewhere. . Mr. 
Robinson, after referring to a_ resolution 
adopted at a former meeting of the congress 
regarding the ‘‘moonshine’’ traffic in the 
woods, said that this illicit traffic in whiskey 
is becoming more and more serious. 

Mr. Robinson’s presentation of the situa- 
tion was shown not to be overdrawn by the 
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testimony and experience of several others; 
including Mr. Babcock, Mr. Noreross, Mr. 
Gasteiger and Mr. Gennett. It was the con- 
sensus that little help can be expected from 
the Federal authorities as they have insuffi- 
cient money and men to cope with the situa- 
tion and their policy is to do nothing unless 
provided with evidence of actual illicit dis- 
tilling with information regarding the guilty 
persons. Not much better success is achieved 
by local and State officials. It was thought 
that the most promising method is to get 
good men into office locally, get behind them 
in their efforts to suppress illicit distilling 
and ‘‘fire’’?’ men who drink on the job or 
have anything to do with bringing liquor into 
camp or town. 

Finally, a resolution offered by Mr. Robin- 
son calling the attention of Federal, State 
and local enforcement officials to conditions 
in the woods and urging enforcement of the 
law and suppression of the traffic was adopted 
unanimously. 

At this stage President Norcross said he 
would present to the congress a recommenda- 
tion and a request of the executive commit- 
tee urging every person present to become a 
member of the congress. He also passed out 
to those present a list of the laws offered to 
the Tennessee legislature which were _ pernic- 
ious and not framed in behalf of the public 


welfare and which had been defeated thru 
the activities of the legislative and publicity 
committee. The Chair then referred to the 
unjust action taken against the Southern Pine 
Association and read extracts from news- 
papers criticising and misrepresenting the 
lumber industry and declared that lumbermen 
should have in each State committees that 
would refute these calumnies. 

Mr. Gennett cited several examples of mis- 
leading newspaper articles in which the facts 
were misstated and the lumber industry gen- 
erally misrepresented. He also urged the ap- 
pointment of publicity committees. 

It was decided that such committees should 
be appointed in each of the States in which 
the congress has members. 

Announcement was made that the tractor 
demonstration planned for the afternoon Sat- 
urday had been abandoned, but that a dem- 
onstration of drying would be made at the 
plant of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Co. instead, and all who desired to see the 
demonstration were invited to make the tri 
for which transportation would be furnished. 
The session then adjourned. 

SATURDAY MORNING 


The final session of the congress was opened 
Saturday morning with a paper prepared and 
read by L. D. Gasteiger, of the Pittsburg 
Lumber Co., Braemar, Tenn., on ‘‘ Getting 
Accurate Costs.’’ 

Mr. Gasteiger likened an accurate cost find- 
ing system to a compass, without which the 
business man may be dashed upon the rocks 
of failure. Not only does ignorance endanger 
the individual operator who has no accurate 
system of cost keeping, but it demoralizes 
the industry and injures even those other 
operators who do know their costs. 

In every system, the speaker said, the 
amount invested in timber lands must first 
be considered and the probable sales value 
of lumber must be considered and a reason- 
able average determined over a period of 
years in order to afford a sound basis from 
which to work. Then plant facilities, their 
costs as related to the probable length of 
time required to cut out, must be considered; 
and this initial investment should be taken 
care of by means of a monthly or an annual 
depreciation charge, which of course greatly 
affects costs. Next railroad construction and 
maintenance should have attention; a careful 
survey and estimate of costs being made be- 
fore construction is begun. Depreciation of 
equipment also must be taken care of at reg- 
ular intervals. Finally, Mr. Gasteiger said, 
labor is the most potent factor in determin- 
ing lumber costs. To these, of course, must 
be added the supplies for teams and men. To 
illustrate the methods of his own concern in 
keeping costs Mr. Gasteiger presented on the 
blackboard the following statement: 
STOCKING COSTS: 


838,374 feet. Cost pe 


Total Cost M. ft. 


$ 1,484.14 
1,334.94 
1,200.58 


Labor: 
Cutting 
Swamping 
Teaming 


Teams 
Cook room loss 
Branch line railroad con- 
struction 2,715.21 


$8,145.17 





SAWCUT: 
1,077 195 feet. 
LOADING LOGS: 
Labor, supplies and ex- 
penses 


FREIGHT ON LOGS FROM 
WOODS TO MILL 
SAWING COSTS: 
Labor, supplies and ex- 
penses 
YARD: 
Trucking, sticking, 
plies and expenses 
Administration and general 
expenses 
Depreciation of machinery 
and equipment 
Depletion of timber 
Loading sold lumber (508,305 


431.75 


5,793.75 


2,535.59 


sup- 
765.78 


2,854.78 


1,163.37 
5,367.16 





Totals $27,422.86 
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This statement of Mr. Gasteiger excited 
considerable discussion. Mr. Gasteiger ex- 
plained that it was at best only a sort of 
estimate or guide for operations from month 
to month, requiring adjustment periodically; 
the footage of logs, for example, not being 
log scale, but his own estimates; and the logs 
themselves representing in part at least work 
of the preceding month, not that in which 
the sawing is done. 

He explained that the present operations 
are in low hills, in woods with little under- 
brush and distances of one mile and‘up. As 
the cook room showed a loss, Mr. Gasteiger 
explained that only 60 cents a day is charged, 
it being deemed advisable to do that because 
40 percent of the men lived near and boarded 
themselves. The high transportation charge 
on the logs he explained by the fact that they 
are carried on an independent railroad to 
which a fixed flat charge is paid. He is oper- 
ating in 60 percent hemlock and 40 percent 
hardwood, maple and hickory constituting not 
more than 10 or 15 percent of the cut and 
timber running about thirty thousand feet to 
the acre. 

Mr. Gennett said his costs were consid- 
erably higher than Mr. Gasteiger’s because 
he was cutting from 70 to 75 percent of hard- 
wood, largely hickory, oak and poplar. 

Mr. Latham said his lumber cost his con- 
cern $14.50 from the woods to the pile. 

E. E. Krause, of the American Column & 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, and L. A. Ro- 
berg, of Cincinnati, discussed in some detail 
the technicalities of cost keeping. 

C. G. Rogers, forester of India, who has 
































































































































































































































been in America for several months with a 
number of student foresters, was invited to 
give his impressions of lumbering in the 
United States. Mr. Rogers talked very inter- 
estingly of the contrasts between labor costs, 
labor efficiency and the use of machinery in 
India and in this country. He said it was 
inconceivable that the United States would 
fail to replenish its forest resources and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Federal Govern- 
ment is the proper agency to promote for- 
estry. 

The Chair then read a letter from Leslie 
Brooks, of Bryson City, N. C., who was un- 
able to be present. Mr. Brooks, however, 
had sent his paper on ‘‘Timber Resources of 
Panama,’’ which was read by Mr. Norcross. 
Following the reading of the paper Mr. 
Lumm pointed out some of the confusing 
statements made regarding the character of 
the timber in Panama, saying that Espavie 
is not mahogany, but that there is a true 
mahogany in that country. Mr. Lumm said 
also that there is a government mill in Pan- 
ama cutting 35,000 feet daily and another 
cutting 80,000 feet. Espavie, he said, runs 
15,000 feet per acre, much more than mahog- 
any; and he said that confusing espavie with 
the true mahogany had discredited the for- 
mer, which has merits of its own that are 
sufficient to sustain it as one of the most 
valuable woods of Panama. It is good enough, 
he said, to go under its own name. 

The final address on the program was that 
of Andrew Gennett, of the Gennett Lumber 
Co., Asheville, N. C. Mr. Gennett’s subject 
was ‘‘Portable Mill Operations,’’ but as the 


program had been very long and the time 
for adjournment was near he said he would 
make his remarks brief. Formerly a portable 
mill operator, but now a band mill operator, 
he said he wanted to pay a tribute to the 
little mill. Its importance in the history of 
the industry would be realized, he said, when 
it is known that 60 percent of the hardwoods 
of the Appalachians is cut by portable mills. 
These mills, he explained, in the heyday of 
prosperity, could pick up any kind of timber 
and put it into the market at almost any 
price. Now, however, owing to lack of 
stumpage and financial strength and to the 
fact that much of the most accessible timber 
has already been utilized, these portable mills 
can not ‘‘come back’’ for some time; and 
therefore the band mills with capacity for 
only 40 percent of normal production can not 
supply demand when it once gets back to 
anywhere near normal. 

Moreover, Mr. Gennett said: ‘‘Long after 
the present generation of band mill operators 
is but a memory the shrill whistle of the 
little portable will be heard in the land and 
it will be cutting hardwoods for furniture 
for your children and your children’s chil- 
dren.’’ This concluded the set program of 
the congress. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The final act of the congress was to adopt 
resolutions that had been referred to the 
executive committee. These resolutions, 
which were offered by President Norcross on 
behalf of the committee, included the fol- 
lowing: That the president of the congress 











This problem, like the poor, is always with us; 
not that there is any necessary relation between 
the two, for the exact opposite is true and this is 
still the land of unlimited opportunity for the 
man that has a mind to work and to save. Labor 
largely missed its golden opportunity in the im- 
mediately past “silk shirt” era; and in the burn- 
ing present organized labor is forfeiting all right 
to public favor by holding out against wage reduc- 
tions in a period. of general price deflation. 
Labor’s opportunity for gain has been and is 
prodigious. At the present time 60 percent to 70 
of the entire cost of railroad service goes to labor 
and labor can claim very likely from 60 percent to 
30 of the total cost of all commodities and service. 

Operators, pressed for increased production dur- 
ing the period of supreme demand and oppressed 
with low production and much indifference on the 
part of labor, prayed for the coming of a panic 
that might bring labor back to earth. But such 
employers caught in the trough of deflation are 
probably sorry that their prayers have in part 
been answered. The constantly falling value of 
our product with idle mills and decreasing pro- 
duction has brought us to so low an estate that 
we are like the farmer that sold the family cow 
and spent the proceeds for a beefsteak; we must 
Spend the proceeds of a car of lumber to pay 
traveling expenses to the congress. 

An Anomalous Situation 

Things are out of joint and the situation is 
anomalous. We are told that while there is cry- 
ing need for a million and a quarter homes, four 
million men walk our streets jobless (However, the 
oracle of Dawson says there are no more idle men 
than formerly, they are simply not on the pay- 
roll) ; that while millions are starving in China, 
grain is a drug on the market in fruitful America ; 
that while such living bread finds no market, more 
ships than ever lie idly anchored in our coastwise 
harbors; that while world-wide millions of human 
beings suffer for lack of necessary clothing for 
warmth and beauty, unsalable wool and cotton 
glut the American and British warehouses; that 
while Europe is in abject need of our products, 
the low value of their money and their reduced 
credit will not permit them to buy; that while 
British labor is in need of a continuous working 
day and constant pay, it is threatening the greatest 
industrial war of history. In Russia thru the 
rule of the proletariat and the crushing of indi- 
vidual rights of person and property, we look on 
a dying nation that should be one of the most 
prosperous in the world. 


Evidently the world is out of balance and our 

























































































































































































































































































*An address delivered betore Appalachian 
Logging Congress, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28. 














‘Labor and 


Its Relations With Capital" 


[By John Raine, Rainelle, W. Va.] 


industry, ditto. Apparently the rakers in our 
saw are too long; the bits in the planer head are 
of unequal weight; the axe handle is badly bent; 
the teeth in the steam shovel are too dull to cut 
the shale; one belt of our tractor is off and we 
are going around in a circle or the cableway 
skidder has no bypass. I miss a ball game and the 
association of friends to write this. Quite evi- 
dently our hitch is askew and the jay grab is not 
working. That spells trouble. 

International questions, transportation prob- 
lems and labor give the big hints of our difficul- 
ties and labor transfuses all of them. 

The world war destroyed the normal political 
equilibrium between the nations and also between 
the industries both foreign and domestic and 
which must be restored before we can have pros- 
perity. Our producing capacity is so large that we 
must have a world outlet if our labor is to be 
fully and continuously employed. We have boasted 
about America for Americans and thought that 
we could live to ourselves, but we now see that 
that was a mistake and we must have the foreign 
markets to be continuously prosperous. Our in- 
dustry particularly needs the foreign market, but 
that market’s ability to buy has been greatly re- 
duced by the impoverishment of war. If the for- 
eign workman buys our goods he can only pay 
for them in terms of his own earning power. The 
German workman is reported to be receiving $3.50 
per week in the equivalent of American money; 
then how can he buy American goods, necessary to 
our prosperity, produced on the basis of labor 
at $21 or higher per week? We do not want to 
see our own labor reduced to such a competitive 
basis. We must put some tariff wall against the 
incoming product of such cheap labor, but to 
build such wall too high will shut out all such 
goods and by the same token reduce our own 
exports, for we can compete with this cheap labor 
and for our increased production find our outlet 
in one way, and that is thru reduction in the per 
unit cost of our commodities, which will help to 
secure a permanent market for them and hence 
continuous employment for our labor. Superior 
machinery and highest efficiency of labor only can 
meet the situation. 


Equilibrium Must Be Restored 

The business equilibrium between the nations 
must be restored to some degree before American 
business can go full steam ahead. Our Govern- 
ment, or associated business with almost equal 
power, must aid and aid generously in the restora- 
tion of foreign credits, if not thru the cancella- 
tion of war loans—which idea is not popular with 
our people—at least thru the guarantee of long 


. time credit extensions and the possible passing of 


interest obligations until such credit needing 
nations are restored to a more nearly normal 
condition. Thus may be brought about that free 
flow of commodity exchange so much needed. 

Also there must be permitted the inflow of the 
right type of foreign labor. We have always 
needed this, and with normal prosperity will need 
it again. But a close guard should be kept at our 
gates and the louse-infected hordes crowding our 
ports of entry should be barred until at least they 
can fit themselves to meet the American ideals as 
to sanitation, moral tone and education. The 
right type must be encouraged to come for they 
can do work and do it well that our own people 
will not do. In our own industry we have often 
longed for more of the type represented by that 
sturdy and efficient woodhick who was “Yon Yon- 
son from Yonsonburg hunting yob.” 


Transportation Is Disturbing Factor 


Another factor that disturbs the equilibrium be- 
tween the industries is that of transportation. 
Transportation is the very life blood of our busi- 
ness prosperity. It is important that the carriers 
make money. This they are not doing. Labor's 
spokesman charges that the roads are losing a 
billion a year thru mismanagement. The railway 
executives claim they are losing 300 millions a 
year thru waste and inefficiency of labor and be- 
cause the basis of pay is not in correspondence 
with the work done. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics estimates 
that the payroll of the railroads for 1920 was 
$1,870,517,858 over 1917 and adding the full 
increase for the year 1921 would make a total of 
$2,078,517,858. This excessive contribution to 
one class disturbs the balance necessary to gen- 
eral prosperity in all industry. 

Secretary Wallace declares that “The farmers 
can not stand for making railway workmen a pre- 
ferred class and paying them wages altogether out 
of line with the wages that the farmer gets.” 
Neither can the lumberman, and the “economic 
concert” in industry necessary to general pros- 
perity is impossible with such inequality in wages. 
It reacts against us in two ways. First, thru 
direct competition in labor; and, second, in de- 
stroying the railroads’ ability to buy our product 
because of lack of earning power, thereby elimi- 
nating-or crippling at least, one of our largest 
customers. Rates have increased about 100 per- 
cent, thereby reducing our earning power by that 
much and the railway executives claim that the 
increased labor cost of railway transportation 
equals or exceeds the increase in freight rates. 


Other Industries 
Not only in transportation but in other indus- 
tries is there lack of the free movement of labor 
and the maintenance of that right equilibrium 
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appoint a committee of three on power log- 
ing equipment, with E. A. Gaskill as chair- 
man, to take up with machinery manufac- 
turers the recommendations made by Mr. 
Gaskill in his address on overhead cableway 
logging equipment, and to report at the fall 
meeting of the congress. 

A resolution thanking the Mayor of Cin- 
cinnati and other civic officials, the Chamber 
of Commerce, Lumbermen’s Club, general 
entertainment committee, its chairman, W. C. 
Champion, and J. J. Linehan, J. C. West, E. 
J. Thoman and Thomas Quinlan, for their 
hospitality. 

A resolution thanking the hotel for the 
service rendered members in attendance, and 
the trade journals and the newspapers for 
the publicity given the congress; thanking 


the Clyde Iron Works for the badges fur-- 


nished, and that concern and others for the 
moving pictures shown and the exhibits made; 
thanking the committees and the speakers 
for their efforts in making the congress a 
success; thanking the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association for supplying the 
films showing hardwood operations; a reso- 
lution endorsine the action of the traffic asso- 
ciations in petitioning the various tribunals 
of the Government and the carriers to bring 
about the necessary readjustment of rates to 
permit business to go forward; a resolution 
condemning as unfair competition the at- 
tempts of certain old-line insurance companies 
to secure legislation tending to restrict the 
operations of the mutual companies and urg- 
ing that all members of the congress direct 
their efforts tow-rd securing protection 


against such legislation; a resolution direct- 
ing the executive committee of the congress 
to take positive and vigorous steps to stop 
the illicit manufacture and sale of whiskey by 
bringing the matter to the attention of the 
prohibition enforcement officials, State and 
National, and assisting such officials in all 
proper ways, and to devise such other ways 
and means to suppress this traffic as the com- 
mittee may deem proper and practical; a 
resolution requesting the committee on power 
logging equipment to investigate and report 
at the fall meeting on the subject of steam 
economy, particularly the following phases: 


1—Costs, methods, and possible fuel econ- 
omy of proper insulation of exposed boiler 
and pipe surfaces in present standard equip— 
ment. 

2—Methods and comparative costs and 
economies in improved steam consumption; 
(a) thru use of dried steam without super- 
heating; (b) thru use or superheated steam; 
(b-1) by use of patented superheaters; (b-2) 
by interior installation of main steam pipes 
with such exposure to combustion gases as 
will secure moderate superheating. 

It is suggested that the committee take up 
the manufacturers and report on the cost of 
such interior location of pipe as it relates 
to new construction; also as to service for, 
and at what cost existing equipment could 
be changed over, and as to whether this 
would be desirable or advisable in preference 
to adding a patent superheating device. 

Upon the adoption of the foregoing reso- 
lutions the congress adjourned. 


, ENTERTAINMENT 


The general entertainment of the congress 
was in the hands of a committee including 
the mayor, the chamber of commerce, the 
lumbermen’s club and the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, and the logging 
and sawmill machinery and supply manufaec- 
turers. The chairman of the committee was 
W. C. Champion, of the Clyde Iron Works, 
under whose direction the entertainment, 
which was quite elaborate, was carried out 
without a hitch. 


The entertainment began Thursday evening 
with moving pictures of logging and other 
operations, followed with a Dutch luncheon 
and vaudeville. Friday night a banquet and 
even more extensive vaudeville entertainment 
were provided for a very large company. 
The toastmaster at the banquet was Miles 
Byrns, of the Cumberland Valley Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati. 


A feature of the banquet was the presenta- 
tion by the congress to Mr. Champion of a 
beautiful cigarette case suitably engraved as 
a memento of the esteem in which he is held 
by the members. Announcement was made 
that Mr. Champion had been appointed Pacifie 
coast manager for the Clyde Iron Works, and 
that this would likely be his last opportunity 
to meet with the congress. Mr. Champion 
responded to the presentation, which was 
made by Mr. Babcock, expressing his regret 
at leaving and assuring his many friends that 
the gift would be a constant reminder of the 
many pleasures he had enjoyed with them. 





between them thru. uniform compensation for 
services rendered. Great discrepancies here mean 
a large labor turnover with its attendant loss. In 
coal, in steel, in the building trades and in the 
automobile industry and many others there is 
competition and compensation for labor that it is 
impossible for the lumber trade to meet. For us 
who were furnishing the automobile industry its 
lumber to have paid that much heralded minimum 
five dollar wage some years ago, would have put 
us out of business. Today we can in no way com- 
pete with the mining trade at our very doors. 
Compensation in the building trades is entirely 
beyond our reach. A recent instance was given me 
where the flooring layer and finisher received 
almost five times what the producer received for 
the finished goods delivered to the far distant 
point of consumption. 

There must be an equalization in the value of 
the products of labor and hence in labor com- 
pensation itself before the recessed building pro- 
gram can be resumed on a scale commensurate 
with the need. Now we want to plead for a 
higher wage for the workman in our industry. As 
we have seen, he has not a fair chance with the 
workman in other lines, and there must be better 
correlation between the industries as to compensa- 
tion, having regard of course to differing living 
costs and the risks of the calling. The only way 
that this can be brought about is thru the equaliza- 
tion in value of the article produced. It is obvi- 
ously the obligation of the captains of our industry 
to help bring this about so that there may be 
that right “economic balance” in industry that 
will make all labor as nearly as may be equally 
prosperous. The present hysterical endeavor upon 
the part of lumber salesmen to outbid each other 
in lowering lumber prices below cost of production 
is not one of the ways to accomplish this hoped 
for balance in industry. 


Readjustments 


Most all but labor leaders seem agreed that 
there cannot be full employment and hence busi- 
ness revival until there is a readjustment down- 
wards in wages and prices. The building program 
can not go forward under present high costs, and 
so long as members of the building trades and 
railway employees hold out for no reduction in 
pay the entire industrial system will be paralyzed. 
A quick return to a lower and equalized level in 
all lines will bring prosperity to the entire coun- 
try. I believe a better time is coming, but the 
refusal of unionized labor and the retailers to see 
the light is delaying the coming. Dr. Quick is 
needed on the job if we are not to be counted 
among the dead. 

Let us hope that the corner will soon be turned 
and in the new and better prosperity that we all 
are to enjoy, how shall we perform that we may 
make that prosperity reasonably continuous? 

We all, employer and employee, are operating 
under and must be subject to the same economic 
laws. There is only one way to build a permanent 


economic structure and that is thru labor and 
thrift. 


Labor and Thrift 


The new wealth constantly needed in an ex- 
panding world must be wrested by labor from the 
soil, and mine and the forest. Increased produc- 
tion of all these elements is greatly needed. As 
we have seen, the great proportion of this new 
wealth is labor’s meed. It has been stated that 
the awards made to railway laborers under Fed- 
eral control if saved and invested in railway 
properties would in six years’ time give them 
actual ownership of all the rail systems in the 
United States. Thrift only is needed to enable 
labor to set some of this gain working for it as 
capital. Labor should be encouraged to invest its 
savings in safe and sane holdings. Poor judgment 
in investing and hope for big gains have led to 
the loss of millions of labors’ savings in very 
recent years. Here capital can render a service 
by keeping in closer investment touch with labor 
and rendering the right advice at the right time. 
Security and not big gains should be the usual 
end aimed at. I know a splendid New Englander 
who by example and advice is aiding his men to 
engage in a system of savings that is making 
them better contented and therefore more serv- 
icable and better citizens. 


Co-operation 


In this game of ours let us remember there 
must be no antipathy but mutual helpfulness. It 
was Germany’s o’erweening desire to achieve com- 
mercial supremacy that led to the world war and 
her ignoble collapse. Capitalism can not expand 
at undue cost to labor -without creating unrest 
and the spirit of antagonism, friction, strikes and 
industrial warfare. Labor must give full hour’s 
work for full hour’s pay, and help to increase 
production by unstinted service. It is labor’s 
most vital concern that capital be prosperous. 
Capital invests its returns at once in expanding 
plants which must employ more labor with a con- 
stantly maintained maximum of wages or all the 
product will bear. 


Recreation for Laborers 


The segregated position of most of our plants 
offers opportunity for and even demands the per- 
sonal interest and touch of those in authority in 
dealing with labor and labor’s community. The 
operating company usually owns or controls the 
entire physical layout and is wholly responsible 
for its every aspect both as to plant facility and 
community life. In such a centralized and con- 
trolled community, the operator must supply in 
such measure and of such expansiveness as the 
size of the operation and the life of the timber 
supply will justify, such living facilities as a 
modern American code demands, 

Both in camp and town must the health of the 
plant family be guaranteed thru comfortable and 
sanitary housing, by ample and uncontaminated 
water supply; by thoro cleanliness and the proper 


and prompt disposal of sewage and garbage and 
by the use of every facility for safeguarding life 
and limb. 

The educational life of the community must be 
provided for thru good schools, libraries, lecture 
bureaus, Chatauquas, and other available means. 

The recreational life must not be neglected. 

Every member of the community must have a 
chance for play and necessary recreation. There 
must be well equipped and located playgrounds 
for all ages and for all forms of play. Every 
plant should have its Y. M. C. A. with its varied 
activities, including the movies, each with its 
appeal to turn aside now and then from the grind 
ne daily toil, and thus recreate the mind and the 
body. 
Then “The Little Brown Church in the Wild- 
wood” must be the most attractive spot in this 
community of ours. The spiritual life must be 
nurtured; and after all the problems of labor and 
capital will never be settled right until they are 
settled on the basis of the principles taught by 
Jesus Christ. 

To deny these modern and desirable agencies 
might add a few dollars to our fertunes but 
would not reflect much credit on us in the build- 
ing of men. We must admit that this is in ad- 
vance of our present condition, but it is the goal 
that we must reach for. We are arguing for a 
contented and happy and therefore servicable 
labor unit. 

The Personal Equation 


We must keep in mind that the main thing 
to be accomplished is to awaken the interest and 
quicken the creative faculty of the workman. 
This may be accomplished not only thru the 
agencies named but more thru the personal equa- 
tion. 

The personal touch must ever be the greatest 
factor in maintaining amicable and right working 
relations with men. The mind has a large share 
in determining actions. If the workman has con- 
fidence in the foreman, boss or employer and 
believes that he will always get a square deal; 
and, besides, if he knows that he can always. get 
a respectful and patient hearing for grievances, 
he is not likely to give much trouble; but, on the 
contrary, will prove a good and settled workman. 
The employer that knows the babies by their first 
names, who is interested in their teething, their 
latest picture, their beginning school, their houn’ 
dog, their Sunday clothes, their picnics; who 
knows the idiosyncrasies of the women folk and 
caters to their happiness, and who is genuinely 
interested in the small affairs of the workman 
and in his health, good housing, creature comfort 
and the higher educational and recreational oppor- 
tunities for himself and children, is most likely 
to have a contented, nonstriking and normally 
efficient body of men. 

We like Will Hays’ idea of “humanizing” the 
Post Office department. This is what needs doing 
in all lines of endeavor. The spirit of brother- 
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hood, of good will and fair dealing are the vital 
factors that are necessary to make for tranquility 
and orderly peace in industry. To give and take 
is the fair way to play the game. The employer 
who prates of his rights and is autocratic and 
domineering in his methods, is equally culpable 
with the labor leaders (leaders, but not laborers 
ag Life says) and unionized classes who fulminate 
about their rights, but have nothing to say about 
the rights of the capitalist or the public which 
usually suffers most; when these misled men 
assert their so-called “rights” by the avenue of 
the strike, lockout, boycott and that which fol- 
lows in their train—lawlessness, destruction and 
even murder. I have been young and now am 
old, yet have I never seen any good come from 
strikes. The reason of justice, the wine of good 
will and the oil of diplomacy would have made 
for harmony and continuous employment. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Hours of labor should be long enough to do the 
world’s work. There should be greater equaliza- 
tion in the various industries. ‘There must be a 
happy medium between the twelve hours of the 
steel worker and the 44-hour week asked by 
the printer. We have probably struck it in the 
lumber industry. Intense application with its 
increased production, thus reducing the per unit 
cost of production, would operate to permit the 
shortening of the weekly hours. ‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire’ and. the wages paid must be 
commensurate with the service rendered. 

If we are not to have subsidized or Government 
controlled industry where losses must be made 
up by taxation, then labor must understand that 
wages can only be paid out of marketable value 
of the commodity produced and from the savings 
that can be effected in the process of production. 
It is, therefore, of the most vital interest to the 
laborer that he both help to reduce the per unit 
cost of production and to eliminate waste. Prices 
and wages must rise or fall together. The present 
attitude of opposition to any wage reductions in 
some industries is holding back the entire indus- 
trial activity of the nation. This is particularly 
true in the building trades and that directly 
affects us and the whole country as well. There 
should be an equalization of wage as far as pos- 
sible both between the industries and within our 
own industry as between the different plants. 
There can be no absolutely uniform wage because 
of the varying conditions that the operator must 
face. Each plant owner must work out his own 
problem, aiming to keep in line as nearly as pos- 
~ gible with his competitor. 

Wages are, we believe, the lowest in our in- 
dustry today of any in the land. Because of 
this we are losing and have lost the best men from 
this industry. In our opinion the labor today is 
not as efficient as it was years ago; largely be- 
cause the value of our product will not permit 
the payment of wages commanded in other lines, 
with the result that the best men have transferred 
to other industries. We must weed out the in- 
efficient, we must pay the best possible wages to 
the efficient and retain them. The proved steady 
workman should have opportunity to increase his 
income by investment of his savings in the in- 
dustry that he is helping to create and maintain. 
Such investments should be better for him than the 
many wild cat, get-rich-quick schemes that lure 
him in times of prosperity. Capital could here 
help labor to wise investments that would help to 
make for stability and contentment. The laborer 
who would sell his stock or mortgage his home for 
an auto or other form of supposedly necessary 
pleasure is hopeless. A traveling companion, a 
printer, said to me, “A hundred dollars means 
nothing to a laboring man.” “But,” said I, “that 
would be at least a beginning for capital and it 
would grow with wise investment.” ‘“Yes,’’ he 
replied; “I tried that in a sure thing on the 
advice of a friend and lost it all.” Here is the 
erux of the matter and capital’s opportunity to 
be of service, in helping the wage earner to in- 
erease his income. Another way to increase the 
income of industry and add to labor’s meed is 
thru the elimination of waste. 


Must Eliminate Waste 


We are a wasteful people. An examination of 
thousands of garbage cans in New York revealed 
a waste of from $2 to $10 in each one. Would it 
be less about our camps and the houses of our 
workmen? More than $250,000,000 per year, we 
are told, is the waste of anthracite coal. The 
woods and mill waste in any respectably sized 
plant would make any one of us rich. Lack of 
science in cutting, logging, milling and caring for 
our product piles up a prodigious waste and loss 
that militates against both capital and labor. The 
present keen competition to sell lumber below cost 
makes for a hardship on labor. High prices of 
last year increased production to such an extent 
that many too poorly capitalized plants are forced 
to sell at any price to get from under their finan- 
cial burdens; thus making for waste and loss. 


There should be a concentration of holdings in 
stronger hands that would make for reduced costs 
and stabilized prices. This would be better for 
both producer and consumer. 


Machinery Lessens Costs 


The increasing scarcity of good workmen, the 
necessity of guaranteeing such workmen good 
wages or income, dictates that we must more and 
more make use of every modern device in the way 
of machinery of the latest types to increase pro- 
duction and to lessen costs. It is certain that if 
we do not use them we must pay for them any- 
way. We need to listen to the machinery men. 
They are our good friends and the advance agents 
of prosperity. We must employ more widely and 
in the proper situations the skidder, the steam 
shovel, the tractor, the track-laying machine and 
in the mill such machines as will save waste and 
— labor. That is labor’s due and capital’s 
need. 

Industrial Democracy 


We believe that the best way for settling labor’s 
problems is with the individual in man-to-man 
fashion, This may not be feasible in large plants 
or operations. Then there can be no objection to 
cooperative movements that make for better under- 
standing and mutual helpfulness. The movement 
that has attracted most attention in industry in 
general is that which receives its authority and 
funcions through delegated representatives from 
capital and labor, and because of this feature is 
styled ‘Industrial Democracy.” y 

A voice in the management of industry and an 
interest in the conditions of employment leading 
to a realization of the vast and difficult problems 
of business and creating that necessary urge that 
must impel men to the highest productive activity 
would seem to be a most helpful thing. Such 
meeting on a common footing of the various rep- 
resentatives of labor and capital will open the 
eyes of each to the problems and interests of the 
other and awaken that mutuality of interest that 
is the sine qua non of happy industrial activity. 
By this we mean freedom from strikes and com- 
mon misunderstandings. Each firm or association 
must determine for itself the extent to which it 
may go to insure, through a common plane meet- 
ing, an effective working agreement that shall 
prove to be a real democracy. There have been 
some fine examples of the plan in other lines of 
industry and the latest convert to the idea is the 
firm of Armour & Co. Mr. Gompers says of this 
plan “what the packers seek is the destruction of 
the trade unions,” and Mr. Dennis Lane, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
& Butcher Workmen, brands the scheme as “bunk” 
and is satisfied that the packers are not “going to 
get away with this fake democracy.” But, com- 
ments the Chicago Evening Post, earlier experi- 
ments with similar plans for industrial democracy 
have proved that “they are very much more than 
‘bunk’”’ and organized labor should be ready to 
give to such a proposal a more intelligent and 
sympathetic response than it has met in this in- 
stance and many similar ones.” 

“Until democracy in industry, through experi- 
ment and test, has demonstrated its value so 
clearly to both employers and workers that there 
is no danger of relapse, labor must be justified in 
maintaining its indepedent and interindustrial or- 
ganization ; but it is crass stupidity to be blind to 
the fact that America is evolving gradually a new 
system in industry which, in its utlimate develop- 
ment, must modify profoundly the methods and 
spirit of organized labor even as it will the 
methods of organized capital.” 

It is wise for us to recognize this new spirit in 
industry and in such ways and to such extent as 
our own individual judgment dictates, test it out 
for ourselves. 

Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 


Some three years ago, I think it was, that Mr. 
Gaskell brought to our attention the good work 
that this organization was accomplishing in the 
far Northwest and recommended that we look into 
its merits. But nothing was done with the sug- 
gestion. The failure of the I. W. W.’s has brought 
in that region the successful activities of the 4L 
into prominent notice. We understand that the 
cooperation made possible thru this organization 
has accomplished deflation without a jar or a 
break. Ralph Philip Boas in an article in the 
Atlantic for February gives a resume of the activi- 
ties of this ‘association of over 20,000 persons 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber in the 
Pacific Northwest” which saved it from “labor 
disputes as bitter as civil war’ and “offers a plan 
for the settlement of the labor problem on a na- 
tional scale. It is the only large industrial or- 
ganization in the country in which all questions 
of wages, hours and conditions of labor are de- 
cided, * * * by elected representatives of all the 
members of the industry pledged to cooperation. 
It has changed an industry which was the un- 
kindly nurse of the blackest class hatred into a 
peaceful, efficient industry free from strikes and 


unrest. It has made individualist employers and 
employes recognize that all modern business owes 
certain duties to society; it has taken the stand 
that the old principles of industrial adjustment 
must go. Wmployers have recognized that em- 


‘‘ployes have a right to collective bargaining and a 


voice in determining wages, hours and conditions 
of labor. Employes have recognized that em- 
ployers have a right to a return on their capital 
and to faithful production if they pay good 
wages.” When these principles are recognized in 
an industry there is nothing left to quarrel over. 
“The 41. is built on the sensible theory that men 
will put their best efforts into their work when 
they have a real, positive, definite share in con- 
trolling their own wages and working conditions. 

“* * * Organized labor hates the Legion with 
all its heart. The Legion has secured everything 
that organized labor demands, plus peace and 
cooperation. It is commonly reported that the 
A. F. L. expects to spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars next year in an attempt to disrupt the 
Legion; for it sees clearly that an extension of 
the 4L plan to other industries would mean the 
downfall of unionism. 

“The 4L offers a solution of the problem of in- 
dustrial relation in the United States. It suc- 
cessfully unites two different types of workmen— 
the unsettled worker of the logging camps and the 
settled worker of the sawmills. It works with em- 
ployers who are bred to a hard, dominating view 
of industry, who have earned what they own and 
are governed by realities. Yet it is succeeding, 
because employers and employes really are willing 
to give up ideas of domination to secure industrial 
peace, when that peace is based upon fair dealing 
and democratic cooperation.” 

We must consider this plan, but question its 
workableness in the diverse conditions of our own 
industry as against the more equal and uniform 
operating conditions of the Northwest. 

“In the meantime these things we can work 
for: Equalization of opportunity and wages; 
equalization of the value of commodities; better 
pay on the part of capital; better work on the 
part of labor; elimination of waste; full employ- 
ment; better living conditions; and labor’s larger 
share in capital thru thrift. 

Finally brethren ‘‘whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the Law and the prophets,” and the equit- 
able p-r-o-f-i-t-s. 


MEXICAN FOREST CONSERVATION 


Monterrey, Mexico, May 2.—Forest pro- 
tection and conservation along the most mod- 
ern and approved lines are provided for in a 
bill which the department of agriculture of 
the.Mexican Government has just prepared 
for introduction in Congress. It is explained 
that there are many millions of acres of prim- 
eval commercial timber in this country, most’ 
of which belongs to the public domain. The 
proposed law will provide for creating a 
service for the protection of the forests from 
fire, similar, it is stated, to that now in oper- 
ation in the United States. Several national 
forest reserves will also be established, and 
along with them will be created one or more 
national parks. It is asserted that nowhere 
upon the continent are there to be seen more 
inspiring scenery and majestic mountains 
than in parts of the Sierra Madres, especially 
in the States of Chihuahua and Durango. It 
is tentatively proposed that the tax on timber 
cuttings shall be increased so as to provide, 
in part at least, to pay the cost of protection 
and conservation. Restrictions are also to be 
placed: upon the granting of concessions for 
the exploitation of the timber resources of 
the country, it is stated. In times past, dur- 
ing the latter years of the administration of 
the late President ‘Porfirio Diaz, millions of 
acres of commercial timber passed into the 
hands of foreigners by the granting of lib- 
eral concessions by the Government. At 
that time the forests were held to be of lit- 
tle value, due to their remote location from 
railroad transportation facilities. Now .that 
several lines of railway have been built into 
the timbered areas, the timber wealth of the 
country is coming to be more realized. 
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THE REINDEER of Alaska are descended from 
stock originally imported from Lapland. It is 
believed that reindeer in Alaska will be the 
backbone of the future meat industry of that 
region. A moss that grows abundantly there 
supplies the animals with food. 
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quipment and Methods 








Power Logging E 


We want to discuss logging in the Appalachian 
Mountains and I will, therefore, take up the ques- 
tion of the equipment that applies to logging of that 
character. 

Teams are absolutely needed but we will not in this 
article waste your time in a discussion of the kind, 
weight etc. 

Railroads, log cars, locomotives etc., are also abso- 
lutely needed as are many other things comomn to the 
logging industry, but I am not going to take up your 
time discussing these. I am going to .ask you to 
carry on with me a few minutes while I talk to you 
about the one thing that has done more in the. last 
fifteen years to change the methods of logging than 
anything else in the way of equipment—the one 
thing that has made accessible vast tracts of timber 
for commercial purposes. It is undoubtedly a fact 
that but for the overhead cableway skidder these 
tracts of timber inaccessible fifteen years ago to the 
methods of logging then in use would be inaccessible 
today, or the men who tried to operate them with the 
old methods would go broke. 

Two large manufacturers of logging machinery 
have been putting overhead rigs into service in the 
Appalachian Mountains. The main thought with one 
of these appears to be that first cost be low, ma- 
chine be light, quickly moved and set up and be all 
on one car, therefore taking up less room when set 
and entailing less expense in providing a set. With 
the other first cost is not given so much considera- 
tion; the main thought appears to be that the ma- 
chine provided must qualify to meet as nearly as 
possible all the conditions of rough mountain logging. 
To do this, heavier machinery is undoubtedly neces- 
sary and it has to be well built to withstand the 
strains. 


Differences in Equipmes.t Noted 


The head spars provided by the two manufacturers 
are in no way similar, and it would be well here to 
say that we are taking up the single main cable 
system at it is without question the only thoroly 
practical system for mountain logging. The first 
plant mentioned carries a light A frame boom, the 
second a heavy upright spar. 

I am not going to talk about the merits of the 
machinery of these two plants, but if bought by the 
pound there would be no comparison at all. It is 
a question of the heavy battleship vs. the light 
cruiser; both have their friends and in my humble 
judgment in the heat of battle and the propaganda 
for trade they have partly lost sight of what the 
logger needs. 

The first plant mentioned, being light and quickly 
moved, can be placed on short sets and will handle 
sets of this kind more cheaply than the heavier plant, 
which is not as quickly moved and whose settings 
take more expense in the preparation. 

Here are two overhead cableway skidders that are 
just about as much alike as day and night. They 
are similar in the name of overhead cableway skidder 
and right there all similarity stops. Neither of these 
plants embody fully what the logger needs today. 
Each has good points that the other lacks. Why not 
combine the good points of each, with a few addi- 
tional improvements, and give the logger the best to 
be had? I admit that this would place some burden 
on the manufacturer, but it would lift considerable 
of a burden from the logger. 


Ideal Equipment Specified 


A plant between the two mentioned in price and 
holding the advantages of each is practical today. 
Before outlining the plant I have in mind I want 
to make this statement. In the past I have advocated 
putting these plants on two cars and have done it; 
I have used them on two cars and on one car, and 
the one-car plant has great advantages over the 
For this reason I assume the privil- 
ege of changing my mind. The plant that I would 
advocate for all around logging in the Appalachian 
Mountains is as follows: 

It should all be on one car. The car should be of 
steel not less than 26 feet nor more than 40 feet 
long. The weight for the car, machinery, tower spar 
and all rope should ‘be kept within eighty tons. The 
skidding engine should not be over a 10 by 12 in 
size but should have a boiler carrying a working 
pressure of 175 pounds of steam and should deliver 
super-heated steam to the skidding engines. The 
skidding engine should take care of the skidding 
line, rehaul, slack line and an outboard drum for 
handling the spar in the tower. The main cable 
engine should be a separate unit from the skidding 
engine and should set forward of the center of the 





* Address delivered at spring meeting of Appala- 
chian Logging Congress at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29. 


[By E. A. Gaskill] 


car under the tower spar. The utility engine for 
changing lines, ioading etc., should be a_ third 
separate unit and would set on the opposite end of 
the car from the skidding engine and just forward 
of the tower spar. One elevator tower spar; height 
55 feet from the rail. 

All drums should be of a capacity to handle a 
4,000-foot span when machine is set and in opera- 
tion. Ropes as follows: 114-inch main cable; %- 
inch skidding line and rehaul; 14-inch slack line and 
changing line; %-inch fall lines for raising spar and 
for back anchor; 1%-inch head spar guys and 1%- 
inch main cable split anchor. Blocks as follows: 
Head spar skidding and rehaul 24-inch Lidgerwood 
wide throated skidding blocks; slack line and chang- 
ing line 14-inch Mangus blocks; first tail tree block 
under main cable 24-inch Lidgerwood Pacific coast 
tail tree block; balance to carry rehaul line around 
thru woods 18-inch Mangus blocks. 


Making One-Car Skidder Practical 


The one-car single main cable skidder to be ef- 
fective, to meet all conditions and to be as safe as it 
is possible for engineering to make it, must be pro- 
vided with a head spar that will permit of the main 
cable passing from the main cable drum up thru the 
center of the spar. To do this and have one car 
means that the main cable engine should set under 
the center of the spar. There is but one head spar 
rig that will permit of this; it has been in service for 
five years on two heavy machines and has proved 
thoroly practical and efficient. The proper name for 
this head spar is “Elevator Tower Spar” and it 
makes feasible the thoroly efficient single main cable 
one-car overhead cableway skidder. 

In figuring drum capacity it is not necessary to 
consider more than handling the maximum span of 
4,000 feet when the machine is in actual operation. 
Let me illustrate: We were operating a machine 
on 4,000-feet spans right along, the main cable 
drum was body 24-inch diameter, flanges 54-inch 
diameter, and length of face 40-inch; the only 
time we had any slack end of main cable to handle 
was when we moved the machine from one set to 
another. We are operating a machine good for 
4,000-feet spans and the dimensions of the main 
eable engine read as follows: Body diameter same, 
flanges same but the face.52 inches. Now here is 
what was done. At several hundred dollars’ increase 
in price and 1,220 pounds in weight this main cable 
engine was widened out so that when the machine 
changed sets, and this probably four times a year, all 
the 4,000 feet of main cable could be smoothly 
spooled up on the drum. 

Now I want to ask this question. Which is the 
better proposition, the smaller main cable drum with 
less weight and a chance for the one car plant 
with less expense in preparing sets and a lesser first 
cost with the only disadvantage of handling a few 
hundred feet of slack main cable when changing 
sets ?—or the larger main cable drum, a higher first 
cost, more weight, which is destructive to the one- 
car plant idea and means two cars with a greater 
outlay of expense in preparing sets? If you loggers 
will agree with me about this main cable engine and 
argue it with the machinery men we will save 1,220 
pounds in weight and several hundred dollars in first 
cost, and we shall have taken our first step towards 
the 4,000-feet span, one car, single main cable over- 
head skidder. ‘ 


Lighter Boilers and Engines Suggested 


The boilers furnished with heavy skidders have 
been growing in size and weight. The engines used 
to be 10x10 and 10x12; now they are 12x12, and 
once in a while you hear someone mention 14x14. 
Why? More power, you answer; and more speed, 
which takes more steam and larger engines. But 
these big boilers and larger engines mean more 
weight and larger first cost. Now I want you ma- 
chinery men to get me on this and jack me up good 
and strong if my theory would not prove right in 
practice—that we can have more efficient engines 
and more efficient boilers and cut down somewhat on 
the weight at these two points. No one but a logger 
would stand for uncovered boilers with coal at the 
price it is now, and I plead guilty to the charge 
myself. 

There are first class mechanical engineers at this 
meeting this afternoon and we want them to answer 
these questions: First, an uneovered boiler 68x144, 
working pressure 150 pounds, hooked up to 12x12 
logging engines gear ratio 1 to 4.5. Second, a care- 
fully covered boiler 56x120, working pressure 175 


. pounds delivering superheated steam to 10x12 logging 


engines gear ratio 1 to 4.5. The question—Which is 
the more powerful; What would be the difference 
in coal consumption? I say that the 10x12 outfit 


would be the more powerful, that it would burn 
20 per cent less coal and would weigh 12,000 pounds 
less. 

Handling Big Oak Logs 


Here is a bit of practical actual experience: With 
a 10x12 logging engine I saw a red oak log with 
1,980 feet in it picked up bodily 3,800 feet from 
the machine and transported to the track swinging 
300 feet above the valley floor. This log weighed 
10 tons. It is true that the gear ratio on this ma- 
chine was 1 to 5.3, but even so, what would it do 
with a gear ratio of 1 to 4.5 and 175 pounds of 
superheated steam? 

It is apparent to every logger here that the 10x12 
logging engine outlined above with 175 pounds of 
superheated steam would break the heaviest line rigs 
east of the Mississippi if the power were abused. 
In fact, we know that the 10x12 would break the 
heaviest line rigs east of Mississippi River with 175 
pounds of the wet steam that we are feeding them. 
As this is true why should the lumber manufacturer 
pay for over 13,000 pound more of expensive ma- 
chinery than he needs and an extra steel car to 
boot ? 

With the hearty cotperation of the manufacturers 
of overh rigs the one-car single main cable sys- 
tem of overhead logging outlined above ‘would 
quickly become an assured fact, and such a plant 
would cover more thoroly the varied conditions of 
logging in the Appalachian Mountains than any plant 
now offered for sale. 


Preliminary Operating Cruise Indispensable 


Careful, methodical, persistent cruising of the 
territory; first, of the entire tract, so that you will 
know the relation that any one portion of the tract 
bears to the whole. This is important for the rea- 
son that in mountain logging where high lines of 
railroad are frequently used and the expense of 
reaching the proper elevation is great, when once 
this elevation is reached you should bring to each 
high line every available foot of timber that can be 
logged to it efficiently. Again, it is often true that, 
once having gained an elevation, timber in another 
drainage is accessible to the extension of a high 
line already secured. I know of an instance where 
a mill did practically nothing for eighteen months 
while seven miles of the hardest kind of railroad 
building was being driven thru up an adjoining 
drainage along the stream when three-quarters of a 
mile of easy construction from a high line that it 
had abandoned and taken out would have reached 
across the divide and into the timber. The concern 
had not done careful, persistent and methodical cruis- 
ing from an operating standpoint. 


Must Know Area in Detail 


You have got to know your country, know it better 
than any citizen who was born in it and hunted 
over it for years. He knows the drainages and land- 
marks. You must know these and all the side 
drainages, the elevations, bump and knobs. You 
have got to know it until you can sit down in your 
woods shack and make a sketch map of it from 
memory. Then you have to have the nerve to back 
your judgment as to the proper location of railroad 
and assume the responsibility for it. In opening up 
a new territory of one hundred million feet-or more 
this means the expenditure of about a quarter of a 
million dollars of some one else’s money. Naturally 
we want to be sure we are right before assuming a 
responsibility like this. Decisions like this are based 
on logging engineering. I have often heard the 
question asked, what is a logging engineer? A 
logging engineer is one who can combine facts, 
figures, men and money and get the logs into the 
pond at a price that they can be sawed up and the 
lumber sold at a profit. A man may have a first 
class technical education, be as smart as a whip, 
and be handling the transit in the woods; but he is 
not a logging engineer until he can combine facts 
with figures, men with money, make his plans months 
ahead and have them, work out. 

[At this point a blueprint prepared by Mr. Gas- 
kill was passed about.—Editor. ] 

The print which you have in your hands, gentle- 
men, represents logging operations laid out eighteen 
months ahead ; before this work was done the cruising 
which I emphasized earlier had to be done. The 
same engineer who handles the railroad work laid out 
these logging operations and made the map. It costs 
in the exceedingly rough country in which we are 
operating between 15 and 18 cents a thousand feet 
to do this work. You will note that ali team work 
is located, skidder sets, camp sites and railroad. 
Each skidder set is lettered and team work is speci- 
fied; each unit of operation, skidder set or team 
work, is listed and the number of feet cruised for 
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“Gold Coast” 


APPROVES NASHVILLE FLOORING 


This exclusive apartment building on Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, is the last word in up-to-date architecture. 
o P. J. WEBER, architect, is due many innovations 
that make this structure unique among high class apart- 
ment buildings; and AXEL ERICSON” general con- 
tractor, deserves credit for carrying out the details, 


Flooring was furnished by RITTENHOUSE 
& EMBREE CO., Chicago, distributors of 
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Good Sellers 


Lumber dealers will find a ready 
sale among farmers, carpenters, 
painters, masons, etc., for 


Bull Dog Brand 


Ladders 


We can furnish them in either 
Norway Pine or Spruce, with 
hickory rungs, and they’ re strong, 
durable and reliable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


F. Smith & Son 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers, CLINTON, IOWA 
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The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything léss than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 
them one by 
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that set or team work is credited to that unit of 
operation, 

The cost of railroad to operate these various units 
is figured per thousand feet based on these cruises. 
The cost of engineering for each unit of operation 
is charged to that unit as-is also the cost of cutting 
timber and the cost of skidding. Scaling is done 
behind the cutters on a unit of operation, and when 
a unit is cut we have the actual feet log scale. If 
this is more than our cruise our cost will be less 
than our figures, or at least we will have some leeway 
for grief. If the scale is less than our cruise we 
feel sick, because explanations are in order. But the 
great majority of our unit operating cruises hold 
out, and this is as it should be, because when you go 
into a territory to spend money if you want to keep 
your cost right you want to be sure that you get out 
of the territory all the timber you figure on. 

I have been asked what I mean by an operating 
cruise. I believe the phrase originated with us, By 
it we mean that the cruise is safe from an operating 
standpoint. For instance, a contemplated skidder 
spur 2,600 feet long is estimated to cost $6,000. The 
skidder set on the end of this spur will gather in 
operating cruise 6,000,000 feet, or cost for the spur 
$1 a thousand feet. You build the spur and it costs 
you $5,500. When you have the log scale of the 
timber cut on this set you find it scaled 6,750,000 
feet, or the spur cost you 82 cents a thousand feet. 
You made previously the statement to your principals 
that the spur would cost $1 a thousand feet. Owing 
to the fact that you made a safe operating cruise, 
you are able to report that the spur cost but 82 cents 
a thousand feet. The facts are the topography of the 
country you are working in, the equipment you are 
working with ete. The figures are the costs com- 
pared with your estimates. Much depends on the 
logging engineers’ estimates, as others figure on them 
once the logging engineer gives them out; so use an 
operating cruise which is a safe cruise in basing your 
estimates of cost per thousand feet, 

After the logging engineer has combined his facts 
and figures; or, taking the topography of the country 
and his equipment into consideration, has made his 
plans in accordance therewith and compiled his esti- 
mates, he is ready for the combination of men and 
money with which to make his plans work out and 
his estimates good. The first class logging engineer 
will know at all times what each particular unit of 
operation is costing; not at the close of each month, 
but from day to day. We are using a system which 
we devised ourselves that enables us to know each 
day what was spent in the way of labor—money— 
at each unit of operation, and also the number of 
thousand feet of logs that each unit handled. 


Woods Output and Cost Known Each Day 


The foreman of each unit turns the time in 
daily to the office on a time sheet reporting for 
each man the hours worked, the rate and the 
occupation, and makes on this sheet a complete 
distribution of the hours worked. From this a 
daily labor report is made up, and from this a 
report of the cost of labor for the day in his de- 
partment is given to each department head. To 
determine the amount of feet of logs each skid- 
ding unit handles each day we follow this system: 
The only scaling done in the woods is done be- 
hind the cutters, and this scale shows the final 
total pieces of logs and the final total number of 
feet on each unit of operation. From this- we get 
the average number of logs to the thousand feet 
for any given unit of operation, and each skidding 
unit reports daily the number of pieces of logs it 
brings to the track, The average number of logs 
to the thousand feet, determined by the scale 
behind the cutters, divided into the pieces of logs 
gives the number of thousand feet of logs skidded. 
As the logs are loaded out the train conductors 
report daily the number of pieces of logs that are 
loaded from each unit of operation. 

As an illustration of how this works out and 
how it,checks one piece of work against another, 
I pass around a form we call “Unit Logging Re- 
port.” Note the following: 

The number of feet operating cruise is placed 
on this form. 

The pieces of logs and feet as turned in by the 
scaler. 

The pieces of logs as turned in by the skidding 
forces. 

The pieces of logs as turned in by the train 
forces. 

Woods Foremen Know Costs 

Any wide discrepancies in any of the above 
show that something is wrong. A log inventory 
is kept and a full report made up each month for 
this log inventory. In other words, we do not 
wait for any one unit of operation to finish be- 
fore making a check, but check on all of them 
each month. A unit logging cost statement is 
made up from the above and this statement is 
turned over to the woods superintendent each 
month so- that he may keep track of his costs. 
We make a point of advising every foreman of 
the cost of his operation and they seem interested 
and pleased to get it. Any system to be truly 
effective must be elastic enough to meet all con- 


ditions that it is installed to keep track of. The 
operating map which you hold in your hand we 
call our “General Plan of Operations.”- That does 
not mean that once laid out it has to be rigidly 
adhered to, but rather that it is the plan that we 
are working from and trying to improve; and as 
a matter of fact we do improve it. The great 
strength of the system lies in the fact that there 
is a decided upon general plan months ahead for 
all to work to and nothing in the air. Woods 
superintendent, foremen of machines and camps, 
anyone’s suggestions are welcome towards im- 
proving this general plan of operations. 

We follow the same course in railroad construc- 
tion and now have for the entire operation the 
preliminary surveys for main line logging rail- 
road and all spurs made and mapped with notes 
on same as regards the construction conditions. 
This also serves as a general plan for the railroad 
work which, during the many subsequent cruises 
we will make of the territory, we will no doubt 
be able to improve. 

A summary of methods would appear as fol- 
lows: . 

Facts—The topography of the country, stand 
of timber to the acre and quality of timber, the 
equipment. From these you make your genera! 
plan for construction of main line railroad and 
spurs and your general plan for units of opera- 
tion. 

FiguRES—Your estimates of stand of timber, 
operating cruises, your estimates of cost of rail- 
road construction, logging and transportation. 

Men—tThe kind and quality that you are going 
to have work with you; the kind of men is gov- 
erned by the equipment you use. 

MonEy—-The compensation you give the men 
for working with you, not only to do the work, 
but to strive with you to make good the facts 
and figures you have handed out. 


URGE RATE EQUILIBRIUM 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 30.—Freight rates as 
the most important factor in the present con- 
dition of the lumber industry in the Northwest 
were under discussion at the meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association held 
April 27. Fully 90 percent of the companies 
belonging to the association were represented 
by about seventy-five of their officers and other 
representatives. 

Discussing the meeting afterwards, R. J. 
Knott of Portland, Ore., who is traffic manager 
of the association, said: 

The rate situation was recognized as the heart of 
the whole depression as it exists today in this 
Northwest country. We have agreed that the rates 
which obtained three years ago should be used now 
as a basis to start from at the present time and 
then a straight increase with a maximum. The 
differentials as they then existed should be main- 
tained, we believe. The Montana mills have had 
their differential taken away entirely. This should 
be put back. 

Then the recent lowering of rates has established 
a new differential in favor of California, which 
competes with us in the middle West. The new 
rates give as much as 28 cents difference in favor of 
California in some instances. We could not see 
any reason for such a difference and some steps will 
be taken by the association to bring about greater 
equality of rates. 

Freight rates today have killed the lumber busi- 
ness of the Northwest as well as other lines of 
industry. Take the example of a car of dimension 
in Chicago selling today at $800. The western lum- 
ber manufacturer gets $300 and the railroad com- 
pany $500. These figures are just reversed in the 
ease of the southern lumber manufacturer. In 
the first instance, it means that the western manu- 
facturer is selling at a little over $10 a thousand 
while the cost of production is about $18 ; altho the 
southern lumberman is getting a price for his 
product in which there is a profit. In the last six 
weeks, our business has fluctuated from 28 to 40 
percent of normal while the southern lumber busi- 
ness has been normal. We wish to see the former 
differentials established that we may have the same 
even break in selling thruout the Hast as formerly. 

We are going to ask the lumbermen of the entire 
country, including those of the South, to join us in 
urging that the former equilibrium in freight rates 
be established. We believe the southern lumbermen 
will do this, preferring to meet on a continued fair 
basis rather than to enjoy the shutting out of our 
product temporarily, with the possibility of the 
pendulum swinging as far in the other direction as 
it now does in their favor. 


BBB LI II I I TO 

Foresters in South Africa have troubles 
which are unknown to foresters in the United 
States. A recent report published by the Union 
of South Africa states that baboons amuse 
themselves by pulling up the small trees in 
nurseries, causing great destruction, and that 
in other districts forestry operations will have 
to be suspended until the rogue elephants can 
be killed. The baboons destroy the nurseries 
for pure meanness, but the elephants devour the 
trees for food. 
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Long-Term Credits Is Theme of 
- Eighth Foreign Trade Annual 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, May 4.—Recommendations 
designed to increase the export business of the 
United States, and thereby cement friendly- 
relations with all foreign countries, will be 
offered to legislators at Washington, as a re- 
sult of the eighth annual convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, held here this 
week at the Hippodrome Theater. These rec- 
ommendations, according to O. K. Davis, New 
York City, secretary of the council, were ex- 
pected to include: 

Extension of long time credit to Europe, thru 
formation of the Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation; enactment of a bargaining tariff 
law by Congress, which would empower the 
President to add a penalty to countries which 
discriminate against the United States; abol- 
ishment of taxes upon Americans abroad who 
derive their incomes from outside the United 
States; establishment of a foreign service 
academy, not unlike that for the military at 
West Point, or the navy at Annapolis, for the 
training of men for diplomatic and consular 
service; larger appropriation by Congress for 
statistical service for the Department of Com- 
merece; building up of the American merchant 
marine, and less governmental regulation of the 
merchant marine. 

Headquarters of the convention was estab- 
lished at Hotel Hollenden, but with nearly 





J. J. DONOVAN, BELLINGHAM, WASH.; 


Lumberman Who Stressed the Importance of 
Long Credits to Foreign Trade in Lumber 


three thousand delegates attending, group 
meetings had to be held in Hotels Cleveland, 
Statler and Winton in addition to the general 
sessions held in the Hippodrome Theater. 

Long time credits was the theme of the con- 
vention thruout, and it is along this line that 
legislation probably will be urged. It was the 
thought of convention leaders that thru this 
medium all business, including that not directly 
connected with export trade, might benefit. 

The probable recommendations to Washing- 
ton were touched upon by Chairman James A. 
Farrell, chairman of the council and president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, in open- 
ing the convention. He pointed out the aboli- 
tion of double taxation, in order that American 
investments abroad might be exempt from do- 
mestic income tax, would place American ex- 
porters on an equal footing with British, French, 
German and Japanese competitors in foreign 
fields. 

Chairman Farrell was met upon’ his arrival 
in Cleveland by a delegation headed by H. F. 
Seymour, chairman of the Committee of Fifty 


of Cleveland that arranged the convention for 


this city. Gov. W. P. G. Harding, of the Fed- 





eral Reserve Board, was met by E. R. Fancher, 
governor, and D. C. Wills, chairman, of the 
Fourth Federal Reserve Bank. 

Other distinguished visitors were William G. 
Redfield, former secretary of commerce; Edward 
N. Hurley, former chairman of the Shipping 
Board, and Senator Walter E. Edge, of New 
Jersey, author of the Edge law, under which 
there is now being organized the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation, with  $100,000,000 
capitalization. 

Senator Edge was the principal speaker at 
the banquet of the council held at Hotel Statler 
May 6, at which he urged for ‘‘ practical legis- 
lation to cure the ‘economic ills now prevailing, 
instead of the theoretical legislation of recent 
mon designed only temporarily to relieve 

em. 


Lumber Needs Long Time Credits 

The lumber industry was heard thru J. J. 
Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., who voiced the needs of 
the Pacific Northwest for long time credits 
= which to carry on its foreign trade. He 
said: 

In nermal years we export from the north- 
western ports of the United States about 
600,000,000 feet of lumber, worth about $25 a 
thousand at the mill. The average ocean freight 
will amount to practically the same figure, giving 
a value delivered of $30,000,000 annually to be 
paid by our foreign customers. This is a small 
item in the sum of our export trade, but in the 
development of the world’s commerce the lumber 
cargoes of the Northwest have kept many vessels 
in commission and other trade alive which would 
languish, were not this freight available. 

Now that the Great War is over and we can 
see thru the smoke and dust the outlines of re- 
construction, the resumption of trade relations 
on business principles is vital, if genuine pros- 
perity is to return. We are faced with adverse 
tariffs, with preferential duties between the mem- 
bers of a great empire, with exchange so dis- 
located that the value of our dollar, so important 
to sound business at home, is an actual detriment 
to our customers abroad. How shall this condi- 
tion be overcome so that a foreign lumber mer- 
chant may buy to advantage in the United 
States? 

A. A. Baxter, manager Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., of San Francisco and Seattle, 
which handles more than two-thirds of the for- 
eign lumber trade of the Northwest, advises me in 
a recent letter: 

‘Under present conditions the buyer abroad 
is required to furnish a letter of credit to 
accompany his order, which means that his 
credit has to be such as to enable him to 
pay for the cost of the cargo, two, three or 
even four months before shipment, which 
would mean four or five months before de- 
livery is made to him in the foreign port, 
and then he must also pay the frefght in 
cash not later than delivery of the cargo 
and most of the charter-parties still have 
the war time clause, ‘freight payable at 
loading port on signinf of bills of lading,’ 
and lumber companies who are doing any 
considerable business say 2,000,000 feet a 
month, to operate on our present basis 
must have a very large capital on which to 
operate, or, failing in that, must reduce 
their operations to suit their capital, and 
this in turn materially reduces our volume 
of business. 

“IT am not prepared at the moment to say 
to what extent our competitors in foreign 
countries are putting their lumber into mar- 
kets which would ay | to us if we were 
properly financed. For instance, we are in 
competition with lumber from St. John, 
N. B., from Sweden, from Finland and will 
again meet a still greater competition from 
Russia as soon as that country becomes 
normal.”’ 

Our strongest competition is from our neighbor, 
British Columbia, where low stumpage rates, bet- 
ter tax laws, preferential tariffs and favorable 
money exchange are gaining trade long held by 
the United States. 

The great reserve forests of this country are in 
Washington and Oregon. They are the most re- 
mote from the consuming centers of all our lum- 
ber producing sections. The freight rate advances 
of Aug. 26, 1920, were ill advised, destroyed the 
differential that had gradually developed between 
the West and the South, and caused the closing 
of hundreds of Pacific coast mills. The error has 


now been partly corrected, but the necessity for 
water borne business, 


more both domestic and 





YX JILLAMETTE engineers have 

always been inthe vanguard of 
development in meeting the prob- 
lems confronting Pacific Coast 
loggers. That’s why the name 
“WILLAMETTE” appears on the 


FIRST ELECTRIC SKIDDING 
and LOADING UNIT. , 


Electrification of the woods’ oper- 
ations possesses such economy that 
it is constantly becoming more gen- 
erally sdeunal 


We will furnish complete recom- 
mendations on converting existing 
works or opening new ones. 
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Results Bring Repeat Orders 


Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope is 
the most extensively used wire rope for 
logging because it is the most depend- 
able and durable. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Boards and Dimension. 
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Montgomery, Ala. 
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Sawmill Men 
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will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 
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Manufacturers and Shippers 
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foreign, was brought home to the western lum- 
bermen. 

Some are seeking to regain their eastern mar- 
kets by shipping thru the Canal to Atlantic ter- 
minals and thence back by rail as far as Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, leaving the middlewestern 
trade to the South. Others seek to expand for- 
eign trade, altho conditions are chaotic and dis- 
couraging. If exchange can be stabilized, and if 
banking machinery supplies capital so that foreign 
customers, instead of advancing money months 
before a cargo is shipped, can issue acceptances 
payable in three and six months after delivery of 
cargo, business should revive at once. Such re- 
vival to be permanent is predicated on world 
peace, settlement of German reparations, funding 
of Europe’s debt to us and tariff and tax revisions 
based on after war conditions. 

It is a question of credit for foreign firms of 
established reputation thru American banks who 
will cash their acceptances at a reasonable dis- 
count when endorsed by the American seller. We 
have the lumber to sell; the world desires to buy ; 
the buyer is solvent, but has neither cash nor 
goods immediately available for payment. His 
record for honesty is good. He has paid in the 
past; he will pay in the future. How can we tide 
over the present? 

The manufacturer has his burden of plant, raw 
material and labor to carry. The ship owner must 
pay his crew and provide his ship. Hach in his 
own place is functioning. The banker must come 
in to provide for continuance of necessary busi- 
ness by arranging the credit which his reserve 
capital warrants. Without him business stops. 

There are a considerable number of good peo- 
ple, principally from the prairie States, who say 
that stoppage of the export lumber business would 
be a good thing for the country, as saving a na- 
tural resource soon to be exhausted. With better 
logic we might prohibit the export of steel, coal 
and oil because nature is not increasing these 
products appreciably at the present time. A bush 
becomes a tie in forty years, a pile in fifty and a 
saw log in seventy years. The forests two hun- 
dred to four hundred years old provide a class of 
lumber that is growing less, but the field for this 
lumber also narrows in competition with steel and 
eoncrete. The use of these materials in building 
and other construction has cut down the feet 
per capita of lumber used in the United States 
from. over five hundred feet twenty years ago to 
about three hundred now. The total value of ex- 
ports of wood and manufactures thereof for 1920 
was $186,525,000; imports were $209,031,000, of 
which two-thirds came free from Canada, which 
country bars our wood products by a stiff duty. 
National self respect would seem to call for re- 
ciprocal treatment. 

Seven years ago Col. Greeley, the present effi- 
cient chief of the Forest Service, after a scien- 
tific study of lumber costs and prices reported 
that lumber was being sold on the Pacific coast at 
$1 to $2 a thousand below cost with due regard 
for stumpage and depreciation. The same thing 
is true today. The consumer on the treeless 
plains pays $2 in freight for each $1 the millman 
receives. 

The reason why scientific forestry is young in 
this country and practiced only by the national 
Government and a few States is because there has 
been no economic reason for it. Nature has grown 
trees cheaper and in greater quantity than re- 
quired? On Puget Sound where great forests have 
been swept off during the last fifty years most of 
the land below elevations of 1,000 feet and es- 
pecially the great valleys and delta lands are 
much more valuable for farms than as forests. 
More than one-fourth of Washington’s entire area 
of 70,000 square miles is inside reserves. Co- 
operation between the individual owners and the 
State and of both with the nation for the pro- 
tection of the forests has developed. Such co- 
operative effort is increasing and is wise. The de- 
mands of newspapers and special conditions after 
the war caused undue alarm. There is no timber 
famine; there is: not likely to be. Many of the 
forests in the West now being cut are ripe and 
deteriorating. Demand has fallen off so that this 
year will see only about 60 percent of normal cut. 

Washington State stands at the head of lumber 
producing States with about one-eighth of the en- 
tire product of the country. An area of nearly 
19,000 square miles is in national. forest reserves, 
besides great areas owned by the State. There is 
timber standing on these reserves sufficient to. con- 
tinue the present cut of the State for forty years, 
making no allowance for growth. The cutting 
is being done on privately owned gorund where 
there still remains a much larger quantity of 
timber than inside the reserves. Washington and 
Oregon have less acreage, but have a far greater 
quantity of merchantable.timber thereon than the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Instead of hampering our foreign trade in 
lumber it should be encouraged. Lumber is a 
crop for sale even tho it takes a hundred years to 
grow. ‘The older European countries understand 


this. They conserve, plant and sell. They use 
for themselves about one-tenth of the lumber per 
capita required by the people of the United States, 
We have cut forests over hundreds of thousands 
of square miles to make room for men. We are 
now reaching a balance on the mainland of the 
United States. There is no occasion for hysteria. 
Lumber for all proper uses will be produced in- 
definitely within our own borders for a reasonable 
price. 

For many years we shall have a_ legitimate 
lumber’ surplus to ship abroad. Such shipments 
are depreciated only by the ignorant or the dema- 
gog. They are for the best interests of all con- 
cerned. A better understanding of the problem 
of credit will revive trade. This requires the 
earnest study of the producer, the carrier and the 
consumer, assisted by the banker. Such study is 
being given and we look to the statements and 
discussion in this convention for a crystallization 
of sentiment which will gain and hold for America 
the foreign trade so necessary for her prosperity. 





TURBINE BLOWER IMPROVES POWER PLANT 


SoperRTON, WIs., May 2.—The picture shows 
the installation of a turbine blower in the power 
plant of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., 
Soperton, Wis. While the blower as a means 
of mechanical draft has been in use in power 
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Blower Installed in Power Plant of 


Turbine 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. 


plants using coal as fuel for some years, this 
was the first installation of the kind in a saw- 
mill in this section. The blower is simply in- 
stalled by cutting a hole into the ash pit of the 
oven. Very little steam is required for its 
operation. With it the air pressure in the ash 
pit may be regulated to burn effectively the 
lowest grade of mill refuse. Soggy, green 
hemlock sawdust, which is very difficult to burn 
by natural draft with such rapidity as to keep 
up steam, responds readily to the use of the 
blower. 

So satisfied was the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co. with the results of the first blower 
installed over. a year ago that it now has its 
eight boilers equipped with them. 





CORRECTING AN ERROR 

In the Marinette, Wis., news letter in the April 
30 issue of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN the state- 
ment was made that the Diamond Lumber Co., of 
Green Bay, Wis., had resumed operation with a 
full crew and that a night shift soon would be 
added. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN now is ad- 
vised by the Diamond Lumber Co. that while it has 
resumed operation it objects seriously to being put 
in a class with concerns that would start a mill 
running nights under present conditions. ‘ The 
Diamond Lumber Co. has no intention of operating 
its mill at night, at least so long as present market 
conditions continue. This concern operates the 
only sawmill in Green Bay, Wis. 


RECENTLY at Panama an alligator caught and 
killed a full grown mule. In a fight of that 
kind, the. ordinary man with sporting instincts 
would bet on. the mule. 
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CLUB ENDORSES SALES CODE 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., May 3.—With suggestion 
of changes in one paragraph of the sales code 
adopted by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
the Louisville Hardwood Club has endorsed the 
code. It is believed, however, that slight 
changes should be made in this one paragraph, 
in order to protect the seller where the buyer 
claims that inspection shows shipment to be 
off grade. 

This matter was taken up at a previous meet- 
ing but was tabled until the following week, 
in order to give all members fuller opportunity 
to study the plan. — : 


HARDWOOD CLUBMEN OPTIMISTIC 


Sourn Benn, INnD., May 2.—At the regular 
meeting and luncheon of the South Bend 
Hardwood Club held here today the members 
reported their business for April as the larg- 
est since the slow down last summer and all 
were very optimistic. 

H, A. Hoover, of South Bend, was elected 
to membership, and the sales code sent out 
by the Memphis Hardwood Club was unan- 
imously adopted. 

Vee Woodruff and Art Fortier were ap- 
pointed as a ‘‘stunts’’ committee to act as 
an auxiliary to the entertainment committee. 
The club is arranging to send a large dele- 
gation to the annual meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in Philadel- 
phia. 

The South Bend Hardwood Club holds a 
meeting and luncheon every other week and 
Harry H. Maus, a member of the publicity 
committee, advises that the club would be 
glad to have any visiting lumbermen attend. 
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NYLTA CLUB GOES TO SCHOOL 


New York, May 2.—The luncheon of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association which 
was scheduled for tomorrow and at which John 
Kirby, president National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was to be guest of honor, 
was called off today. Mr. Kirby, who was 
in New York Saturday, received an urgent 
business call that necessitated his leaving the 
city. However, Mr. Kirby has promised to re- 
turn two weeks hence and the luncheon will be 
given at that time. 

The Nylta Club will hold an ‘‘educational 
meeting’’ Friday night in the rooms of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association. J. G. 
Jones, director of sales and advertising of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, will speak on 
‘¢Salesmanship,’’ and Chester J. Hogue, New 
York manager West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, will lecture. 

The lumber committee of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, at the request of the 
city fathers, is just now engaged in revising 
the lumber code. 


TELLS TACOMANS OF CHICAGO MEET 


Tacoma, WasuH., April 30.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Tacoma at a regular meeting 
April 27 was addressed by Ernest Dolge, of the 
Ernest Dolge Lumber Co., this city, who is a 
former president of the club. As a trustee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion he represented the west Coast at a recent 
Chicago meeting of the board. He told the 
club of the work done by Coast representatives 
in the committees and at board conferences, the 
entire meeting of the club being devoted to 
hearing Mr. Dolge’s explanation of .events at 
the Chicago gathering. He urged a more care- 
ful study by Northwest manufacturers of the 
work of the national organization, .a more de- 
tailed knowledge of what is planned at conven- 
tions, the adoption by Coast manufacturers of 
a definite policy as to all questions of import- 
ance and united action at all future conven- 
tions, calling attention to the fact that the 
board had decided to hold the July meeting at 
the Coast. 

The members of the club, on motion of J. G. 





‘Dickson, of the Pacifie States Lumber Co., 
agreed to furnish the lumber needed for the 
construction of a camp building at American 
Lake for the Boy Scouts of Tacoma. All the 
labor and material for the building will be 
donated by local business men. 





EXCHANGE HAS BIRTHDAY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 2.—On Thursday of 
last week the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
delphia celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary, 
with a meeting in the afternoon and banquet 
in the evening. President Robert B. Rayner 
presided. About sixty memberships were rep- 
resented. Treasurer Charles P. Maule made his 
eighteenth annual report, showing a satisfac- 
tory balance. Auditors B. F in Betts ani 
C. C. Coolbaugh reported the treasurer’s ac- 
counts correct. 

Reports were then submitted by Frederick 
A. Benson, for Charles M. Chestnut, chairman 
legislative committee; Robert G. Kay, chairman 
transportation committee; Frank K. Gillingham, 
chairman office and entertainment committee, 
and B. Franklin Betts, chairman membership 
committee. Total membership now is 151 ac- 
tive, 1 privileged and 1 
honorary. Other reports 
submitted were those of 
Herbert B. Robinson, 
chairman finance com- 
mittee; William Henry 
Smedley, chairman ar- 








AMOS Y. LESHER 
Elected President of Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia 








bitration committee; 
Thomas R. Marshall, 
chairman credit bureau, 
and Amos Y. Lesher, 
delegate to the Atlantic 
City convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

President Rayner, in his address, reviewed the 
troubles of the lumbermen for the last year. 
Speaking of the value of membership in the 
exchange he said that what a man really got 
was moral advancement. He gains friends, and 
makes his daily work more pleasant. Mr. Ray- 
ner believes that the exchange should include 
every worthy man who deals in or who fabri- 
cates wood or lumber. 


The following officers and directors were 
unanimously elected: 

President—Amos Y. Lesher. 

Vice president—John I. Coulbourn. 

Treasurer—Charles P. Maule (reélected for nine- 
teenth term). 

Auditors—Franklin Smedley, C. C. Coolbaugh, 
and B. Franklin Betts. 

Trustee of relief fund—Edwin B. Malone (re- 
elected). 
ee N. Lawton and Wilson H. 

ar. 


Secretary W. W. Schupner, of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
Secretary H. B. Coho, of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, spoke briefly on trade condi- 
tions and association matters. 


Banquet and Entertainment 

About one hundred ,twenty-five members and 
guests assembled in Kugler’s banquet hall, where 
a supper and entertainment were.given that did 
credit to the office and entertainment commit- 
tee. There was a real spirit.of good fellowship 
evident in a quiet way, and the affair was thoroly 
enjoyable. The entertainment started by one of 
the performers acting as a waiter and appearing 
to start a scrap with the head waiter. The 








_**Congressman from Michigan’’ who addressed 


the diners turned out to be a professional en- 
tertainer whose part was-an after dinner speech. 








Commercial Banking 
Foreign Exchange 


Investment 
Securities 


Member Federal Reserve System 





110 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Capital . . . $3,000,000 
Surplus . . . . $600,000 

















in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of - 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

he cost of Credit Insurance is small! 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 ee to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, It. New York, N. Y. 


Fix Your Credit Loss 





415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








— 





ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING. TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. Bisbee, Bidg. 





> 
Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


-*“" CHICAGO - 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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\ Reitlietel Wel sore 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 











“eammer 








\ X Then you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment 
wire your inquiry to 


W heeler-Timlin 
Lumber Go. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


Ash 
Basswood 
Hard Maple 
Rock Elm 


Oak 
Butternut 
Soft Maple 
Soft Elm 





Mills at 
fe Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchester, Wis. 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 


Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club Elects 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2.—Newell H. 
Hargrave, of the ‘Kirkpatrick Lumber Oo., 
was unanimously reélected president of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati-at the an- 
nual meeting tonight. Mr. Hargrave headed 
both the regular and independent tickets. The 
independent ticket was successful in the con- 
test for all the other positions. J. C. West, 
of the J. C. West Lumber Co., was elected 
first vice president; D. H. Moul, of the D. 
H. Moul Lumber Co., second vice president; 














N. H. HARGRAVE 
Reélected President Blected 
Roy E. Thompson, of the Thompson Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., treasurer, and Will S. 
Sterrett, of W. 8. Sterrett, secretary. The 
independent campaign committee, consisting 
of Earl Hart, George Hand and Walter Johns, 
put up a strenuous campaign, while the reg- 
ular candidates made a passive campaign. 
The posters and cartoons of the independ- 
ents made a distinct hit with the local lum- 
bermen. The election marks the retirement 
from office of J. Watt Graham and Emil 
Thoman, who have served the club as treas- 
urer and secretary, respectively, for the last 
four years. 

Owing to illness in his family, Newell H. 
Hargrave was unable to be present. In his 
stead, 8. E. Giffen, first vice president of the 
club, presided. The closing part of the meet- 
ing was conducted by J. C. West, the newly 


elected first vice president. 


ROY BE. THOMPSON 


Resolutions offered by J. J. Linehan, of 
the Mowbray & Robinson OCo., protesting 
against a proposed tariff on lumber shipped 
into the United States from Canada, were 
adopted by the club. 

On report of a special committee consist 
ing of J. J. Linehan, 8. W. Richey, and 
George R. Morgan, the club took no action 
on a resolution submitted from the Mem 
phis Lumbermen’s Club endorsing a code of 
sales ethics. The committee reported that 


D. H. MOUL 
Treasurer Second Vice President 
in view of the diversified interests represented 
in the Cincinnati club that this proposed 
code should be left to the individual mem- 
bers for their action as members of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. 

A letter from Dwight Hinckley, chairman 
of the interassociation arbitration committee, 
was read explaining the plans for an inter- 
association arbitration plan. On motion of 
M. Christie, of James Kennedy & Sons (Inc.), 
the club adopted a resolution endorsing the 
principle of interassociation arbitration and 
appointing Dwight Hinckley as its represent- 
ative to attend the meeting called in Chi- 
cago for May 18, at which a definite plan 
is expected to be worked out. The action of 
the club does not endorse any plan, but only 
the principle. 

The club joined with the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce in extending an invi 








J. WATT GRAHAM 
Retiring Treasurer 


W. 8S. STERRETT 
Hiected Secretary 





EMIL J. THOMAN 
Retiring Secretary 
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tation to the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to hold its annual convention 
in Cincinnati in October. 

The resignation of the Edgett & Fulton 
Lumber Co. was received. 

The club decided to hold an outing at one 
of the summer camps near Cincinnati in June. 

The annual report of President Hargrave 
detailing the activities##@f the year was read 
by Mr. Giffen. Treasut#@f Graham submitted 


J. J. LINEHAN, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
of the Committee on Resolutions 


a financial report for the year showing the 
club to be in excellent financial shape. 

C. W. Spielman, of the Thompson Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., attended his first meeting 
of the club in a year and a half. Mr. Spiel- 
man has been ill for a long time, and he was 
the recipient of an enthusiastic weleome after 
his long absence. He made a little talk in 
which he expressed his appreciation of the 
remembrances sent him by the club during 
his illness. 


NOT IN FAVOR OF TARIFF 
BurraLo, N. Y., May 4.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange, at its meeting last Friday, in- 
vited the attendance of the Buffalo Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and also the White Pine 


Association of the Tonawandas to discuss the’ 


proposed tariff on lumber. These bodies are 
not in favor of the tariff and steps were taken 
to inform the representatives in Congress of 
this fact. A committee was appointed com- 
posed of Clark W. Hurd, Hugh McLean, 
Henry I. George, of Buffalo, and Maurice E. 
Preisch and James L. Crane, of North Tona- 
wanda, with instructions to communicate with 
all members of these exchanges and urge them 
to write personal letters to local congressmen 
and members of the ways and means commit- 
tee, opposing the tariff on lumber. 


MEMPHIANS BACK BALL TEAM 

Memphis, Tenn., May*2.—Members of Mem- 
phis Southern League baseball team were the 
special guests of the Gimbermen’s Club at 
the regular semi-monthly meeting of the lat- 
ter at the Hotel Gayoso last Saturday after- 
noon. Manager Spencer Abbott delighted the 
members of this organization with the state- 
ment that the club is the only one with which 
he ever began a season, satisfied with the per- 
sonnel and ability of his clan. The club has 
won 10 out of 12 games played thus far this 
season. The Memphis Lumbermen’s Club fol- 
lowed the Rotary Club in having the players 
and the manager as their guests, and the idea 
is to show the team that the people of Mem- 
phis are squarely behind them in their effort 
to win the pennant this year. All of the 
players were presented to members of the 


club, and nearly all of* the latter, following - 


the meeting this afternoon, journeyed out to 
Russwood.Park to see the players perform. 


Resolutions were adopted providing for the 
appointment of a committee to codperate with 
representatives from other commercial organ- 
izations in protesting against the proposed 
inerease of 50 percent in the charges for night 
watchman and signal service by the American 
District Telegraph Co. d 

8. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
and W. H. Dick, of the Tallahatchie Lumber 
Co. and president Southern Alluvial Land 
Association, were appointed as a special com- 
mittee to attend the annual of the Mississippi 
Valley Association at New Orleans, May 2. 

Arthur Bruce, of E. L. Bruce & Co., floor- 
ing manufacturer, was elected an active mem- 
ber. 


DESCRIBES FARM MAKING MACHINERY 
(Concluded from Page 54.) 


California. With the foregoing equipment, the 
operators could easily clear, level and plow six 
acres of logged off land in a day. 


Confident Fir Stumps Can Be Handled 

In outlining the plan, Mr. Henry introduced 
J. E. Hauskins, a land expert who has spent 
the last twelve years in the development of 
thousands of acres of prairie and stump lands. 
He has operated in Alberta, and in various sec- 
tions of the South, including Florida. While 
fir stumps are a tough proposition, Mr. Hauskins 
is confident that there will be nothing worse to 
handle here than were the 6-foot turpentine 
stumps of southern pine, with their twelve feet 
of taproot. 
Large Land Development Company Formed 

Having laid this foundation, Mr. Henry ac- 
quainted the guests at the luncheon with the 
plans of the Western Washington Lands De- 
velopment €o. It has acquired a tract of 1,000 
acres located twenty-two miles north of Seattle 
and two and one-half miles from Woodinville, re- 
cently purchased from the Campbell Lumber 
Co. The tract, which lies close to the paved 
Pacific Highway, averages thirty-two stumps to 
the acre. The purpose of the company, as given 
in its prospectus, is ‘‘to purchase, own, con- 
trol, lease and develop only the best tracts of 
logged-off lands into ready-made farms for the 
actual settler; to remove stumps, roots ete., 
plow and fence the land and sell a man a farm 


where he can start to work at once, making a ~ 


good living plus profit.’’ The prospectus sets 
forth that hundreds of thousands of acres of 
good lands in western Washington are lying 
fallow and unused for the want of a compre- 
hensive system for their development. 

Actual Work Will Start in June 

The company was formed early this year, 
with capital at $500,000 divided in shares of 
$100 each, all common stock. The officers at 
the outset were: President, H. C. Henry; vice 
president, A. J. Rhodes; treasurer, James Camp- 
bell; secretary, William H. Beatty; general su- 
perintendent, J. E. Hauskins. 

The machinery will reach Seattle early in 
June, and June 15 Mr. Hauskins expects to enter 
the 1,000-acre tract near Woodinville and place 
it under the plow at the lowest expense and in 
the quickest time ever known in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Those Who Heard New Methods Described 


The business men present at the Rainier Club 
luncheon were: Walter B. Nettleton, W. L. 
Finch, Judge Thomas Burke, James Campbell, 
Timothy Jerome, Gordon C. Corbaley, O. D. 
Fisher, R. D. Merrill, T. D. Merrill, J. T. Me- 
Vay, Thomas Stimson, Will L. Rhodes, Thomas 
M. Green, Joshua Green, George J. Danz, Will 
H. Jenkins, W. H. Paulhamus, Maj. Everett G. 
Griggs, Tacoma; J. F. Douglas, Paul M. Henry, 
L. C. Henry, Daniel Waldo Bass, J. W. Spung- 
ler, Reginald H. Parsons, Warren Hardy, R. F. 
Guerin, H. C. Henry. 

The position of vice president of the West- 
ern Washington Lands Development Co. has been 
made vacant thru the death of A. J. Rhodes, 
who passed away in New York shortly after the 
organization of the company, while he was ab- 
sent investigating housing conditions as the 
representative of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce and Commercial Club. 
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AMERICAN Fresrine CO. 
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Dealers Say— 
It Moves Quickly 


and if we may judge from re- 
peat orders, we agree with them. 
If you are seeking good selling 
hardwood flooring—try 


Oak Flooring 


It’s 100% American — made 
from old growth American Oak 
in a plant operated throughout 
by Americans, and absolutely 
meets American Standards of 
quality and beauty. 


One car will prove its superiority. 


Sales Office 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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Red Cedar 


4-4 to 16-4 
Rough or Dressed 
Green, Air or 
Kiln Dried 


Edge grain up to 16” in width 
Flat grain up to 24” in width 


Wire or mail us your inquiries. 


Vanderhoof 
Lumber Company, Ltd. 


336 Rog2rs Building, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Real Merit For 
Home Builders 


Your customers will be quick to see 
the economy offered in our 


R Longleaf F Yellow Pine 
ift Flooring 
It is widely used by many builders in 

place of hardwood flooring. 


Aso yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Materia. 


anfla Lumber Co. 
Holt, Florida 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
WATERTOWN - : 


GU 


TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Etc, 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—‘‘AHLCO”’ Jacksonville; Fla. 
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FLORIDA 














We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texiure and runs uniform in qual- 


in the ity, millwork and grades. 

Heart of 

The Best Burton: Swartz 
Cypress District Cy of Florid 
Annual Cap., 70,000.000 Ft. 


Ferg, Ha 


Correspondence Solicited. 











Cummer Gypress Go. 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla, 


LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 

















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, series 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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THE TIME OF BUILDING 


What makes the Spring? Why, everything! 
Not just the buds and daisies, 
Not just to lie and watch the sky, 
The loafers and the lazies, 
Or spend a week along the creck 
And catch the speckled beauties— 
Tho Spring brings joy to man and boy, 
It also has its duties. 


What makes the Spring? The birds that sing 
But also birds a-nesting. 

The smell of soil, the sound of toil, 
Both make it interesting. 

The April showers that bring May flowers 
The river now are seeking, 

To flood the pond, the dam beyond, 
And set the mill to creaking. 


What makes the Spring? The laboring, 
The song of saw and hammer; 
They have a speech our hearts to reach 
That beats the tricks of grammar. 
Tho poets write both day and night 
We builders, too, can show ’em!— 
A porch, an L, a place to dwell, 
Each makes a perfect poem. 


So do not sing of merry Spring 
As just a time of loafers, 
For folks who stay in bed all day 
Or drive around with shofers. 
It is the time when love sublime 
Is all creation gilding, 
When dreams come true, and house-plans, 
too— 
It is the time of building! 





A REMEMBRANCE OF THE GOOD OLD 
DAYS 


There has recently come: to hand, from 
whence we know not, the menu card (vintage 
of 1907) of the Little Mariaggi Hotel, ‘‘Sil- 
ver Mountain’s Pride,’’ which announced on 
its front cover; 

SILVER MOUNTAIN’S PRIDE 
THE LITTLE MARIAGGI HOTEL 
Formerly the Hotel De Groves 
JOHN GROVES, PROPRIETOR 


AN UP-TO-DATE HOSTELRY 
Choice Menu 











Remodelled and Refurnished 





Board and Room for Man and Beast— 
Also Lumberjacks 





Our Grill Room and Louse House Unexcelled 





Rooms Heated by Cold Air 
Refrigerator Rooms a Specialty 


OUR DINING TABLE 
Is laden with the choicest viands in season. The 
Dining Hall is under the direction of Chef 
J. Groves, Jr., a culinary artist 
of renown. 


WE DON’T CHARGE EXTRA FOR CRAMPS 
Telegraph Ahead for Sittings in the Dining Hall 


We Satisfy Fastidious Tastes 
The hours for meals were: Breakfast 4 to 
8 a. m.; dinner 11 a. m. to 2 p. m.; afternoon 
tea 4 to 5 p. m.; supper 6 to 8 p. m. The 
following was the menu: 


Hair Soup Vermicelli Soup Chewing Gum 
Silver Mountain Olives in Turpentine 
Sniffled Porridge Grape Nuts 
Force,. Vim and other Strong Foods 
Pancakes a la Socks Rough on Rats 
Fried Tape Worms with Barnyard Cheese 
Pickles in Liniment Stewed Eggs on Half Shell 
Swallowed Oysters 
Fried Virginia Creepers Fried Shoe Laces 
Crocodile Steaks with Kerosene Gravy 
Hash a la Scraps Bacon Raw or Uncooked 
Dog Tail Sausage 
Roast White Fish Tails 
Stewed Horse Hoof Chips 
Potatoes Raw or Hard Boiled 
Turnips Parboiled Vegetable Hash 
Beets in Season 

Lobster Salad and Other Fruits 









Raisin Seed Pie Cassie Cake 
Castor Oil Marmalade 
Pumpkin Pudding and Cows Miik 
Cakes of All Ages, Sizes and Colors 
Waterloo Bomb Shells Palmer Rolls 
Rocky Mountain —_ Silver Mountain Coffee 
ewed Icicles 


pagne to Order 
“Spanish Wine 
The Little: Mari “published on the back 
of its menu ecard the following recommenda- 
tions under the heading ‘‘What Prominent 
Men Say of Our Hostelry’’: 
“T took my meals at Hotel Groves for a 


months and am still living, which 
for this up-to-date hostelry.”—Mr. Palmer, Pig- 


eon River Lumber Co. 
“Rooms are cool and airy and of the board 
id.’—A. Cunningham Pigeon 


Havana Cigars 


much may be sa 
River Hospital. 
“The porridge is enough to tickle the nostrils 
of any man.’’—Charles Greer, P. D. 
“The enchanting feminine surroundings add 
charm to the savory viands.”—Jack Lalonde, 


D. 
“No one should ~ rag from cold feet after 
perieuee of pancakes la socks.”—J. Mc- 


wate whole meal was appetizing, but the 
steaks fried in kerosene took my eye.”"—P, 
Grant, Pigeon River Lumber Co. 

“Mr. Groves can shoot food into a man with 
great despatch, and he doesn’t charge extra 
for sea sickness.’’-—Jim Taylor, Sand Lake. 

“I stayed two days at the Little Mari 
and excepting that my stomach was somew at 
disordered and my liver and kidneys somewhat 
out of tune, am feeling all right. nS Bill Murray. 

“The right place for men of strong consti- 
tutions to put up at.”—P, D. Trainmen. 





Speaking of Meals 


A good lumberman at St. Louis sends us the 
eard of the Progressive Lunch Room at 515 
Pine Street which asks ‘‘Do you know that 
you can get a good, substantial, palatable 
lunch for 20 to 25c?’’ and then proceeds to 


y: 
“LUNCHES PUT UP TO GO OUT.” 





It’s a Poor Rule That Won’t S28 
What goes up must come down, says the 
old axiom; and wages, and other materials 
besides lumber, must come down before build- 
ings will go up. 





RANDOM 


The trees seem to be the only things this 
spring that are anxious to cover their limbs. 

We feel sure Mr. Gompers must have to shut 
his eyes when he says some of the things he 
does. 

The cost of living in France is 311 percent 
above normal, but Alsace-Lorraine says it is 
worth it. 

Germany isn’t the first slow-pay artist who 
argued about something to keep from paying 
anything. 

The man who said that all is fair in love and 
war never went to a spring pienic with a girl 
and no umbrella. 

Gen. Wood was towed into Yokohama, but 
that was much pleasanter than being, like Bill 
Haywood, kicked into Russia. 

The legislative article headed ‘‘ Measures for 
Woman Jurors’’ proved much less interesting 
than we imagined it would. 

The British duty on wine is fifteen shillings 
a gallon, but, if an American could pay it, he 
would consider it a very pleasant duty. 

Great Britain has paid off $1,000,000,000 of 
her war debt in two’ years, while about all 
Germany has had to do is to talk about hers. 

A Chicago woman has been awarded $25,000 
for her husband’s affections. Most girls would 
hate to be married to a man who was as affec- 
tionate as that. 

We do not mention the fact that the 
‘«Beggar’s Opera’? is the best thing running in 
Chicago because we are afraid someone will ask 
us if it is as good as ‘‘Gertie’s Garter.’’ 





—" 
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HOW THE HINE LUMBER CO. OBTAINS FULL DELIVERY EFFICIENCY 


Why Lumbermen Use Fruehauf Trailers 


For a 3%-ton trailer to haul nine tons is not 
an unusual accomplishment in the operations of 
the Hine Lumber Co., of Detroit. It is done with 
the assistance of a Fruehauf semitrailer. 

The Hine Lumber Co. early saw the advantages 
and economies of the use of trailers and has 
equipped its delivery outfit with semitrailers of the 
Fruehauf manufacture. It has realized splendid 
results both as to quantity delivery and the great 
saving due to the use of semitrailers. 

The ability to haul two or three times the quan- 
tity or weight at one time at an increased haulage 
cost of about 10 percent is a consideration that not 
only appeals to the good judgment of all who re- 
quire prompt delivery in quantity—covering long 
or short hauls—but practically forces the use of 
trailers in order to meet competition upon the 
basis of delivery, which is an all important factor 
in today’s business. 

It is this condition and the effort to meet it that 
causes the Fruehauf Trailer Co.’s business te grow 
by leaps and bounds. 


Truck Makes Barrel Hauling Easy 


The John Hiszner Co., barrel maker, of Chicago, 
hauls barrels from its factory to the stock yards, 
a distance of 5% miles, in a 3-ton Packard truck. 
The truck makes four or five round trips a day 
and carries on each trip one hundred barrels, 
weighing 6,200 pounds. A team could haul ninety 
barrels, make two trips a day for two and one-half 
days a week. Twenty-two miles every day of the 


week is considered too strenuous for horses. Leav- 
ing the factory loaded at the same time as a team 
with its load, the truck made the trip to the stock 
yards, unloaded and met the team at the halfway 
point on the return journey. 


The Eiszner company is practically a pioneer in 
the use of trucks for the barrel business, so the 
machine has been watched very closely, not only by 
the organization itself but by other firms looking 
to it for a solution of their hauling problems. 


The great bulk for its weight of a load of barrels 
was thought to be a handicap. To make a test 
there was installed a body capable of handling the 
full 3-ton capacity of the truck. Under the elevated 
railway and low viaducts it sometimes has a clear- 
ance of two inches, but this has never caused 
trouble or a single delay in the year and a half of 
operation. It handles as readily as any other truck 
of its size. 


“IT consider the truck indispensable,” says Mr. 
Riszner. “Many incidents lead to this belief. One 
of them occurred a few weeks ago when we re- 
ceived a rush order for kegs. They had to be de- 
livered in Argo the same morning, or not at all, as 
they were for use in filling a rush order with a time 
limit. Aside from the prerequisite of speed it would 
have taken two teams to handle the load that the 
truck carried easily. Then, of course, the truck was 
ready for duty as soon as it returned to the garage.” 


Storage space is also an item upon which this 
truck reacts favorably, for it keeps things moving, 
eliminating the expense of providing warehouse 
room for the bulky barrels. 

















THE TRUCK WHICH MAKES BARREL HAULING BASY 
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Oak Flooring 

Maple Flooring 

Beech Flooring 
3-8 and 13-16 


IN MIXED CARS WITH 


Poplar Bevel Siding 
Kiln-Dried Oak 
and Hardwoods 


THE 
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Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 
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The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE '2?'53.°"" 


and Oak. 
R. R. Johnston, Manager. 
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Good First 


Impressions 


of merchandise often clinch the sale for 
dealers. You'll find this true with our 


13-16" and %" OAK 


FLOORING 


It comes to you ig we hy clean for we care- 
fully wrap all 34” flooring for L. C. L. ship- 
ment. Upon request, we also wrap it for car- 
load buyers. Try some of this good flooring. 


We also manufacture Beech Flooring. 


| YMippville (“g.Co. 


M°Minnville,Tenn- 

















‘BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
{ WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 








Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 

Magnolia sticks and ready to 

White Oak and orders raat 
icite: 

Poplar 

Hickory 

White Ash 

















Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 





B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas, 


Yellow Pine Specialists 
Straight or 12 Dimension, Siding, 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 


Give us a change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., — 








Wanted Orders °33"5:)'na%" 


Crating 


Manufactured from 
Gum, Poplar or Oak 


Inquiries solicited from all consumers. 


Merl Lumber Go.,M#22%. 








Baldwin 


LumberCo. 
316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Hardwood 


Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 











Lincoln Gounty 


Lumber Co. 


Brookhaven, 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 


J.F. Vernon Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


Mississippi BAND SAWN 














I Sales Agents BROOKHAVEN, MISS. } 








Conditions in Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, March 8, 1921.— 
The most serious shipping strike experienced in 
Australia has just collapsed. No other word de- 
scribes the situation. The extremists have bowed to 
the pressure of public opinion. Hoping to the last 
that the great mass of people would range behind 
them and force the shipowners to capitulate, the ex- 
tremists have found themselves hoist with their 
own ‘petard, just as the West Australian railway 
hands did early in the year when they acted in a 
similar fashion. The public has in these latest in- 
dustrial upheavals shown remarkable resignation 
and confidence in the governing bodies to win thru 
against the apparently overwhelming odds of the 
industrial bodies. The seamen’s strike really ended 
three weeks ago, but the shipowners made up their 
minds that until all chances of a renewal of job 
control were done and gone they would keep their 
ships gathering barnacles in the by-waters of the 
harbors and rivers. Job control had become a 
cherished policy with the extremists. By its means 
they had managed to change the manning disposi- 
tion of a good number of vessels, adding many 
more men to the crews than the ships required, 
otherwise they would not go to sea. They hoped 
by similar tactics to involve every ship in the coun- 
try, but that was not all. They wanted to say just 
how long and under what conditions the crews 
should labor, how they should be fed and what 
parts of the ships they should frequent. The tale 
is not denied that three rather dirty stokers 
ambled into the first cabin smoking room of one 
of the coastal’ liners as she was about to depart 
on one of her trips and demanded drinks from the 
steward. Not merely demanded drinks but sat at 
ease in the richly upholstered chairs and threw 
their feet across the bar. The big steamer was on 
the point of sailing. Delay was expensive and the 
alternative but three drinks. So the stokers were 
served and a precedent established that the com- 
monest man aboard might safely invade the luxuri- 
ous first passenger quarters. A highly delectable 
bill of fare was drawn up by the extreme leaders 
for the feeding of the crews, but the shipowners 
would not receive it. The Navigation Act sets 
down the daily fare for the crews, and to that the 
shipowners will adhere. Indeed the shipowners 
have all along averred that they are willing to ob- 
serve the very letter of the law and even to improve 
upon it for the sake of continuity of employment 
and maintenance of their traffic, and it was to 
ensure this that they boldly held out against these 
further demands and job control. 

Toward the end of the strike, when it really 
looked as if the extremists would succeed in bring- 
ing every other system of transport into a general 
strike, the judge of the Federal arbitration court 
summoned a compulsory conference according to the 
arbitration laws of this country. The first meeting 
or two failed, but, supported by strong public opin- 
ion, the judge brought the strikers to reason and 
they backed down, with the result that the tens of 
thousands of workers all around the coast will 
gradually go back to their occupation during the 
next week or two. So severe has been the effect of 
this latest strike that in Sydney there are many 
thousands of unemployed, and, curiously enough, 
they have demanded of their own Socialistic Gov- 
ernment the right to work or weekly doles to live 
upon. Their leaders have gone so far as to advise 
them not to worry any more but to break into the 
food warehouses and help themselves. First their 
own class throw them out of employment, then 
they seek redress by robbing those who really 
want to employ them but have not the work to 
give them. 

The effects of the forty-four hours and weekly 
wage in the Australian lumber industry is begin- 
ning to be seen in the diminishing output and the 
carelessness of the men. At most of the lumber 
centers the fact that a man must be paid a weekly 
wage has induced a feeling of indifference and the 
interests of the employer are fast receding from 
the old plane where man and master did have 
something in common. Sectional strife is now 
very common, and little strikes occur here and 
there illustrative of the temper of the workers. 
A curious position developed in one of the milling 
centers. Here in Australia the mill is dependent 
upon the continuity of work in the bush from day 
to day. The logs are brought in daily and dealt 
with at once at the mill. The bush hands—the 
fallers—decided to do alittle striking over some 
trivial matter and were idle several days, with the 
result that the mill workers as soon as they had 
exhausted their logs had to stop, too; but these men 
demanded their usual pay because the stoppage 
was none of their doing. The employers have so 


far resisted their claim for pay and told them to 
look to their fellow workers in the bush, but the 
matter is likely to lead further if not into the 
arbitration court for a decision. If the men were 
to win it would mean an end to dependence of one 
section upon another and tend toward constart 
interruptions in the continuity of the industry. 
Imports of Oregon pine and other softwoods are 
increasing, and everywhere there has been a sub- 
stantial fall in prices, as much as 40 percent in 
some places. This has alarmed some of the Aus- 
tralian merchants and sawmillers. Queensland is 
moving thru her own Forests Department to induce 
the Federal Government to put a heavy tax on 
imported woods, otherwise a great deal of their 
trade in second class lumber will collapse and cause 
the State great loss. They suggest about $1 per 
100 super feet. On the contrary, the Government of 
Victoria asserts that the more softwood there is 
used in the building trade the more hardwood is 
used, the implication being that the cheapness of 
the softwood encourages building and extends the 
field of operations, with the result that the demand 
for the hardwood to accompany the softwood in the 
various works increases, and this needs very little 
support. In the days when considerable Oregon 
pine was used the output of Australian mills was 
very great and there was little or no outcry about 
its use or importations. The home producers have 
had a very fine field to themselves for some time 
and can not be said not to have made good use 
of their opportunities. With the reduced prices of 
softwood they are still very far above the old 
range, and in common with local hardwoods are 
likely to remain approximately what they are 
for some time, but if they are able to influence 
the speed of building at this juncture, when the 
ery for buildings of all sorts is still loud and in 
sistent, then the competition will be a blessing. 


Japanese Demand Fairly Active 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 30.—That the Japanese 
demand for lumber is fairly active was the con- 
sensus of opinion expressed at a meeting here 
today of the directors of the Douglas Fir Wx- 
ploitation & Export Co., the organization thru 
which a large number of Pacific coast mills 
handle their foreign business. In attendance at 
the meeting were W. H. Talbot, president, and 
A. A. Baxter, general manager, both of San 
Francisco; J. BE. Madison, secretary, Seattle; 
BE. G. Ames, J. H. Bloedel and Mr. Schwager, 
Seattle; W. S. Ballentine, Ernest Dolge, B. G. 
Griggs, J. T. Gregory and Yale Henry, Tacoma; 
Mr. Buchanan, Olympia; William Donovan, sr., 
Aberdeen; A. L. Paine, Axel Polson and H. M. 
Kellogg, Hoquiam; Fred J. Wood, Bellingham; 
Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis; C. H. Watzek, Wauna; 
J. A. Thompson, St. Helens; Ralph H. Burnside. 
P. J. Brix, Henry Kirk, George K. Wentworth, jr., 
M. C. Woodard, J. A. Ryan, C. B. Miller and 
Howard Jayne, Portland. 


Improvement in Shipping Field 

Improvement in the ocean shipping field is near, 
with a change from the recent expensive slump 
already having set in and a better understanding 
being effected between rival interests, says the 
Marine Review in its May issue. American shipping 
has been awaiting impatiently the appointment of 
a new Shipping Board and the definition of the 
maritime policies of the new administration. The 
hope is entertained in many quarters that ulti- 
mately the Government will resort to a system of 
subsidies and an abolition of Government owner- 
ship. Primarily for this reason many of the private 
companies are holding on a little longer. In the 
meantime, peace has been made in the very ex- 
pensive rate war in the French Atlantic and rates 
on those runs have been materially advanced. In 
discussing lumber freight rates, the Marine Review 
says: 

“After a month of a $10 rate on lumber from 
Pacific coast ports to the Orient, the conference 
lines have succeeded in raising this-item to $15 a 
thousand feet. The $10 level was granted under 
protest and considerable cargo was booked at this 
low rate, which was only $1 higher than the pre- 
war level, in effect at a time when operating costs 
were much less. By concerted effort, the trans- 
pacific lines are now back to a basis which they 
believe is warranted by improved conditions and 
which will allow them to make a slight profit. 
American carriers, it was asserted, could not handle 
lumber at $10. 

“While the lumber rate to the Atlantic remains 
at $20 and the rate on ties at $18, lumbermen and 
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-teamship operators are in negotiation looking to- 
«ward further concessions. Lumber shippers are 
sking the water carriers to allow a rate of $18 
.ad also to give free carriage to stakes and straps 
ised in the back haul by rail. Single shippers also 
want the steamships to assume the same liability 
us is assumed by the railroads. These matters are 
under consideration, with evidence that an amicable 
igreement will be reached. While some water car- 
riers do not like to handle lumber, the position of 
the lumber industry is realized by the steamship 
operators and the latter desire as far as consistent 
to aid the lumber industry.” 

In connection with the forcing up of the lumber 
rate to the Orient, it is interesting to note that 
following a reduction in the steel rate to the Orient 
trom $11.25 to $6.50 some time ago, a further re- 
adjustment has resulted in a rate of $5.88 a ton 
on iron and steel products from the West coast. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 30.—The export 
situation is unchanged, with the demand steady, 
vut far below the capacity of the Pacific coast mills. 
Che principal activity is in the Oriental trade, 
with a continued demand for Japanese squares. 
Shipments to Japan are going largely from Puget 
Sound. China, also, is taking some lumber. Some 
white pine sash and door stock is being exported. 
Australia seems to be pretty well supplied with 
Douglas fir. At any rate buyers are placing com- 
paratively few orders. The. Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., of this city, sold 4,500,000 feet 
during the week. Inquiries are numerous. 

Many vessels formerly in the offshore lumber 
trade are now laid up awaiting charters. There 
are some inquiries for fir ties. The British rail- 
roads have not yet placed orders for the year’s 
requirements. A Mexican inquiry for 300,000 ties 
is floating around. 

The Redwood Export Co. has cleaned up old 
cargo orders for iumber and has nothing new to 
report except some parcel shipments. However, a 
normal business may be done before the year ends. 
Railroad tie business for South America is quiet. 
with occasional inquiries. 


CUBA IS one of our best customers in the pur- 
chase of lumber, and the purchases are chiefly 
yellow pine, the very kind that grows most 
abundantly in Cuba. 


Figures on Ottawa Exportation 


OrTawa, OnT., May 2.—The latest available fig- 
ures on lumber production in the Ottawa Valley for 
the season 1919-1920, instead of showing any in- 
crease, showed a deficit of around 26,000,000 feet. 
The cut of the valley mills during the season was 
approximately 275,670,000 feet, the smallest that 
has been made during the four seasons ended with 
1920. Last July American wholesalers stopped 
buying, partly on account of the exchange situation 
and perhaps partly because some of them could not 
see where the demand was going to come from; and 
since then business with Canadian exporters to the 
United States has been more or less dull, and in 
some branches of the trade actually stagnant. 
Stocks in Canada are low—lower than for years— 
and the curtailed production of the last four years 
do not indicate that there is going to be any sur- 
plus of lumber. 

The question now is where the lumber is going 
to come from if a large demand for building mate- 
rials should arise. 

Lath -production increased by about 3,000,000 
during the season of 1919-1920. Shingles fell be- 
hind by about- 1,000,000. Exports to the United 
States from the Ottawa consular district during 
1920 increased by nearly $1,500,000 over 1919, tho 
the quantity was less. The 1920 exports, compared 
with those for 1919, were as follows: 


Dressed lumber 
Tongue and groove 406,855 3,22: 
Rough lumber 108,667,976 5,319,522 


REDUCING FIRE HAZARDS 


The little sawmill town was asleep with the 
moon just sinking behind the hills to the west. In 
the house of the superintendent there was silence, 
then a sigh and the slush, slush of slippered feet 
across the floor. At a window looking toward the 
mill and storage yard there appeared the figure of 
the superintendent as he looked out to assure 
himself that there was no sign of fire. 


With this conscientious manager, as with a 
multitude all over this country, there was the 
constant fear of fire, a fear so insistent and all 
pervading that the rest of nights is broken. Noth- 
ing is dreaded more by the sawmill man than 
fire, and consequently methods and materials 
which lessen the risk of fire are most welcome. 


One of the big fire hazards in the average saw- 
mill is from oil soaking the timbers around ma- 
chinery and bearings. A bearing gets overheated, 
a spark flies out, fire starts and because of the oil 
soaked timbers it is very hard to get it under con- 
trol and in nine cases out of ten the whole saw- 
mill goes up in flames. 


As more than one sawmill man has remarked, 
the great problem is to prevent the oil soaking of 
timber. At ledst that was the problem before 
the Tropical Paint & Oil Co. put on the market 
its Tropical Oil Resisting White paint, which 
eliminates the danger of oil soaked timbers “be- 
cause it forms a film that oil and grease cannot 
soak thru. As a result, altho the oil and grease 
will gather on the outside of timbers, the danger 
can be controlled because it is an easy matter to 
wipe off this oil and grease with a rag. This 
quality of Tropical Oil Resisting White was well 
brought out in a test made some time ago by the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Oxford, Mich. 
The following is the bureau’s account of the test 
and its result: 


PurPoseE—To ascertain whether or not the so- 
called oil resisting paint manufactured by the 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
really oil resisting. 

iissamniac teas pine blocks 6x6x1 inches thick. 
Two different kinds of ordinary interior white 
paint. Tropical Paint & Oil Co.’s oil resisting 
white paint. Two quarts Mobile B. cylinder oil. 

METHOD OF PREPARATION—(1) One block not 
painted. (2) One block painted with one kind of 
common paint. (3) One block painted with other 
kind of common paint. (4) One block painted 
with oil resisting paint, two coats on one side of 
block and one coat on other side. 

MANNER OF TEST—Blocks were covered with oil 
and remained so for thirty days, at the expiration 
of which, they were removed, drained off, and 
sawed in two. 

RESULTS—Block No. 1, not painted, completely 
saturated with oil. Block No. 2, common paint, 
partly saturated. Block No. 3, common paint, 
slightly less oil than No. 2. Block No. 4, oil re- 
sisting paint, practically dry in center and on end 
with two coats. Some oil soaked thru in one 
corner where an unseen crack was not completely 
filled with paint, and an unfilled nail hole in the 
half with two coats allowed some oil to get thru. 

CONCLUSIONS—As a result of this test, we feel 
that in places where oil of any nature splashes 
upon the woodwork, this paint would greatly pro- 
tect such woodwork, and we recommend its use in 
such locations, with the reservation that ail nail 
holes and cracks should be filled before the paint 
is applied, and then at least two and preferably 
three coats of paint be used. 


ENTERS BUSINESS ON OWN ACCOUNT 


Detroit, Mich., May 2.—Ralph A. Tillottson, form- 
erly connected with the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., in charge of the Detroit office and 
sales in that territory, has recently begun a whole- 
sale and commission lumber business here with offices 
at 501-2 Vinton Buiiding. Mr. Tillottson will handle 
northern and southern hardwoods, cypress and south- 
ern pine. 





The Arrow Points the wey 


to the home of 
quality 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


LONG OAK TIMBERS AND PLANK OUR SPECIALTY 
We invite your inquiries. 


The Arrow Lumber Go. 
mus: Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Raleigh, W. Va. Eastern Sales Office, 
Natural Well, Va. Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














W. E..Small Mfg. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 











H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


aa’s PINE 


2x4’s 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 to16’ 





Two by Fours 
Dress S4S Standard and & Scant 
9 to12 ft. 


Shortleaf Yel low Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 


CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 





M. M. Elledge 
_Lumber Co. 


We own and operate 5 
sawmills and 3 planing 
4 at Corinth, Miss 

Paden, Miss.; Red Bay, 
Ala.; Tittleville, Ala. 


Yellow Pine 
2x4’s 
Dimension and Boards 


General Offices: 
CORINTH, MISS. 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills * utah ae Miss. 
ynn, 
L. F. ecaaite haietiad Manager 











cr 1919 + 
‘eet Value 
22, or 448 $ 928.606 
425 16,531 
81,717, 108 








127,531,430 
Increase in feet over 1919, 22,780,449. 
Increase in value over 1919, $1,709,431, 


Pulpwood 
192 
Value 


$6,340,727 


Peeled Pulpwood 

Decrease in cords over 1919 

Decrease in value over 1919 

cote value of hasan —_ 
To value. of 


Total increase over 1919 
Total number of feet, pieces or cords, 1920 
Total number of feet, pieces or cords, 1919 


Total decrease 





Shingles 


3,686,159 
104,750,981 $4,631,296 


Lath, Pickets, and Shingles 


1919. 








1920. 
Pieces 
9,647,000 $ 
21,270,000 
2,274,000 


‘  ¢ a 

Value Pieces Value 
72,041 81,007,000 $ 282,141 
228, — 12,651,000 97,008 
52,411 








15,366 10,358,000 
$ 431,560 


33,191,000 $ 315,963 104,016,000 


Decrease in pieces over 1919, 70,825,000 


aI 
Cords 
49,202 
Value, 1920 


_Decrease in value over 1919, $115,597. 
Exports for Four Years Ended 1920 


Lumber Lath, etc. 


Feet, —— or cords, 1920 


Value, 191 


Feet, pieces or cords, 1919 


Value, 1918 

$1,476,537 
160,756,574 
208,816,183 
48,059,609 


Value, 1917 


Feet, pieces or cords, i9i8. 


Feet, pieces or cords, 1917. 
Total value for four years 
Total, feet, pieces and cords......... tee eee 
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We’re Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum 


We would like to prove it 
on the following items:— 


l car 4-4” FAS Plain White Oak 

l car 4-4” FAS Plain Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” Sound Wormy Mixed Oak. 

l car 4-4” No.3 Com. Mixed Qak. 

3 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 
4 cars 4-4”’ FAS Sap Gum 

4 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

l car 4-4’ No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum 

1 car 4-4” 13” to 17’? Gum Box Boards. 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
Band Mill Mfg. Co. 


and Office: 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 











go 


Forwarding Agents, Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 2 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


lo gene facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 





Tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


Sound Square 
Edge Mixed 


OAK 


lank 
Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Gum, Cottonwood Grade Stock 











Timbers 
Bridge and 


Crossing 








Pelican [ saber oO. 


Mound, Louisiana 








BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS, = Lumber Co., Inc. 











TO DISCUSS MILL WAGE SITUATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 30.—Reduced wages 
at the fir mills have lowered the scale in some 
instances to a point materially lower than the 
Four L minimum of $3.60 a day for common 
labor, and on that account unusual interest is 
directed toward the convention of the Loyal 
Legion to be held in Portland, Ore., May 16. 
At that time the entire question will be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of both the em- 
ployer and the employee. George B. Sypher, 
district manager Loyal Legion, with headquar- 


- ters in this city, says: 


Our minimum will not be reduced unless the ne- 
cessity for such a step is absolutely shown to the 
satisfaction of operators and employees, both of 
whom must be convinced by authoritative figures. 
The wage situation is not any more definite than it 
was thirty days ago. City mills having a good re- 
tail trade running from 30 to 50 percent of their 
cut will be able to uphold the present wage without 
difficulty. The main reason for the cargo mills to 
threaten a cut in wages is on account of the country 
mills, and if their action becomes too severe a gen- 
eral cut is possible. Everything is holding steady. 
Local orders have stiffened somewhat in the last 
two or three weeks. Logs show signs of going to 
the $10 base, as compared with the prevailing 
schedule of $12, $16 and $20. Some sales are now 
being made for $12 on the basis of camp-run, about 
50 percent No. 2 and 50 percent No. 3. Probably 
the reduced cost of production in logging camps 
that have already cut wages will put their logs on 
the basis of $10 or $11 within the next thirty days. 

Reviewing the wage situation, Mr. Sypher 
says the Anacortes mills are now on a base of 
$3.20 for common labor. In the Centralia dis- 
trict the outside mills have dropped to $2.60. 
The Clear Lake Lumber Co., at Clear Lake, 
Wash., is paying $2; Page Lumber Co., Eagle 
Gorge, $2.10; Kent Lumber Co., Barneston, 
$2.40; Green River Lumber Co., Baldi, $2.80; 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
$3.20; Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., $3.75 to 
$3.80; West Waterway Lumber Co., $4. The 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., which shut down last 
week, was paying $4. Other companies are pay- 
ing the Four L minimum of $3.60 or better. 
The Nettleton Lumber Co. has given notice that 
it will pay the Four L minimum of $3.60 only 
until May 22. 


NORTHWEST FINDS DEMAND HEALTHIER 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 30.—In the fir trade 
a few sunbeams momentarily penetrate the 
overhanging cloud. One of them is the volume 
of local business. The week’s total, handled 
by team and auto truck from association mills, 
has reached the year’s high figure, at 5,014,496 
feet. Another -sign of encouragement is that 
business with the Atlantic coast is somewhat 
improved, one of the orders placed during the 
week having provided for the delivery of 2,- 
000,000 feet of fir to an eastern retail yard 
on tide water. A third point is that foreign 
inquiry is rather more brisk. While no one of 
the foregoing instances covers anything really 
great, each of them reflects the general trend 
toward healthier business. 

Statistics compiled by the cost accounting 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for the first sixteen weeks of 1921 
show there was a decrease of 48 percent in 
production, as compared with the correspond- 
ing interval of 1920. Similarly, orders show a 
decrease of 38 percent, and shipments a de- 
crease of 49 percent. The data set forth that 
manufacturing cost, based on the typical log, 
is now $26.50 a thousand feet, while the aver- 
age sales return is $17.50. 

On that basis the student of the fir problem 
insists that somehow the cost of production 
must be cut down; inferentially that the pres- 
ent softening tendency in logs must soon crys- 
tallize on a lower base price; and wages in 
fir territory, thruout which the basic 8-hour 
day prevails, submit to the slashing process. 

The mills need “cutting business, such as 
planking, railroad ties and timbers; yet the 
railroads, which have a labor problem peculiar- 
ly their own, are practically out of the market. 

Production at the fir mills is slowly increas- 
ing. Operations that have their own logs al- 
ready cut in the woods feel the necessity of 
sawing them up instead of leaving them ex- 
posed to fire hazard in midsummer. There are 
considerable quantities of such. logs. 


The impression is general that railroad rates 
must come down, and that the first drop will be 
a 90-day restoration of the schedules in effeet 
prior to Aug. 26, 1920. 

The West Coast review covering 115 fir mills 
shows that production for the week ending 
April 25 was 56,311,309 feet, or 33 percent be- 
low normal. New business was 71,943,159 icet, 
of which slightly more than 50 percent was 
water and local delivery. New coastwise and 
intercoastal cargo business was 23,623,616 feet, 
and new export business 4,202,000 feet. Trans- 
continental rail orders dropped to 1,381 cas, a 
decrease of 300 cars from the previous week 
and 900 cars below normal. Shipments totaled 
63,064,882 feet, of which 29 percent was cargo 
clearances and local deliveries. Rail shipments 
were 1,498 cars; domestic cargoes, 7,445,063 
feet; export cargoes, 5,665,321 feet. The un- 
shipped balance in the rail trade was 3,575 
cars; domestic cargo, 86,991,367 feet; export, 
22,496,745 feet. 


FIR LOSES LARGE EASTERN CONTRACT 


SeaTtLe, WasH., April 30.—For a brief in- 
terval this week there was a prospect of 300,- 
000 feet of Washington fir going by way of 
the isthmus to Philadelphia, for transshipment 
to Atlantic City, for use in the board walk. 
The order had been placed thru a wholesale 
firm with a mill in Oregon for 2x3 and 2x4 No. 
2 clear and better fir ship decking S48 one- 
fourth scant, fourteen and sixteen feet long. 
The lumber was practically sold on a delivered 
price of $67.50, to go forward in thirty days 
on a freight rate of $20. 

Yesterday the order was canceled thru the 
action of the city commissioners of * Atlantic 
City in having thrown out all fir bids, and 
placed the order for southern pine, on the 
basis of $99.50 to $102.50 a thousand, accord- 
ing to information received here. 

Considerable disappointment is expressed over 
the action of the commissioners, in view of 
official tests which have demonstrated the dura- 
ble qualities of Douglas fir as compared with 
southern pine. On that basis there is no rea- 
sonable explanation of the decision of the com- 
missioners to pay $32 to $35 a thousand more 
for southern pine. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN WORKMAN WANTS 


Among the recent books of a worth while 
character dealing with the labor problem a high 
rating must be accorded to ‘‘What’s On The 
Worker’s Mind,’’ by Whiting Williams, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Unusual in- 
terest attaches to this narrative of personal ex- 
periences because of the fact that the author 
was formerly vice president and director of per- 
sonnel of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, a concern employing several 
thousand men. With this background Mr. Wil- 
liams’ experiences as a laborer—for he put on 
workman’s clothes and for several months 
toiled in steel mills, iron mines, ship yards and 
other industrial establishments—gain added sig- 
nificance. His conclusion is that the average 
workman is more interested in continuity of em- 
ployment than in any other single factor of the 
industrial problem. He dreads shutdowns and 
layoffs, and especially fears the time when les- 
sening efficiency, due to advancing years, will 
send him to the scrapheap. Sharp criticism of 
employment methods at some of the plants 
where he worked, and of tyrannical foremen who 
needlessly arouse rancor in the worker’s breast, 
are outstanding features. Industrial employers 
will find it well worth their while to get the 
worker’s viewpoint of his job as presented by 
Mr. Williams, especially as, even apart from its 
educational value, the book is one of the most 
fascinating that this reviewer has perused in a 
long while. 

Orders will be filled by the book department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publish- 
er’s regular price of $2.50, postpaid. 








App To your collection of specimens of com- 
mercial candor the sign noted on a Chicago 
hardware store: ‘‘Cheap Skates Inside.’’ 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 3.—Operations have been resumed on full 
time by Doran & Co., at their mills in Jackson 
County, Alabama, and with full force. The mills 
have been shut down for several months. They 
are producing both hardwoods and southern pine. 
James R. Davidson, a member of the firm, de- 
clared that the resumption of operations had been 
dictated by the revival of orders and the depletion 
of finished stocks on hand. “We feel that the 
worst of the business depression has passed,” said 
Mr. Davidson, “and that prices have reached bot- 
tom for this year. Our orders are such as to 
warrant us to resume full operation and we plan 
to continue to operate at capacity for the re- 
mainder of the summer months. The lumber busi- 
ness has seen its low ebb, in our opinion, and 
from now on a distinct improvement should be 
noted. At least that is the way it appears to us 
and we are backing our judgment with actual pro- 
duction operations.” 

Manager Theo. Davis, of the Cincinnati office of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, ex- 
pects soon to see established the transit privilege 
at Cincinnati on the other lines of railroads from 
the South, the Southern Railway having recently 
granted the privilege. He is now conferring with 
the lines in connection with this plan. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 2.—Business in retail yards continues to 
improve, in spite of the fact that considerable 
work is tied up because of the strike of the build- 
ing trades. While some work is being tied up, 
most new construction is proceeding even faster. 
With the first break in the ranks of the building 
trades, the dealers are expecting the strike to be 
short lived. Brick masons and similar crafts 
accepted a voluntary reduction in wages. A gen- 
eral improvement in the demand from industries 
is reported. Prices are about the same, with a 
growing scarcity, apparently, of higher grades. 
Low grades are rather weak. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 3.—The hardwood market at Memphis is 
showing considerably greater firmness and prices 
are being advanced by practically all owners of 
firsts and seconds and No. 1 common stock. As a 
result it appears that consuming interests which 
refused to place their orders earlier in the year 
have overstayed the market. It is certain that 
they are not able to buy at prices prevailing two 
or three weeks ago, much less at those which were 
current during the severe depression which mani- 
fested itself during the first two or three months 
of 1921. This advancing of quotations is due 
primarily to recognition of the fact that there is 
a very acute shortage of the higher grades in 
proportion to total holdings, that production is 
at almost a complete standstill and that demand 
is broadening somewhat. Few interests show a 
disposition to anticipate their requirements but 
the fact remains that there are more consumers 
in the market than heretofore and that sales are 
therefore appreciably larger. There is increasing 
scarcity of No. 1 common plain oak and No. 1 
common red gum and these items show some of the 
firmness of the higher grades. Quotations are 
stiffening, too, on No. 2 plain oak, which, together 
with No. 1, is in good demand from flooring inter- 
ests and some other buyers. Owners are making 
more strenuous efforts to dispose of low grades 
rather than the medium and higher. Furniture 
interests are credited with being larger buyers 
than a short time ago and it is reported that the 
market is appreciably broader because of the 
presence of consumers who have heretofore been 
practically idle. 

Production is almost at a complete standstill. 
Heavy rains have occurred thruout the valley ter- 
ritory during the last week. Streams thruout this 
territory are out of their banks, which means 
that there is not the slightest possibility of fur- 
nishing outlet for the enormous accumulation of 
back and surface waters. It is conservatively 
estimated that logging can not be resumed suc- 
cessfully, except on the ridges and other high 
ground, under six to eight weeks, even if there 
is no further precipitation, and this condition 
exists in the face of the fact that there .is less 
timber available for mills in this part of th®®coun- 
try than was ever known. 

As a result of the increasing demand and the 
limited production, stocks of hardwood lumber 
are decreasing. The most rapid decrease has been 
in firsts and seconds, but the shortage is beginning 
to extend to No, 1 common in most items. . In 


most cases where shipments are being made these 





represent absolute loss, for the reason that no 
lumber is being placed on sticks to take the place 
of that-shipped out. 

The Gayoso Lumber Co., which has been run- 
ning its big band mill at Memphis for some time, 
has closed this down for the second time. It has 
completed sawing logs carried over from the previ- 
ous season and is making no plans for getting out 
additional timber for this plant. It is still run- 
ning its mill at Blaine, Miss., where it has a supply 
that will last several weeks. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 2.—A slightly increased demand for build- 
ing materials locally is reassuring to the lumber 
dealers and a busy season is expected. 

The men of the Bothwell Lumber & Cedar Co., 
Menominee, walked out on Friday, when notice 
was given that a wage reduction would become 
effective May 1. 

The Stearns-Culver mill at Lake Linden is work- 
ing a day and night shift. Enough timber is avail- 
able to keep the mill in commission until late in 
the fall, possibly thru the winter months. 

While no great activity exists in the wood box 
industry, R. W. Goodwillie, manager of the Good- 
willie plant in Manistique, Mich., states that fifty 
new hands have been added, owing to increased 
demands. In the lumber trade generally some 
progress is being made. The most pronounced 
activity is to be found in the construction of small 
houses, and retail lumbermen are selling a very 
respectable volume of lumber for this purpose in 


Manistique. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 2.—Tests were made last week of an expe- 
ditionary type airplane, built by G. Elias & Bro., 
and the machine, which can alight either on land 
or water, attained a speed of more than an 100 
miles an hour, while it was slowed down to a 
landing speed of 40 miles an hour. It climbed 
1,000 feet in two minutes and reached a height of 
4,000 feet during twenty-three minutes of flying. 
The demonstration was made for the Navy Depart- 
ment and showed the efficiency and satisfactory 
design of the aircraft built by the company. 

The Elmwood Lumber & Shingle Co. regards 
this as a favorable time to build and to buy lum- 
ber. Edwin E. Carney, the manager, said: “Now 
is the logical time to build, and people who start 
within the next month or two will undoubtedly 
save from 15 to 20 percent. Southern pine is 
about as low as it will probably go for some time, 
and white pine is not expected to drop in price, for 
the reason that it was made under high labor con- 
ditions and it will take at least a year for the 
lower labor costs to affect the prices.” 

W. L. Morley, manager of the Buffalo office of 
the Irwin Lumber Co., Erie, Pa., has moved his 
office from the Niagara Life Building to the third 
floor of Ellicott Square. 

H. Shumway Lee, president of Mixer & Co., has 


gone on a trip to the southern mills, after stopping 


a few days to take in the college games at Phila- 


delphia. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


May 2.—The continued demand for FAS with 
an increasing shortage in stocks has induced manu- 
facturers to offer a reduced price for orders that 
include a substantial proportion of the lower 
grades. Some shippers are refusing to sell straight 
FAS but those who will accept orders for this 
grade alone are asking a- premium. Business has 
been very satisfactory during the last week and it 
is encouraging to note the diversified industries 
that show signs of a business revival. The gradual 
increase in production with the automobile indus- 
try has been reflected in an increased demand 
from this source. 

No increase in production is reported in this 
section. Logging operations have been almost en- 
tirely discontinued and the mills plan to close 
down after the supply of logs on hand is exhausted. 
Some authorities predict that production will not 
exceed 25 percent of normal by July 1. 

The Strable Lumber & Salt Co. has discontinued 
the operation of its hardwood flooring plant tem- 
porarily. Its plans for resuming depend upon the 
future demand. 

BABA 

Bulletin No. 64, entitled Industrial Re- 
habilitation, recently issued by the Federal 
board of vocational education, Washington, 
D. C., discusses at length the Federal program 


.of civilian vocational training under the re- 


habilitation law passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President in June, 1920. 
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Established 
Manufacturers 
for 38 Years 4 


Manufacturers of 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Lengths 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 
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Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 











RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 






Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 4 


R.R.Car Material 


Poitevent & Favre _ Pitch Pine 
Mandevil Lumber Co. P| LJ NG 
L Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.& L.&G. Bldg. 
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HARDWOODS 


> 


Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch, 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Birch& Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H. F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 











FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Write or Wire 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


JEROME. ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 


ing, Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum a 


eed Soit > 
Gray Elm-e 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


, All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 


225,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 


Foster-Latimer 
nr Lumber Go. 


an 
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SAWED 


BAND 
SouTHERN ARDWOODS 


—the kind ecomomical buyers have 
in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it. Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, sss 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
wepay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearbora St., Chicago 








EVERETT, WASH. 


April 28.—Production records in the lumbering 
industry in Everett, lumber and shingles, showed 
a slight improvement this week, and local millmen 
are beginning to feel a trifle more cheerful as they 
- note a somewhat increased demand for their 


product. Confident that there must come soon a 
turn in the tide and that adjustment of condi- 
tions will restore them to competitive status with 
their brethren in the South, or that building de- 
mands will overcome the present handicaps, they 
are wondering whether return to normal activity 
will come with an avalanche of orders or a gradual 
ascent of the slope to more livable conditions. 

Mills that have available facilities for export 
shipment are keeping busy, the foreign demand for 
squares particularly providing an outlet for prod- 
uct and at prices that warrant production. 

The expectation of a revived demand for fir and 
cedar products has spread past the millmen and 
affected the loggers, and more woods camps are 
being operated in territory supplying mills here 
and nearby than at any previous time within a 
year. Rucker Bros., operating a large shingle 
mill at Lake Stevens, have reopened a large camp 
southeast of Machias and are shipping to the lake 
mill several train loads of logs daily. The Fior- 
ence Logging Co., cutting near Monroe, resumed 
operations this week with half a crew, and with 
the expectation of taking on full operations soon. 
The Sultan Railway & Timber Co., after a shut- 
down of about a year of mill and camp, has re- 
entered the production field in both departments. 
Recent purchasers of a large sawmill at Camano, 
on Camano Island, are pressing renovation and 
replacements and intend to start turning out lum- 
ber whenever these are finished, probably within 
two weeks. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


April 30.—-Altho starting the season several 
weeks later than has been customary for several 
years, a large number of the mills and box fac- 
tories in Klamath Falls and Klamath County are 
now getting under way for the season’s run. 

The Ear] Fruit Co., which now operates the 
plant that was formerly the Klamath Manufac- 
turing Co., has been making some extensive repairs 
and has now started the season’s run with a full 
force. The sawmill of the Ewauna Box Co., on the 
shore of Lake Ewauna in this city, will start to- 
morrow after several months of idleness. The box 
factory of this company has been operating a part 
force during the winter. 

The Big Lakes Box Co. is now engaged in in- 
stalling a 150-horsepower boiler at its new sawmill 
plant, in addition to the one previously used. It is 
expected that this addition will increase the daily 
capacity from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. 

Robert E. Strahorn, president Oregon, California 
& Eastern Railroad, has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to issue 
$385,000 in bonds to complete the construction of 
his railway from Dairy, twenty-five miles east of 
Klamath Falls, north to the Sprague River. This 
construction would open up a vast tract of timber. 
Some of the best timber in this entire belt is located 
in the Sprague River Valley. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


_ April 30.—The last idle mill in Bellingham will 
begin operating about May 1, when the cedar plant 
of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. resumes running 
after being silent since last November. Announce- 
ment of the plant’s resumption was made this week 
by J. A. Loggie, secretary and manager, upon his 
return from a month’s trip in the East. In the 
last two months the company has been making 
important improvements, spending about $50,000 
for new planers, resaw, dry kilns and other better- 
ments. The mill will employ 250 men. The new 
installations include a modern fast feed planer 
eapable of handling 250 lineal feet a minute of 
siding 4, 5 and 6 inches wide, dressing four sides. 
The resaw, 10 feet high and 8 feet wide, will 
handle the siding from the large planer as fast as 
it is received. The smaller planer will handle 
150 lineal feet a minute of boards up to 30 inches 
wide and dress two sides during the operation. 
The company has just completed two hollow tile 
and concrete dry kilns,.each with a capacity of 
1,250,000 shingles. This concern is one of the 
largest cedar producers in the Northwest. 

The Faber Logging Co.’s camp, idle since last 
year, will resume operations about May 1 and 
the Baker River Lumber Co. will become active 
about the same time. 





The steamship Siskiyou is-loading 1,200,000 feet 
of lumber for California at the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co.’s docks and the schooner Fearless is taking on 
there 900,000 feet for the west coast of South 
America. At the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ 
docks the steamship Henry T. Scott this week 
loaded 800,000 feet for California. Next month 
the schooner Fred J. Wood will call at the Wood 
mill for a Hawaiian cargo. The steamship Eldo- 
rado this week loaded 1,500 tons of box shooks at 
the Morrison mill in Anacortes for Salina Cruz. 

Logging operators lost heavily during the last 
year’ in their meal service to employees, according 
to figures received here. Twenty-three operators 
lost $149,609.92, showing an average loss on food 
of about 30 cents a hundred feet produced by the 
camps. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, left. this week for Cleveland to at- 
tend the sessions of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, where on May 4 he will deliver an address. 
From there he will go to New York and Boston, 
accompanied by Mrs. Donovan. In New York they 
will meet their daughter, Miss Helen Donovan, who 
on June 1 will receive the degree of master of arts 
at Columbia University. During Mr. Donovan's 
absence, his eldest son, J. N. Donovan, will have 
charge of the company’s logging camps. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


April 30.—Conditions in the San Francisco lum 
ber market are unchanged, with a moderate de 
mand for redwood and Douglas fir, and prices 
pretty firm. Wholesalers are figuring on inquiries 
from all sections and placing more or less busi- 
ness for.:prompt delivery. The local yards are 
buying for immediate needs and, as_ building 
operations are increasing, the volume is larger 
at this pert. Very little random fir is coming in, 
as stocks,at mills are cleaning up. The proba 
bility of @:sailors’ strike occurring on May 1 com 
plicates the lumber situation, as the greater part 
of the shipments of fir and much of the redwood 
come by water to California points. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling 
Nathan Co., who has returned from Fresno after 
attending the Western Retail Lumbermen’s con 
vention, speaks very highly of the practical side 
of the affair. Mr. Euphrat reports the wholesale 
lumber business slightly improved with a fair de- 
mand for Douglas fir. Prices on vertical grain 
flooring stiffened up last week. Number 1 is $12 
over California Rail B List; number 2 $10 over, 
and number 3, $8 off. It is hard to place orders 
for mixed cars on account of so many mills being 
closed in the north. Business varies a great deal 
from day to day, but he expects more stability 
within sixty days. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, 
finds business a little better than it was. The 
factories at Pittsburg, Calif., are operating with 
one shift. The redwood pipe business has im- 
proved and there are a number of small orders 
on file. Redwood tank business has been quiet. 


R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michi 
gan-California Lumber Co., this city, states that 
the sawmill ‘at Pino Grande will start up on 
May 2, with expectations of making about a nor- 
mal cut of white and sugar pine. He reports the 
market spotted, but improving a little. Inquiries 
and orders have increased. He expects a better 
demand after the wage question in the building 
trades is settled. 


F. B. Macomber, of the Macomber-Savidge 
Lumber Co., this city, reports the white and 
sugar pine business looking up a little bit. There 
is some shop moving, but orders for No. 2 shop 
are not very large as a rule. The company has a 
large tract of government timber on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation and cutting will begin as soon 
as conditions are right for operating. Inquiries 
are numerous. 


James H. Owen, of Brookings, Ore., who has 
been elected president of the California & Oregon 
Lumber Co., has been visiting the San Francisco 
office. He has general charge of the western 
operations, ; ° 

The Diamond Match Co.’s office at Chico reports 
that eastern orders for sash and door cut stock 
are coming in again and the outlook is more en- 
couraging for such business than for some time. 


The American Trading Co., of San Francisco, 
handling export and domestic lumber business, is 
making increased shipments of California white 
and sugar pine to the eastern market. The trade 
situation is improving a Httle, with some buying 
for immediate requirements, especially in the 
middle west. 
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Clinton B. de Witt recently opened an office 
at 501 St. Clair Building, this city, for the Gris- 
wold-Sand Lumber Co., of Po . He was 
manager of R. S. Browne & Co. i@ Portland for 
(hree years. He reports some improvement in fir 
lumber business, with better prices. Rail and 
water shipments are being received from two 
Oregon mills owned by Graham Griswold and a 
general wholesale business is done, 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has cbar- 
tered the steamer Santa Alicia for three months 
from W. R. Grace & Co., who have withdrawn 
the vessel from the South American trade on ac- 
count of the falling off in freight. ‘Lhe steamer 
will carry lumber from the Hammond wiil at 
(storia to San Pedro where good shipments are 
being received. Redwood business holds steady, 
with the mill running one shift. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co., with main office in 
Oakiand, plans to start up the big mill at Marsh- 
field next week and close down the small mill 
which has been in operation this month. Ship- 
ments are being made to the yard at Bay Point, 
Calif. 

W. EB. Lamm, head of the Lamm Lumber Co., 
of Klamath Falls, who is in the city on business, 
states that the white pine sawmill at Modoc Point 
will start up for the season on May 2. He expects 
to make about a normal cut. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co. of Klamath Falls, has arrived 
here from the East via Pasadena. After looking 
over the lumber market in the East, he has given 
orders to have the sawmill at Klamath Falls made 
ready for starting up at an early date. He is 
quite optimistic as to the outlook for lumber busi- 
ness, with money loosening up in the East, the 
building season opening, and stocks diminishing. 

The Weed Lumber Co., this city, plans to begin 
logging ahout May 1. The date of starting up the 
sawmill at Weed will be announced after the an- 
nual meeting on May 3. A logging railroad is 
being constructed to the new camp at Antelope. 
The sash and door factory is in operation. 

C. E. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., this 
city, has returned from Caspar where the redwood 
mill is cutting 100,000 feet a day with one shift. 
The plant ts in good condition after a week’s shut- 
down to overhaul the engines. There are plenty 
of logs, and the donkeys, of improved type, are 
giving good results in logging. 

G. L. Blodgett, secretary and general manager 
of the Pacific Export Lumber Co., of Portland, 
spent last week here with L. D. MacDonald, man- 
ager of the San Francisco office. He reported a 
little improvement in the export demand. There 
is quite a movement of Japanese squares. Some 
creosoted ties and bridge timbers are going to 
India. 

J. W. Kelly, assistant to Walter C. Ball, sales 
manager of Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, 
has gone to a hospital to be operated upon for 
appendicitis. Mr. Ball, who went to Fresno to 
attend the Western Retail Lumbermen’s conven- 
tion, had to return here after the tirst day on 
account of Mr. Kelly’s illness. 

Charles F. Ross, president of the May Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., is in the city after spend- 
ing two months in southern California accom- 
panied by his wife. He called upon R. D. Baker, 
president of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., a 
former resident of Pittsburgh. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors 
are: W. C. Reilly, of the Anderson Lumber Co., 
of Anderson, Calif.; J. S. Magladry, manager of 
the Bohemia Lumber Co., of Dorena, Ore.; L. P. 
Marshall, of Minneapolis; Paul M. Dimmick, gen- 
eral manager of the Albion Lumber Co., of Albion ; 
B. A, Sinclair, of Glenblair. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, has gone 
to Portland to attend a meeting of the trustees. 


DE RIDDER, LA. 


May 2.—The tone of the southern pine market 
has shown a considerable improvement within the 
last ten days. Orders for yard and shed stock 
are being received in goodly volume from the retail 
trade and there are also a few orders from the 
industrials. It is believed that orders placed with 
mills of this section during the latter part of April 
will exceed production by possibly 20 percent. The 
increase in the order supply has resulted in a gen- 
eral price advance of 50 cents to $1.50 on every 
item on the list. All concessions are being with- 
drawn, and quotations are being made subject to 
immediate acceptance. 

It is generally believed that 50 percent of the 
business now being placed is for dimension; which 
is believed to indicate that building activities are 
being resumed. The prices for uppers have not 
grown in keeping with the prices for common, 
which is attributed to the unusually large amount 
of uppers offered, owing to abnormal production as 
a result of the scarcity of timber orders. It is 
encouraging, however, to note that sales of finish, 
B&better flooring and drop siding are heavier than 


for months, and that there has been a general 
stiffening in price. 

Stock conditions with the mills of this section 
are not especially good, and buyers are experienc- 
ing some trouble in placing orders for their re- 
quirements. Apparently there is a shortage of 
Nos. 1 and 2 dimension in 18- and 20-foot lengths, 
likewise of 10- and 12-inch boards. These items 
are in good demand, and the manufacturers are 
not disposed to sell these items excepting where 
they can move some of their surplus items. 


Harold King, for the last three years connected 
with Forest. Lumber Co., of Oakdale, as head 
shipping clerk, has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the pine plant of the Hillyer Deutsch- 
Edwards Hardwood Lumber Co. located at Mav. 


R. E. Hill, assistant manager southern pine 
sales Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
was a business visitor during the last week, look- 
ing over the company’s plants located at Longville, 
Bon Ami, Ludington and DeRidder. 


Chester Dodd, for the last several. years in 
charge of the sales department Hudson River Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has left to accept a similar 
position with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


J. D. ene H. N. Ashby and J. H. Bester, 
officers and directors of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., visited the company’s plants 
at Louisville, Bon Ami, Sweetville, Ludington and 
the local plant during the last week on an annual 
inspection tour. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 2.—There is a much better tone to the 
North Carolina pine market, for more lumber is 
moving, some of the competitive woods are having 
more orders than lumber produced, and there is 
abroad a more general spirit of hopefulness. So 
far as prices as a general proposition are con- 
cerned, there have been some slight changes, but 
the majority of items are being held firm and, not- 
withstanding the fact that rumors and counter- 
rumors are coming to hand of lower prices being 
quoted, millmen have been able to go back at 
buyers ‘and eventually get their figures, especially 
where rush shipment is desired. It would appear 
from general observation that the small mills, air 
drying and kiln drying, have got about enough 
of low prices and their competition is not so keenly 
felt. In other words, production is behind new 
orders and prices are beginning to harden, altho 
no one looks for any advances in the near future. 
Inquiry during the week has been very large and 
continuous and many mills are now oversold on 
quite a few rough items. Production of North 
Carolina pine during the last half of April is 
showing up less than during the first half, reports 
from forty-eight mills for week ending April 23 
showing actual production 36 percent of normal as 
against 40 percent the week previous. Orders also 
show a decided increase during that week and are 
not very far behind production. The optimism at 
present noticeable is due entirely to a change for 
the better in business generally. 


There has been an increase noted in the demand 
for 4/4 edge and No. 2 and better during the week 
and inquiries are picking up. Every order is 
wanted right off the bat, denoting that yards are 
buying only when they are forced to. Some buyers 
expect further declines in the better grades, but 
millmen feel these have gone low enough to offset 
any losses in low grade stock. Sales of No. 2 and 
better stock widths would have been larger had 
the stock been available, but there has been no 
change in demand for No. 3 edge and stocks. There 
have been a few inquiries for No. 2 and better bark 
strips, but sales are slow in developing in New 
England, where building conditions are still un- 
settled. 


There has been a slight increase in demand for 
4/4 edge box and a few inquiries for small lots 
have been put out by the box makers. Millmen are 
holding firm on prices and believe these will rule, 
altho some small mills are still anxious to sacrifice 
their stock. Stock box, rough and dressed, is mov- 
ing more freely at prices in line with those of the 
past two or three weeks. It is possible to move a 
lot of low grade lumber dressed, but very few buy- 
ers appear to want it in the rough, which is a lit- 
tle irksome to the mills, as they are pretty well 
loaded up with orders for dressed lumber of this 
character. Box bark strips are showing more 
activity in small lots, due undoubtedly to the at- 
tractive price now being quoted. 


The demand for flooring, thin ceiling, partition, 
dressed boards 4/4 and thicker, and roofers has 
been very good during the week and larger than 
during the week previous. During the first day or 
two of this week prices of flooring and one or two 
items appeared to be sagging, but since then sales 
gave evidence of a decided firmness all along the 
line. Roofers are very brisk and several large 
sales have been made, with large buyers now scout- 
ing around for further supplies. 





Acorn Brand 


‘* America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


This is- the home of “Acorn 
Brand” Oak Flooring. Here you 
will find every modern facility for 
manufacturing high grade flooring. 


We welcome your inquiries. 


Nashville Hardwood 
ndmis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








ives universal satisfaction and is guaranteed 

e second to none on the market. Our ser- 
unexcelled we can ship mixed cars 

of oak flooring and oak lumber, quartered and 


Dudiones Oak Flooring Co.,Pins Bis 











Southern 
Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufactur e 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CoO. 


Mills at 
White City and San Augustine 
Tex., and Hérnbeck, La. 


Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas © Lufkin 
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lumber manufactured 
right, graded right, 
shipped right and 
plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s 
trade mark as is our 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 
avER 


SFT, Wasa, 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 


tat FIR STEPPIN 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and. Shiplap. 


in any 
quantity 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 








RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


in large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
ANY YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manufactur- 
ing interests places me in a position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 














VOMPASY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS J 
, PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


EUGENE OREGON 


ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to one the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 

our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 

ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis <of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 

Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 

to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 

Pp gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 

ant) ride from Portland. 


PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 
VIA ALL TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 





LONGFIR JOISTS 
anoBIG TIMBERS 


MILLS. 
Granite 
Falls, 
Wash. 


ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 








LAUREL, MISS. 


May 2.—Lumbermen are free to admit that 
there really is an improvement in the market. One 
sales manager advises that the southern pine 
market is rapidly passing from a buyer’s to a 
seller’s market and that on several occasions of 
late when offers under list were declined, orders 
were afterward booked at list. Several mills re- 
port larger shipments than production during 
April, indicating a good demand at prevailing 
prices. No. 3 boards in 6-inch and wider and 
several items of dimensions are scarce and stocks 
generally are becoming broken. 

There is more activity in the construction of 
homes in Laurel than at any time since 1914, 

George S. Gardiner, of Hastman, Gardiner & Co., 
who has been seriously ill in New York, is reported 


better. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 2.—The retail demand continues to hold its 
own fairly well. Building operations have shown 
a decided improvement during the last two months. 
Lumbermen are beginning to realize that if the 
demand should take a decided upward spurt the sup- 
ply would fall far short on special grades. Mean- 
time mills are running thruout this section. Log- 
ging operations are hampered, inasmuch as exces- 
sive rains have made the woods impassable. There 
continues to be an export demand to Mexico and 
some of Central American countries. Prices seem to 
be a bit unsteady. The Powell Lumber Co. is offer- 
ing 100,000 feet of 1- and 2-inch pine at $12 a 
thousand “to be taken as piled.” Another of the 
larger mills reports a decline of $3 a thousand dur- 
ing the last few days. 

Altogether the outlook is healthy. Business along 
other lines is constantly improving and with the 
easing up of money there is developing a decided 
inclination to build. 

Cc. J. Laughlin, who for the last few years. has 
been connected with the Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., bas been advanced by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. and will be transferred to California. Mrs. 
Laughlin and daughter leave this week to join him 
in Kansas City. They will later make their home in 


Los Angeles. 
DENVER, COLO. 


May 2.—“Farm produce, live stock, the building 
industry and some classes of manufactured articles 
can not carry existing rate burdens and return a 
profit,” asserts a statement issued by the Transpor- 
tation Committee of Colorado, appointed by Gov. 
Oliver H. Shoup, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the State legislature. 

Congressman Edward T. Taylor of Colorado has 
introduced in the national house of representatives 
a forestry exchange bill effecting the Routt national 
forest. The bill is similar to legislation now in 
effect with relation to national forests in California 
and Oregon. 

E. W. Robinson, president Robinson Lumber Co., 
of Denver, was one of two school directors chosen at 
an election May 2. 

New members recently admitted to the Denver Civic 
& Commercial Association include: Carlos Guy, 
Charles Ringstead, and M. L. Cooper, of the McPhee 
& McGinnity Co. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 2.—With the opening up of the Mexican 
market in general, southern pine manufacturers have 
done a most satisfactory business during the last 
week, The demand for yard stocks in the States 
continues to increase and the consuming territory 
is being gradually extended. There has been no 
material increase in prices. A great many mills 
have increased the price on both No. 1 and No. 2 
dimensions, especially in 16-foot lengths. An ad- 
vance has also been made in No, 2 6- and 8-inch 
shiplap. Quotations on these items show a gain of 
approximately $2 a thousand. A few timber orders 
from the railroads are now drifting in. 

The volume of Mexican orders coming in for 
yard stocks has surprised the most optimistic. Dur- 
ing the past week one order for 2,000,000 feet was 
placed while 1,000,000-foot orders are not uncommon, 
Export shipments to Europe are still below normal. 

The demand for hardwood is on the increase with 
a little more activity in commons. Practically all 
the local consuming trade reports an improvement 
in their markets with reasons for expecting a more 
substantial gain in the immediate future. Box fac- 
tories are the one exception to this rule. 

The demand from cities in the Texas consuming 
territory has been quite active, but the low price of 
cotton still holds back rural construction. 

The Morgan line from Galveston to New York 
has filed a new schedule which will probably divert 
considerable lumber to the eastern seaboard by water. 
The new rate on New York lighterage on cross ties 
is $9.56; switch ties, $10.56, and lumber, $12.60 a 
thousand. This rate also includes unloading 
at Galveston. The all rail rate from Beaumont to 


New York is $24.50 a thousand for all items men- 


tioned. 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 


April 30.—Work has been begun on a new log- 
ging road for the Lake Creek Lumber & Shingle 
Co., near Morton. C. P. Hicks, civil engineer, of 
this city, has charge. The road will be about 
three quarters of a mile in length, and will be 
of standard gage. Regulation cars will be used. 
The loaded cars will be taken to the company’s 
mill by gravity and back to the camp by a donkey 
engine, 

When the mill of Emery & Nelson (Inc.), of 
Napavine, resumed operations on April 15 the 
wage scale was $2.60. This wage has been adopted 
by most mills in this part of the State. The mer- 
chants of Raymond and members of the Four 
L’s have had a meeting to discuss the probable 
reduction of wages there. G. P. Duryea, a sawyer 
and mentor of the Legion, presided. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 3.—Taking the lumber trade as a whele, 
last week was probably the best in volume of 
business that this market has had this year. 
Locally, the demand for lumber was quiet, on ac- 
count of the pending dispute which was expected 
to tie up building for a while. Outside of Kan- 
sas City, however, the demand showed a very 
gratifying increase and inquiry was much more 
liberal from country yards and from industrial 
consumers. The railroads, however, figured only 
in a very small way in the inquiry. Eastern trade 
has been very good, particularly in southern pine, 
with the demand for hardwood showing up a 
little better. In the Southwest and middle West 
the trade is gradually- broadening and lumbermen 
here believe the prospect for the remainder of the 
year is very good. While building permits issued 
in the larger cities in the Southwest still are 
about 25 percent less than for last year all the 
indications are that the latter half of the year 
will see the monthly figures greatly exceed the 
figures for the corresponding months in 1920. The 
reports from the cities show that more homes are 
being built this year than last, but fewer commer- 
cial building projects are being undertaken. The 
financial tightness has had something to do with 
this, but that situation is improving. Manufac- 
turing operations are increasing and this increase 
is noticeable with plants which are extensive 
users of boxes and crating. Lower prices are re- 
flected in the continued decrease in bank clearings. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


May 2.—The Continental Lumber Co., a new 
concern, has opened offices in this city. W. H. 
Fawcett is president, and O. A. Connor, secretary- 
treasurer and manager. C. M. Moe, associated 
with them, will cover territory to the south and 
west, and two other salesmen will be maintained. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co. and allied concerns, is back from an ‘extended 
business trip in the South. He expresses the 
opinion that lumber prices have reached bottom 
and that production will be curtailed until the 
market climbs back to a basis remunerative for 
the manufacturer. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
has returned from a short business trip to the 
west Coast. He says there is a fair amount of 
trade, but that present prices do not carry any 
profit for manufacturers. 

Neil T. Jamison, president, and P. H. Olwell, 
general manager, of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle 
Co.,. were here the other day visiting the local 
sales office, and Ed L. Crook, sales manager here, 
went on with them to Kansas City for a confer- 
ence there. 

C. P. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., is back from a business trip to the 
Pacific coast. 

Cc. M. Crego, of Spokane, president Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co., was a business visitor 


here last week. 
DULUTH 


May 2.—Further increase is shown in permits 
for moderately priced houses. The local retail 
yards and interior finish plants are, therefore, 
selling more materials and are disposed to view 
the outlook more hopefully. The movement of 
lumber from the retail yards has been quickened 
by a recent reduction of $5 in their base price for 
northern Minnesota pine. 

No changes have come about in mill and job- 
bers’ prices of lumber on this market, but it was 
asserted that a firmer tendency is being shown, 
and the impression that quotations are likely to 
stick at their present levels is beginning to sink 
in more generally. : 

The new sawmill of the Northern Lumber Co., 
at Clement, Minn., began to operate blast Monday 
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with a force of approximately seven hundred 
men. Joseph Peacha is superintendent. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.’s big No. 3 mill 
at Virginia has closed down temporarily for re- 
pairs. The company’s smaller mill will operate 
in the interval, and it has been intimated that no 
cutting down in the number of millmen employed 
is contemplated. 

Trade in timber products on this market is 
being curtailed thru a falling off in mining opera- 
tions on the Minnesota ranges. Full deliveries of 
pulpwood are being taken by contractors on ac- 
count of the paper mills and it is thought that 
all operators will come out with clean sheets in 
that line for the season. 

Jobbers here have been receiving more inquiry 
for lumber during the last few days from eastern 
sources and they are hopeful that some business 
will be worked. The situation as far as the trade 
here is concerned is being helped by a firmer tone 
in western lumber. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 2.—For the fivst time in weeks every 
wholesaler here seen today reported business bet- 
ter. That this is general seems to be borne out 
by the stock lists from mills, many of which are 
beginning to be pretty well broken, and some of 
them have begun to advance prices. The retailers 
claim not to have received the same impetus to 
their business, but it is noted that for the first 
time in a long while most of the orders being 
booked by wholesalers are evidently for stock and 
not for specific jobs. This brings the pine busi- 
ness into greater activity than the hardwoods, as 
the consumers of this line are still holding back. 
Furniture manufacturers are slow buyers, and the 
large industrials that use hardwood are dull and 
not using much. They still refrain from buying 
for future, but as the other market tightens their 
inquiries are becoming more plentiful and orders 
booked are increasing slightly, so it may be ex- 
pected that they will fall into line before long. 
Building business in most of the suburbs and in 
the surrounding country districts is coming along 
at a fine pace, and the volume of lumber being 
used in this way is large. 

Among the hardwoods plain and quartered white 
and red oak lead, but there is also slow and steady 
trade for. chestnut, maple, birch, beech, basswood, 
ash, gum, walnut, cherry and mahogany. White 
pine shows a little better strength, but is still 
inactive, with small stocks offered. Spruce is 
being pushed hard in this market, but is moving 
slowly and at soft prices. Hemlock trade shows 
a little revival of life, but not enough yet to make 
prices any stronger. Cypress prices are widely 
divergent, with plenty of stock offered. Longleaf 
“southern pine timbers and sizes are in fair de- 
mand, with not as much as normal offered; and 
small framing and boards show betterment. North 
Carolina pine in the better grades shows improved 
demand but no better prices here. This will soon 
change, however, as mills are asking more and less 
stock is being offered. Lath are plentiful and 
offered at a wide range of prices. Shingles sell 
well in the outlying yards, but prices are low. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 8.—Continued improvement in demand for 
lumber is reported by the leading wholesalers here 
today. Prices are steady and firm and on one or 
two items slight advances have been made. The 
May Day moving only emphasized the great house 
shortage, despite the fact that many families are 
“doubling up,” living two or three families in one 
house. The building campaign has not yet reached 
large proportions but some enforced building is 
under way and this improvement is reflected in 
the local lumber market. Industrial demand, par- 
ticularly for the lower grades of hardwoods, is 
larger now and prices on these items are very 


strong. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 2.—Following last week’s flurry of sales, 
aggregating well into the millions of feet of lum- 
ber, wholesalers of the Metropolitan district report 
a cessation of the unusual liveliness. A whole- 
saler who said a week ago that prices would 
stiffen “with a sale of a few more millions of feet” 
announced yesterday that the flurry fell just a 
little bit short of exerting the needed inftuence. 

There is no doubt that more large orders were 
actually received and disposed of in the wholesale 
market in New York City last week than in any 
similar period since last fall. Most of the big sales 
were made to Brooklyn retailers and there is no 
doubt that construction is much more active there 
than in any of the five boroughs. 

The retail market continues monotonously slow, 
not only in New York but in Jersey as well. There 
has been a big improvement in Westchester County 
very recently, as building operations that were 
halted by strikes have been resumed. In some sec- 


tions of Long Island retail lumbermen report that 
they have just about as much business as they can 
take care of, but there is uncertainty there on 
account of a lack of future orders. Spot pur- 
chases are largely the vogue in all sections. 

The Miller Lumber Co. is the latest addition to 
the big lumber family of the Metropolitan district, 
altho its founder enters the business independently 
with the backing of long years experience and wide 
acquaintance in this territory. Frank B. Miller is 
the president of the new concern and associated 
with him in the project is his son, Robert Miller. 
The firm will deal strictly by wholesale. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 2.—The gradual improvement that has been 
noted for the last few weeks continues. Stocks 
are becoming more broken, some few mills have 
gone back to regular running time but none of the 
completely idle mills have started. The lower 
grades of shed stock and 2 by 4’s are stiffening 
right. along. The demand for special cutting is 
better but not yet heavy enough to give the Dill 
mills all the cutting they want. 

The cyclone that visited Braxton, Miss., last 
Tuesday and completely destroyed that little town 
destroyed only a small amount of timber as it 
struck about five miles north of the plant of 
the Finkbine Lumber Co. at D’Lo. The officials 
and employees of the Finkbine company have ren- 
dered a great service to the storm sufferers as 
they were on the ground a short time after the 
storm and sent the injured to the Finkbine hos- 
pital at D’Lo. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 3.—The report of the Merchants Exchange 
shows that 8,148 cars of lumber were shipped from 
St. Louis last month, as against 4,875 in April, 
1920, a gain of 3,273 cars. Receipts were 10,211 
cars during last month as against 6,803 cars in 
April, 1920, a gain of 3,408 cars. This is the 
first time this year that receipts and shipments 
have exceeded those of the previous month or of 
the corresponding month in 1920. 

The retail lumber business in St. Louis seems 
spotted. Some of the yards are doing a very good 
business, while with others it is only fair. There 
is a dearth of big industrial jobs but there is con- 
siderable in the way of house building and repair 


work. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 30.—The lumber market continues weak 
and spotted. In the report of A. W. Cooper, secre- 
tary-manager Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 36 out of 55 mills show no cut for March 
as against 11 out of 50 reporting no cut for the 
same period last year. The shipments for March 
are about 40 percent of March, 1920. 


John Dimeling, manager Panhandle Lumber 


Co., at Spirit Lake, Idaho, has just bought a home 


in Spokane. 

W. H. Lewis, of Denver, Colo., in charge of the 
Denver office of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., was 
in Spokane the first part of the week. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. has recently issued 
a new Idaho White and western pine list. It is 
a well arranged, workable list, simple and at- 
tractively made up. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 30.—Intercoastal rates are softening, 
along with the announced intention of the Ship- 
ping Board to reduce wages. Steamships outside 
of the conference are understood to be accepting 
business for the Atlantic coast at $18 for lumber, 
as compared with the conference rate of $20. A 
few shipments have been made as low as $16.50. 

J. H. Bloedel, president Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, was elected a director in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at the annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, N. J., yesterday. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Bloedel fills the place made vacant 
early in the year thru the death of A. J. Rhoder, 
of Seattle. Mr. Bloedel was warmly supported 
not only as intimately familiar with civic affairs 
but on account of his knowledge of lumbering as 
the leading industry of the Pacific Northwest. At 
the time of his selection for this important post 
Mr. Bloedel was attending the meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in Port- 
land, Ore. 

B. W. Sawyer, who today closes his. connection 
with the Brace & Hergert mill thru the sale of 
that property to Charles W. Stimson, is not eager 
to take on new responsibilities at once. 

The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., which has 
been running a day shift and a night shift at No. 
1 mill, has taken off the night shift and has started 
a day shift at No. 2 mill. The mills are cutting 
hemlock and cedar. The company is running two 
sides in its logging operations. About seven hun- 
dred men are employed. : 

F. R. Titcomb, who has been assistant manager 
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Bees 
Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 


Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumberall Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 





Wire Our Expense. 





L Seattle, Washington 
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’“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins White Building 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. | 


| The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 




















Manufacturers 

FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER | 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES | 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 





























C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


















Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 
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ot ©) 5S BON a | DO) 53 Oe 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


pT JOLUNSO} 
SS LUNEER C0. 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 
1414 GREAT NORTHERN BLDG 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


( Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Boards, T: 


ies, Dimension, 


Timbers, Lath. 


‘Siding, Finish, 
SPRUCE 
anh Dimension, 
HEMLOCK Ceiling, Drop Sid- 
- ing, Flooring, Lath. 
CEDAR “Sa, 
Lumber. 


FACTORY STOCK, LONG TIMBERS, BOX SHOOKS 


Shingles, 











It will Pay you to get our prices on Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Plank 
and Dimension 
Red Cedar. Shingles 


Wire at our expense—No obligation. 


601-2 Couch Bidg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON a 





1237 N.W Bank Bidg., 








The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 
Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 


European Plan $1.50 and up. 
RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
Manager Asst. Mgr. 




















The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. for the last 
year, is now acting manager since the recent 
death of William W. Warren. He will remain in 
that capacity until the annual meeting June 15. 

H. L. McCaughey, who enjoys a wide acquaint- 
ance among lumbermen from his connection with 
the McCaughey Mill Co., returned this week from 
Los Angeles, where he and Mrs. McCaughey spent 
the winter. 

W. F. Ryder and Wesley Vandercook, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., are at Kelso, Wash., as- 
sembling an engineering crew for the company’s 
holdings in Cowlitz and Lewis counties. The 
immediate work in hand is the taking of topog- 
raphy and the mappiag of the tract, and the con- 
struction of a logging railway. 

John D. Collins, president John D. Collins Lum- 
ber Co., has left for Kansas City. He will be 
absent about six weeks, and will probably go as 
far east as Pittsburgh before his return. 

A. 8S. Fox, of H. M. Ellis (Ltd.), dealer in 
Pacific coast lumber products at Vancouver, B. C., 
was in Seattle Friday. He reports that while the 
lumber business is quiet there is an undercurrent 
of optimism that is highly encouraging. 

J. E. Martin, formerly with the -Cross-Bodine 
Lumber Co., has formed the J. BE. Martin Lumber 
Co. and will occupy the former offices of the 
Christy Lumber Co. Leroy Christy, of the Christy 
Lumber Co., is now in the Hast. 

Roy A. Dailey, of the L. F. Driver Lumber Co., 
is in Duluth, Minn., at the bedside of his aged 
father, who is seriously ill. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 30.—Today’s summary of field reports at 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
headquarters, in all cases based upon personal 
investigation on the ground, shows that of the 
eighteen sawmills on the Columbia River west of 
Portland ten are operating. Portland, including 
Linnton, has fourteen sawmills and of them one- 
half are running. There are thirty camps and 
mills in southwest Oregon between Marshfield and 
Eugene and of these twenty-one are open, five 
are preparing to start, and four remain closed, 
one of the last group having boarded the windows 
and greased the machinery. This is the North 
Bend mill at North Bend. Careful survey. of 
the Grays Harbor district, Washington, shows 
that 80 percent of its camps and 90 percent of 
its mills are in action. 

The J. E. Morris Lumber Co. has closed its 
Portland office and its business will henceforth 
be transacted thru the headquarters at Seattle. 
The Portland office was opened several months 
ago with C. C. Crow as representative. 

J. S. Gordon, manager McLeod Lumber Co., be- 
lieves that the fir market has reached the bottom 
and looks for a gradual improvement. 

H. B. Cooper, Portland representative of the 
J. R. Hanify Co., of San Francisco, says that 
California is buying considerable lumber now and 
the company’s three boats and others chartered 
are steadily hauling cargoes from Oregon and 
Washington ports to California. 

A. A. Germain, secretary Germain Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, was in Portland this week on his way home 
from San Francisco. Mr. Germain makes an 
annual visit to the Pacific coast about this time 
of year. 

The Buswell Lumber Co. has added to its many 
activities a box department, with G. A. Reben- 
tish as manager. Mr. Rebentish was until re- 
cently treasurer of a mill company at Elgin, Ore., 
in which he is still interested. O. W. Prince, 
who for some time handled the company’s fir busi- 
ness, has resigned to engage in the lumber busi- 
ness for himself, and his place is now filled by 
John G. Lockhart, who has been with the com- 
pany for some time. 

L, E. Johnson, of the Everett-Johnson Lumber 
Co., says he notes an increase in the demand for 
fir lumber, but that the market has not improved 
sufficiently to resume operation of the company’s 
mill at Willamina. The planer, however, is being 
operated. 

C. L. Seitz, of the China Pacific Co., who has: 
been in the States for several weeks, has arrived 
at Shanghai, according to advices just received 
by Dant & Russell, representing the China Pacific 
Co. here. 

J. W. Stout has resigned as manager of the 
Wheeler United Lumber Co. at Wheeler, Ore., and 
Dorey Anderson, president of the company, is acting 
manager for the time being. 

Dissolution of the Union-Wallowa County Fire As- 
sociation into the Union County Fire Association 
and the Wallowa County Fire Association was de- 
cided upon at a meeting held at La Grande April 27. 

The large mill of the Peninsula Lumber Co. will 
resume operations May 1 after a shutdown during 
the winter. The mill of the West Oregon Lumber 
Co. at Linnton resumed operations last week, so 
gradually the big mills that have been idle here are 
getting into the swing again. 

Lyal Noll, general manager Noll-Welty Lumber Co., 


of Kansas City, Mo., was in Portland a few days 
ago visiting with Dave H. Cale, Portland represen- 
tative, and the local mills. Mr. Noll said that con- 
ditions are gradually improving and he looks for con- 
siderable business during the summer and in the 
fall. 

Hill & Scritsmier, timber dealers, have moved into 
larger quarters in the Northwestern Bank Building. 
F. S. Scritsmier is in charge of the Portland offices, 
while Mr. Hill conducts the office in San Francisco. 

D. C. Eccles, president Oregon Lumber Co., left 
Portland last Sunday for Chicago on a business trip. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 30.—Due to the fact that so many mills 
were down for such a long period the stocks here 
are badly broken. Many mills are refusing to 
quote as they are desirous of getting their stocks 
replenished. Very few have surplus stocks to 
offer. 

The East Hoquiam Shingle Co. began operating 
its plant on a 2-shift basis this week, employing 
a night crew of about twenty men. This is the 
first time a night crew had been put on this mill, 
according to Manager W. A. Morrow. The night 
shift was made necessary because of rush orders 
for shingles for shipment to Atlantic coast. 

J. C. Shaw, manager Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Co., East Hoquiam, announced yesterday 
that the mill will resume full time operation May 
3. About forty men will be employed. ‘The 
shingle, mill, practically rebuilt since its purchase 
from the Coats company, has been remodeled and 
additions have been made. 

It is possible a sash and door factory with a 
capacity of a thousand doors a day will be built 
by Schafer Bros., who recently purchased the Fir 
Products mill at Montesano and the Hoquiam Sash 
& Door Co., of Hoquiam. 

Manager O. M. Kellogg and Assistant Manager 
George G. Kellogg, of the BH. K. Wood mill at 
Hoquiam, announced yesterday that starting May 
2 every employee of the E. K. Wood mill must be 
an American or must promise to make application 
for his citizenship papers within fifteen days. 
With this mill on a strictly American labor basis, 
four Grays Harbor lumber manufacturing firms 
will be employing only men who are citizens, The 
first to adopt the Americanization system was the 
Eureka mill, of Hoquiam, the Western and Bay 
City Mills, of Aberdeen, following close after. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


May 2.—The demand for yard stocks from in- 
terior points continues to increase, and the con- 
suming territory is being gradually widened. 
While some mills have made slight advances on 
short items, local mills have as yet made none. 
The fact that the big Lutcher & Moore plants here 
operated continuously during the period of in- 
active demand, enabled this firm to build up a 
splendid reserve stock and all orders for interior 
yards are being filled as rapidly as they are re- 
ceived. Orders for railroad timbers are coming in 
scatteringly. 

Export trade, especially with Mexico, continues 
active. Some shipments are also being booked for 
the West Indies and an occasional cargo goes to 
European ports. The establishment of regular 
sailings between Orange and West Indian ports 
will aid iste atid in building up trade with that 
section. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 2.—The lumber trade in central Ohio terri- 
tory shows a rather marked improvement in every 
way. In hardwood circles trade shows a rather 
good increase, mostly from retailers. Manufac- 
turers are also looking around to place orders. 
Concerns making boxes, automobiles and furniture 
are buying much better than formerly. Piano 
factories are also in the market. The worst fea- 
ture of the hardwood trade is the fact that rail- 
roads are not buying. Southern pine trade is 
showing quite a little improvement. Rural 
dealers are now looking around. Cypress shows 
an improvement also. 

At the regular weekly meeting of the Columbus 
Lumber Trade Exchange May 2, the question of 
credits occupied the entire discussion. The new 
credit list was out the first of the month. 

F, B. Pryor, salesmanager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co. speaking on conditions said, “Business 
is much better. There is not as much spread in 
prices as was the case thirty days ago, although 
some low quotations are still heard. The south- 
western section has awakened to the fact that 
high grade stocks are scarce. The scarcity in 
firsts and seconds of oak, poplar, basswood and 
chestnut we believe will be reflected on the lower 
grades.” W. M. Ritter has returned from a month's 
stay at his Washington residence. J. W. Mayhew, 
assistant to the president of the company, at- 
tended a meeting of the board of directors of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
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at Louisville. All manufacturers present reported 
a growing scarcity in firsts and seconds oak, with 
No. 1 common also growing scarcer. The higher 
grades of poplar are also rather scarce. 

BE. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer Ameri- 
can Column and Lumber Co., reports quite a little 
business being booked as compared with a while 
back. M. W. Stark and BE. BE. Krause, of the com- 
pany, attended the Appalachian Logging Congress. 
The company has placed a new man on the road 
in the person of H. M. Sedgwick, formerly with 
the Farrin Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, He will 
over western Pennsylvania, southern Ohio and 
indiana. 

W. E. Morgan, who was in charge of sales of 
he lumber department of the Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co., of Columbus, has been placed in 
charge of the Indianapolis office. Reports received 
from the Seattle office are to the effect that last 
month’s business was far the best month’s since 
the establishment of the office. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 3.—The local hardwood market has a better 
tone, with larger inquiries and some sales, altho 
the actual volume of transactions is not increasing 
greatly. The demand for flooring and shingles, as 
well as interior finishing, is being improved by 
construction already under way. Lumber prices 
show very little change for the week, but those of 
better grades are reported to be firmer and higher. 
Readjustments have been made locally in wages. 
The new scale for carpenters is 85 cents an hour, 
reduced from $1; bricklayers and masons have 
reduced wages from $1.25 to $1, and building 
laborers voluntarily reduced wages from 80 cents 


to 60 cents an hour. These things have given an 
impetus to construction and the demand for build- 
ing lumber is improving daily. Lumber consuming 
industries are finding a healthy improvement. The 
box. making industry is benefited by a business 
revival of some consequence. In the furniture 
industry a slight revival in retail demand has 


been felt. 
RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering: 

1,373,864. Sawing machine. Charles J. Carl- 
son, Helena, Mont. 


1,374,082. Flooring. Samuel Hedges, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


1,374,279. Saw set. Garrett Byrns and Henri 
Sanche, Rainy River, Ont., Canada. 
1,374,284. Log bunk. Charles O. Dale, Seattle, 


Wash. 
1,374,331. Saw guard. Fred Stines, Newton, 


1,374,425. 
ve Calif 

1,374,638. “Hand-power driven band saw. Charles 
A. De Cew and William F. Hirst, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

1,374,436. 
Wash. 


Sandpaper drum. Warren L. Browne, 


Wood saw. Bird Hatley, Everson, 


Saw set. Charles A. Johnson, Clark 

1,374,967. Band mill (for wood sawing). Wil- 
liam H. Trout, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., same place. 





Transmission Line Has Fire Break 


Los ANGELES, CALiIF., May 2.—The South- 
ern California Edison Co. has a fire break about 
sixty-five miles in length along its high trans- 
mission line. In 1912 and 1913 the ‘‘ Big Creek 
Hydro-Electric Project’? was put thru on Big 
Creek, a tributary to the San Joaquin River, in 
Fresno County. At the same time a large trans- 
mission substation was constructed just outside 


therefore, cleared the right of way to a width 
of 150 feet on the construction of the transmis- 
sion lines and periodically since that date has 
gone over the line clearing away new growth. 
The accompanying illustration shows the power 
line crossing a part of the Santa Barbara na- 
tional forest, depicting clearly how the fire break 
was cleared. In commenting upon this E. R. 





: 





FIRE BREAK ALONG POWER LINES, THRU SANTA BARBARA NATIONAL FOREST 


Los Angeles and connected with the hydro-elec- 
tric project by means of two parallel steel tower 
transmission lines, each being 241 miles in 
length. These power lines for a distance of 
eighteen miles run thru the Sierra national 
forest in Fresno County and for twenty-four 
miles thru the Santa Barbara national forest 
located partly in Kern and partly in Los 
Angeles counties. Wherever these lines cross 
public land inside of these national forests they 
are maintained under permit issued by the 
Forest Service, one of the provisions of the per- 
mit being that the company keep the right of 
way clear of all brush, trees etc. The company, 


Davis, general superintendent northern division 
Southern California Edison Co., said: ‘‘ This 
clearing in itself does not constitute a fire break. 
It merely furnishes a clearing where a back 
fire can be started. During the seasons of the 
year when the fires are most likely to break out 
in this vicinity the brush is extremely dry and 
when a fire gets started it burns with such fierce- 
ness as to cause air currents which readily carry 
fire brands across the 150-foot right of way. 
For this reason it is generally found most 
economical to fight fire with fire, using the right 
of way as the starting point for beginning the 
attack.’’ 





Western . 


HEMLOCK 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confine the manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 


SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 
FINISH,CRATES,BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 


Other Woods.We=Can Ship 
Sitka Spruce 
Red Cedar 
Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Red Cedar Shingles 
California Sugar Pine 
California White Pine 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EVELETH, MINN. 














We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


Saari-Roblin 
Lumber Co. 


Northwestern ORTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE., U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J.S.SAARI,Vice-Pres. 
F. W. ROBLIN, Secretary & Sales Manager. 
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( 


THE 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


WE WANT 
ORDERS FOR 


DRY 


Nos. 4 and 5 Boards 


Shipments via 


| . P. an 
\ Milwaukee Rys. 


MISSOULA, MONT. 


General Offices and Mills: 


\ 

















Here’s Big 
Value Lumber 


Buyers, who know, say 
it is hard to beat the 
quality of our 


Western White Pine 


lize in the 





Western Pine, SHOP AND 
Fir and Larch, 
Yard Stock. 


Have complete stock of 


4-4”, 5-4”, 6-4” and 8-4” 
MILLS: Loon Lake, Wash. ,Deer Lake, Wash., Plains, Mont. 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


and Wh 1 1 





Home Office, 


BOX LUMBER 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








CHABINS 


$6. 


posts” 


Buy NOW! 


round and split. 


E.T.ChapinCo., Spokane, Wash. 


Off List 


We are quoting $6 off list dated 
Oct. 28th, 1919 on all sizes, both 


- Hardware Co., 








= 


John M. Richards Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


Wea White Pine 


Western 


Pacific Coast 


Timber Products WAS 


SPOKANE, 
H 


st 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 


By M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on 
market tod: 
answers to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
measure, including Id 


It contains tables of ready-made 
reight rates; reducing board feet to 
pues 


the 





rechecking extensions and other valuable ye le 


tion on making correct estimates. 


90 pa ee size 4x9 (hip et edition) 
Boun Cloth. we 2.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


Americagfiumberman 


CHICAGO 


431 South Dearborn St., 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Jackson—J. R. Wallace pur- 
chased saw and planing mill of Bolen Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. and after repairs resumed operation. 

CALIFORNIA. Blythe—Palo Verde Lumber 
& Trading Co. sold to Hammond Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Joliet—C. Hacker Co. changing 
name to Hacker-Sime Co. 

Sesser—J. F. Johnson sold to Winchester Lum- 
ber Co. 

INDIANA. Spencer—Eel River Falls Lumber. 
Co. moving to Indianapolis. 

KANSAS. Coyville—Home Lumber & Supply 
Co. succeeded by Coyville Lumber & Supply Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. South Hadley Falls — 
Howard Gaylord & Co. succeeded by John 
O’Toole. 

MICHIGAN. Three Oaks—Warren Feather- 
bone Co. sold to Three Oaks Lumber & Coal Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—North Side Lumber 
Co. moving to 256 West 28th Street. 

OHIO. Cadiz—E. M. Long & Sons purchased 
Stringer lumber yard at Adena and will operate 
as branch of Cadiz business, with R. C. Burdock 
in charge. 

Cleveland—City Supply Co.; name changed to 
City Supply & Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—E. C. Collins & Co. 
sold to Sykes, Rast & Boyd. 

OREGON. Portland—cC. G. Atkinson Co. suc- 
ceeded by Gates-Irwin Co. 

TEXAS. Matador—Echols-Cannaday Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Motley County Lumber Co. 

Seymour—Breedlove Bros. succeeded by Mrs. 
Laura Breedlove. 

VERMONT. Derby Line—Frontier Lumber 
Co. moving to St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—Schafer Bros. 
have purchased the plant of the Fir Products Co. 
here and also the plant of the Hoquiam Sash & 
Door Co. They will be 3 oe under name of 
Schafer Bros. Lumber & Door Co. 

Spokane—Searle-Waterman Co. succeeded by 
F. W. Waterman. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Frank B. 
Badger, of Elizabeth, W. Va., will move his 
planing mill from that place to ‘this city, having 
purchased a tract on the south side as a site. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARIZONA. Florence—Gila Valley Lumber & 


incorporated. 
ARKANSAS. Morrilton—Morrilton Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Burbank—Highway Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 

Los Angeles—Interstate Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $100,000. . 

KENTUCKY. Elkhorn—Elkhorn Coal & Tim- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Excel 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Hagerstown Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Farquhar, Leav- 
itt & Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Boston—Harward p Manufacturing Co., 
porated; — $100, 

Boston—C. Serteen Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, S50, 000. 

Hubbardston—Hubbardston Chair Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Springfield—George F. Alexander Lumber Co., 
incorporated; wholesale. 


NEW JERSEY. Trenton—Wright & Richter 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Kittinger Co., 
creasing capital from $200,000 to $750,000. 

Brooklyn—Consolidated Wrecking Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $4,000; timber and lumber busi- 
ness. 

New York—Sewall toe Sales Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $100,0 

New York—South ockaes ageber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

New York—Ford-Hub Lumber “Co., 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Oneida—R. B. Ruby Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

OHIO. Ashland—Merit Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated. 

Cleveland—Advance Box Co., 
capital, $25,000. 

Fairlawn—William Lee Owen Coal, 
eeulidere’ Supply Co., incorporated; 


incorpo- 


Lumber 


incor- 


incorpo- 


in- 


incorpo- 


incorporated; 
Feed & 


capital, 

Hopedale—Hopedale Builders’ & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Middlefield—Ohio Pail ‘Co. -» increasing capital 
from $30,000 to $75,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Western Lum- 
ber Co., reincorporated under name of Western 
Lumber & Hardware Co.; capital, $200,000. 

Tulsa—Tulsa Sash & Door Co., incorporated. 


OREGON. g estee ial Myrtle Wood 
Products Co., incorporate 

Hood River—Waucoma _ meee Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Iron City Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Pittsburgh—Center Lumber Co., 
capital from $25,000 to $55,000. 

Pittsburgh—Lange Box & Lumber Co., 
porated. 


TENNESSEE. Madison—Madisen Land & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—Jamestown Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $15,000 to $60, 000: 
name changed to Bucy-Engram Lumber Co. 

Matador—Motley County Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Weslaco—R. H. Austin Lumber Co., 
rated. 


VIRGINIA. Bedford—Peaks of Otter Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; installing 
planing and resaw machinery in plant. 

Roanoke—Exchange Lumber Co., 
capital from $50,000 eo $350,000. 

WASHINGTON. Olym ed, canta yt Box & 
Packing Co., tagotperat capital, $50,000. 

Vancouver—Clark Lumber & Sunadtackurtng 
Co., increasing capital to $85, 000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. peck erga al Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,0 

WISCONSIN. scans Sines Sash & 
Door Co., incorporated; — $50,000. 

Madison—Fayson Smith Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $500,000; headquarters, Minneapo- 
lis; filed articles to do business in Wisconsin. 

Milwau Br Novelty Makers, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,0 

Milwavkee--Nae Wood Corporation, incorpo- 

” wecenamnedl 


increasing 


incor- 


incorpo- 


increasing 


rated; capital, $50,000. 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee Lambe 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $40,0 

Milwa ukee—Caxton Method Builders, incorpo- 
rated; capital, 2 won 

Milwaukee — K OO R's Pane Co., increasing 
capital from $25,00 

Park Falls—Park Fells Builders’ Lumber & 
Supply Co., amended articles changing name to 
Price County Lumber Co. 

Wausau—H. . Stewart Co., 
capital, $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
BRITISH Ng top ag Vancouver—British 
Columbia Wood Wool & Fiber Products Co., in- 
corporated; po a °325, 000. to convert wood into 
pulp; installing patent process of defiberizing 


wood. 
NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Imboden—Pharis Bros. recently 
began; retail lumber. 
mar—Spur Lumber Co. completed new 
} nar iad for store and is putting in stock of 
goods. 


CALIFORNIA. Lincoln—Leal & Sons, 
lumber concern. 

Modesto—Sunrise Lumber Co. will open. 

Colorado—G. W. King opening lumber business. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Concord Lumber 
Co., new concern. 


GEORGIA. RN aggne Sa  prange Builders’ 
Lumber & Supply Co., organized to deal in lum- 
ber and building material; Paul Smith, manager. 

IOWA. a R. Swinehart opening 
agency for H. F. Cady Lumber Co., of Omaha; 
has erected yard. on South Sixth Street adjacent 
to his cement block factory. 

KANSAS. Pittsburg—Jobbers’ Supply Co. will 
open lumber business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Jastegton—Well-ie- 
Fevre Lumber Co., organized to manufacture 
general line of lumher and to specialize in cross 
ties and other railroad supplies. Will operate a 
number of plants in North Carolina and Virginia. 
we I. LeFevre, manager. 


H!IO. Columbus—Henry McCleary Timber 

Co. recently began; headquarters,. McCleary, 

Ironton—Standard Lumber Co., recently began 
planing mill and retail lumber business. 

OREGON. _euaeheotetareetonal Lumber Co., 
recently be: 

Silverton Ei BE. Richardson, 
business, will open lumber yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—W. N. Law- 
ton opening storage yard. 

TEXAS. Halisville—E. C. Sloan & Son, re- 
cently began; saw and planing mill. 

Houston—J. P. Dodson, recently began; com- 
mission lumber and shingles. 

Mexia—Ingram-Denning Lumber & Building 
Co., organised an and building lumber sheds. 

WASHINGTON. Granger—Reinhold & Ment- 
zer will open lumber business. 

WEST _ VIRGINIA. Huntington—Southern 
Coal & Timber Corporation, organized to deal in 
coal and timber lands; president and mapane, 
J. C. Myers; secretary-treasurer, 8. H. Bowm: 


incorporated; 


new 


in implement 
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NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Ashdown—W. L. Perkins, oper- 
ating lumber mill at Aberdeen, Miss., will open 
hardwood eoncentration yard at Ashdown. 

Forrest City—Morgan & West Box Co. com- 
pleting bat 000 band mill at Madison. 

Pine Bluff—W. M. McAlister and C. D. McAl- 
ister — site for erection of saw and 
planing mill. 

Tuckerman—W. York Lumber Co. putting 
in hardwood mill oft 35, 000 daily capacity. 


GEORGIA. Albany—Plant of Reynolds Bros. 
Box & Crate Co. being rebuilt; Anton Huber 
Lumber Co. will also rebuild; both plants were 
destroyed in recent cyclone. 


ILLINOIS. Mt. Vernon—Mt. Vernon Lumber 
Co. will erect new building. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. will erect planing mill at Fairfield. 

NEW JERSEY. Westfield—Tuttle Bros. will 
erect buildings costing $25,000, including office. 

NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern—Neuse Box 
& Veneer Co. will rebuild on an enlarged scale 
the plant destroyed by fire early in April. A 
site at Union Point has been under consideration 
and a spur of the Norfolk Southern Railroad will 
probably be built to that point. 

OHIO. Akron—Charles Rivitz & Co. will erect 
new building. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Work on con- 
struction of Blagen sawmill at a site near Van- 
couver has been begun; mill to have capacity of 
1,000,000 feet daily. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Wiggington 
Desk Co. purchasing site at Camp Taylor, Louis- 
ville, Ky., for proposed new desk plant. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Fraser Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. will build sawmill at Nichols. 

Hawkins—Meeting of stockholders in new sash 
poe 3 ps factory —_" to build the proposed 

O. L. Hotz, R. P. Ellingson and Jens Jes- 
Rant hdrelned committee on organization. 


CASUALTIES 


COLORADO. Denver—E. W. Robinson Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $1,000,000. 

FLORIDA. St. Andrews—Sawmill plant of 
West Bay Naval Stores Co. and about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber were destroyed by fire; _loss not 
estimated. 

Sumica—Sawmill, planing mill, machinery, dry 
kilns and 100,000 feet of lumber of Florinda Mills 
Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $100,000; small insur- 
ance; plant owned and operated by French com- 

pany. Societe Universelle de Mines, Industrie, 
Commerce et Agriculture, Paris. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore=Sapero Box Co., 
loss Wy. i. $100,000; sawing and planing machin- 
ery, mill and stock room and quantity of lumber 
tT. 

Baltimore—George J. Storck & Sons, 2406-18 
Greenmount Avenue, plant burned; loss, $10,000; 
covered by insurance. 

hy ead & Heard, plant damaged 
by fire; loss, $2,0 

NORTH Sari. Gwinner and Glen Ullien— 
Reported fire losses in both places; Thompson 
Lumber Yards (Inc.) reported heavy losers. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Pease Lumber Co., plant 
badly damaged by fire. 

OREGON. Portland—North Portland Box Co. 
loss by fire, $20,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Embree—Edisto River 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Carlisle—Sather Shingle & 
Lumber Co., loss by fire 

Sultan—Wallace Lauber & Manufacturing Co., 
loss by fire 

Seattle-—Fire in dry kiln of Napoleon Campbell 
Shingle Mill; small loss. 

WISCONSIN. \—e ooo Bros. Cheese 
Box Factory, loss by fire, $20,0 

Ry Lake—Rice Lake ne Co., loss 


re. 

"River Falls—Pioneer Manufacturing Co., loss 
by fire, $2,500. —oey —— by A. O. Myhre 
& Son as planing mill. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 3.—Word comes from 
Biloxi, Miss., that the Toomer Lumber Co. = 
Hattiesbu , Miss, .~filed in the Federal court there 
a suit aga nst the Goodyear Lumber Co., of New 
York, for $52,232 claimed as alleged defaulted pay- 
ments for shipments of lumber on a contract calting 
for two and a half million feet of ne pee 
lumber which it is alleged were delivered in 192 
agreed price of $46.50 a thousand. 


New Orveans, LA., May 3.—The suit of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co. and heirs of Lottie A. and 
Ernest N, Sallings was again decided in the Louisi- 
ana state supreme court on rehearing by Chief Jus- 
tice F. A. Monroe. The suit involved. millions of 
dollars of oil and mineral lands, but more particu- 
_ involved the question as to whether or not 
a land owner can sell the surface of the land and 
retain the minerals, oils, gas or precious stones be- 
neath the surface, together with the right to enter 
the land and dig for them. The district court of 
De Soto Parish — that a land owner had such 
a right and that th ht can not be lost by pre- 
scription or non-use “au ng a period of years. is 

on is eat in the judgment handed down 
by Judge Monroe. 





‘St. Louis Park, Minn. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION NEWS NOTES 
(Concluded from page 55) 


the situations where the combination rules have 
heretofore governed, and where there is sufficient 
traffic moving or in prospect to justify the publica- 
tion of such specific rates, prior to the cancelation 
of the combination rules. However, from all the 
information which I am able to gather, in most ter- 
ritories very little progress has been made toward 
the publication of specific rates. 

The undersigned has had the matter up with the 
chairmen of the various territories, calling atten- 
tion to the necessity of making proper publication 
of specific rates before canceling the rules, and also 
to the necessity of codrdinating their efforts so that 
the rules will not be canceled in one place and left 
in effect in others, thus resulting in confusion— 
sometimes reductions and sometimes increases in 
the rates. Replies have been received from the 
chairmen to the effect that they fully understand 
the situation, and, therefore, I think that it is safe 
to say that as a general proposition there is no 
intention on the part of the carriers to cancel the 
combination rules until they have in good faith com- 
plied with their promise to publish specific rates 
where such rates are needed. Of course, I do not 
think that the carriers will attempt to publish spe- 
cific rates to take the place of every theoretical 
combination thru rate that is now available under 
the Morris tariff and the combination rules, for 
the reason that to do so would make it necessary 
to publish on the commodities involved joint thru 
rates or proportional rates from and to every point 
in the United States and many points in Canada, 
which would mean literally the publication of mil- 
lions of rates which would rarely be used. 

I also wish to mention the necessity of shippers 
codperating in good faith with the carriers by 
furnishing to the latter information as to the situa- 
tions where they really need rates. So far as I can 
tell, most shippers are attempting to so codperate, 
but I have learned of some cases where the ship- 
pers have simply asked for rates to everywhere, and 
other cases where they have neglected to take any 
action, excepting to ask the commission to suspend 
the cancelation of the combination rules. Of course, 
I can not say what action the commission would 
take ; but I am inclined to think that, unless there 
is a showing that protesting shippers have in good 
faith furnished the carriers with information as to 
the situations which should be covered, failure to 
publish rates in such situations will not be con- 
sidered as sufficient ground to justify suspension. 
On the other hand, in all probability where ship- 
pers have done their part, if cariers do cancel rules 
without in good faith publishing the necessary spe- 
cific rates, such action will be suspended by the 
commission upon protest being filed in accordance 
with the commission’s rules. However, as above 
stated, I do not anticipate any such difficulty, as I 
am sure that the carriers are fully alive to the 
situation and have no desire to work any hardship 
in the premises. 

In closing it may be said that these combination 
rules do not meet the commission’s views as to 
specific form of publication of rates and the com- 
mission is in accord with the carriers’ ideas that 
the rules should be canceled and specific rates pub- 
lished in lieu thereof where such specific rates are 
reasonably necessary. Nothing in this letter should 
be construed as relieving the carriers from their 
responsibility for the publication of the necessary 
specific rates before the rules are canceled. It is 
the understanding that the carriers are to publish 
all such rates in situations known to them, re- 
gardless of whether the shippers request such rates 
or not. 


Mr. Carnahan has written to E. B. Boyd, 
chairman of the Western Trunk Line y a 
tee, advising him that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will endeavor to 
handle this combination rate matter, so far as 
it affects lumber, with its committees. He has 
had assurances all along that it has been im- 
possible to perfect any thru rates on lumber, and 
that Kelly’s Tariff 228 would not be canceled 
until such rates had been perfected. 





TARIFF FURTHER SUSPENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—By an order en- 
tered Friday in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 1272 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion further suspended until May 31 the operation 
of increased switching charges and proposed re- 
strictions in the absorption of carload freight 
switched between industries on the lines of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. and the Rail- 
way Transfer Co. of Minneapolis and points of in- 
terchange with the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Co. at Minneapolis, Hopkins and 
The operation of the sus- 
pended schedules was suspended until May'1 by an 
order previously entered. 


CALIFORNIA 





alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CALIFORNIA ae 





ee t 


Peppers Cotton 
Lumber Co. 


MACDOEL, CALIF. 
California 


oF White PINE z= ied si 


‘ss 


Two Million Feet 








6-4 and 8-4 No.1, 


2 and 3 Shop. Pine 


Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 





te Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. j 








(Lawson Cypress) 


Battery Separators 


Has Proved its Superiority 


As the largest producers of dry 
untreated stock for this pur- 
ose, and the first Pacific Coast 
anufacturer of this product, 
we invite your inquiries. 


We Supply 


Dimension Cut-Up Stock 


in Port Orford Cedar and 
Douglas Fir, cut to dimension 
and bundled, shipped Green 
or DRY in the rough—lx]1 to 
1x6—10” and longer, 


Another product—Pine Crat- 
ing Stock — Bundled to size 
and length. 


Western Lumber Mfg. Co. 


y ood — gma Berkeley, Calif. 


Avenue, 
Plants :—Marshfield, Ore. 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks o 

Idaho White Pine. 

Calitornia White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 


YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating, 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton,Fla, 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















GET OUR 
PRICES ON 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., #7 Sliver Bids. 


BOX LUMBER 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


: a a ef American Timber Law 
By P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood —Thele Characteristic 
— 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln ners of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling weeedinnte 
By Henry S. Grav 


Timber—Its Strength, orgernins and Grading 
By Harold S. Bet 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lamberman’s Actuary 
Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 











J. C. Grippen, of the Central Door & Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., was one of the west Coast lumber- 
men who were in Chicago during the week. 


C. E. Smith, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
returned last Wednesday from a three weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to the Hast. Dull business was his re- 
port, and uncertain outlook. 


. E. P. Hoerr, Chicago representative for the Cen- 
tral Warehouse Lumber Co., Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., last week spent several days at Minnesota 
Transfer, in conference with officials of the com- 
pany. 


M. R. Phillips, secretary-treasurer of the West- 
ern Forest Products Co., Seattle, spent a short 
time in the city last Saturday on business mat- 
ters. He was returning to the Coast from Sf. 
Louis, Mo. 


E. B. Hazen, president of the Douglas Fir Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., spent a few days in Chi- 
cago this week, conferring with local lumbermen 
on the market outlook, and returned to the Coast 
via Omaha, Neb. 


Jack Munger, of the Bessemer Lumber Co., De- 
troit, Mich., passed thru this city during the week 
on his way to Jackson, Miss., and other southern 
mill centers, where he expected to spend a short 
time looking into mill conditions. 


Temple Dobell, representing Alfred Dobell & Co., 
Liverpool timber merchants, who has been in the 
United States for several months making a study 
of lumber conditions, is expected to sail for the 
United Kingdom from New York on May 12. 


J. C. Morris, in charge of the railroad and car 
material department of the Henry D. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has just returned from Portland, where he 
spent some time conferring with Manager Charles 
L. Lindner and looking into the mill situation. 


J. H. Faust, of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., re- 
turned this week from a business trip to Michigan 
and Indiana. He reports that’ the automobile 
plants are weekly increasing their forces of work- 
men, but that they will not be ready fo buy lum- 
ber for another sixty days, having carried over 
very sizable stocks. 


Julian Lentin, formerly the Detroit (Mich.) rep- 
resentative for the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co., has 
arrived in Chicago, to take charge of the local 
offices of the company. Mr. Taxey, who expects by 
this change to be able to spend most of his time on 
the road, contemplates taking a business trip to 
the west Coast in a week or two. 


P. V. Bright, of P. V. Bright & Co., 148 West 
Kinzie Street, has advised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that he found a bunch of keys with its identification 
tag No. 1810 attached. Unfortunately the owner of 
these a failed to register his number with us 
and we have no record to whom these keys belong. 
These keys were found in Wilmette by Mr. Bright 
and may be had upon applying to him. 


F. D. Timlin, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., 
Wausau; H. F. Below, of the H. F. Below Lum- 
ber Co., Marinette; P. H. McFaul, Milwaukee rep- 
resentative for the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, and W. T. McGuire, of the Rietbrock 
Land & Lumber Co., Milwaukee, were among the 
Wisconsin lumbermen who recently visited Chicago 
on business. 


I. Izumi, an industrial student of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, Japan, was a 
caller at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
Wednesday. Mr. Izumi has been studying at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., for 
several months. Prior to going there he studied 
forestry at the University of Michigan for a year. 
Mr. Izumi expects to return to Japan in about a 
year, and will engage in the lumber business there. 


The Buyers Machine Co., of Ravenna, Ohio, has 
opened direct sales offices in New York and St. 
Louis in order to provide better sales and service 
points for its rapidly growing clientele in the 
crane and hoist fields. F. W. S. Elmes is the dis- 
trict manager in charge of the New York office, 
which is at room 704, 80 Church Street. Frank B. 
Miner is district manager in charge of the St. 
Louis office, room 700 Rialto Building. 


A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., re- 
turned last Monday from Atlantic City, N. J., 


where he had gone to attend the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
as the representative of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago. At a luncheon to be held at the 
association rooms Friday noon, May 13, Mr. Quixley 
will deliver his report to the membership. Mr. 
Quixley was accompanied on this trip by Mrs. 
Quixley, and besides Atlantic City, they visited 
Buffalo, New York and other points on pleasure. 


The Sterling Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has secured the services of Ralph Sheibley, of the 
Pacific coast, to handle its new department, a 
Coast department thru which the Sterling Lumber 
Co. will be in position to offer its friends and cus- 
tomers west Coast products such as California 
white pine, sugar pine, fir, redwood, cedar ete. It 
has already developed a large trade for Idaho and 
California white pine, having been studying for 


* the last two years the west Coast situation, mem- 


bers of the firm having made frequent trips out 
there and having lined up first class mill con- 
nections. 


R. C. Clark, Chicago manager for the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., returned this week 
from the South, where he spent about two weeks 
at the mills of the Tremont Lumber Co. and of the 
Trinity County Lumber Co., at Groveton, Tex. He 
reports that stocks at all the mills he visited were 
below normal, and that business was coming in 
nicely, especially from country retail yards. There 
is not much industrial business in evidence, he 
said. One feature of the situation, he remarked, 
is the great scarcity of No. 1 dimension. Much 
rain has fallen of late thruout the South and has 
interfered considerably with logging operations. 


J. H. Himmelberger, of the Himmelberger-Har- 
rison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; C. D. 
Blessed, of Selma, Ala.; R. L. Muse, of Jonesboro, 
Ark.; J. F. Mitchell, sawmill operator and manu- 
facturer of wagon stock, of Stevenson, Ala.; B. B. 
Perry, of the Perry Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. ; 
W. Graydon, of the William Graydon Hardwood 
Co., Graysburg, Tex.; M. D. Helfrich, of the Hel- 
frich Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Evansville, 
Ind., and W. B. Dye, of Thomas J. Dye & Son, 
retail lumber dealers at Kokomo, Ind., were among 
the visitors from the South who called on the local 
trade during the week. 


Oscar D; Hauschild, of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, and Harry G. Foote, of 
the H. G. Foote Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
have returned from an eight weeks’ tour of Great 
Britain and continental Europe, They passed thru 
Belgium and Germany and were headed for 
Prague, but turned back at the border after hear- 
ing guns pop all night long, and decided to look 
for quieter scenes. So they returned to Paris, by 
way of Switzerland. Messrs. Hauschild and Foote 
are satisfied that Germany is fully able to pay the 
indemnity assessed, and is only playing “‘baby’’ in 
the hope of getting a discount. They were both 
much impressed with European metheds of forestry 
and road maintenance. 


J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Denovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham, Wash., accompanied by his wife, 
was in Chicago for a day this week en route to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where they expected to attend 
the annual meeting of the Natiendl Foreign Trade 
Council. Mr. Donovan has been prominently con- 
nected with the National Foreign Trade Council 
for a number of years and was en the program for 
the Cleveland meeting to make an address con- 
cerning the outlook for foreign trade in the lumber 
industry. Mr. Donovan reports a somewhat better 
outlook for Pacific coast products, especially since 
the recent reduction in freight rates from the west 
Coast to Chicago and Missouri River points, and 
is-hopeful that the industry is well started on the 
way to recovery from the very serious depression 
it has experienced for the last six months. 


WILL CLOSE RAIL WAGE HEARINGS 


The hearings on the railroad labor wage issue 
now being held in Chicago by the Railroad Labor 
Board are expected to be completed Saturday, and 
there is great speculation as to what its award 
will be. It is expected that some time will expire 
before the board can announce its decisions, but 
that its ruling as to unskilled labor will be made 
shortly after the closing of the hearings and that 
that as to the skilled classes of railroad labor will 
be delayed until about May 15. 

Guesses as to what the decision may be vary 
widely. The union leaders have said they would 
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content with a reduction from present wage 
sales of not more than 10 percent, but they ap- 
purently do not expect ‘to get so favorable a de- 
sion. It is generally believed that the reduc- 
:on will be between 15 and 22 percent. 





MANAGES WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 

LAUREL, MISS., May 2.—T. J. Hayes, former 
1anager National Lumber Co. at Andalusia, Ala., 
ecently transferred to its office here, has ten- 
tered his resignation to accept the position of 
manager wholesale department Covington County 
umber Co., at Andalusia. 

Mr. Hayes, who is a Kentuckian by birth, upon 
ieaving college came to Mississippi and engaged 
with the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., at Hatties- 
surg, and afterward became connected with the 
Shipping Board, purchasing most of the lumber 
used in the construction of Camp Shelby. 

Mr. Hayes, known .to all the boys as “Tom,” is 
secretary of the Rotary Club, a live wire member 
f Andalusia’s very active Chamber of Commerce, 
and being full of civic pride is always identified 
with every effort for the benefit of his home town. 
seing a “go getter,” having a large acquaintance 
among the mills of the entire southern pine belt, 
and being well known to the trade in the East 
and thruout the middle West, Mr. Hayes’ attach- 
ment to the Covington County Lumber Co., which 
controls the output of several mills and operates 
an up-to-date planing and resawing plant, should 
make it a decided factor in the trade. 





LOCKOUT OF BUILDING LABOR 

Building eonstruction in Chicago is at an almost 
complete standstill as a result of the lockout of 
building labOr which went into effect last Monday 
morning asthe climax of the controversy between 
employers afid union labor on the> wage question. 
Reports toward the end of the week indicated that 
the cessation of work was even more complete 
than had been expected. No work at all has been 
done all week on any of the big jobs locally, but 
a number of independent contractors continued 
work on small house construction, especially in 
the suburbs. It appeared, however, that in most 
cases where work was continued the houses were 
in the finishing stage, and that the contractors 
expected to lay off their workmen and suspend 
operations just as soon as their present advanced 
jobs were completed. Toward the end of the week 
suspension of work was in many instances forced 
on account of inability to secure millwork as a 
result of the strike at the sash, door and finish 
plants. 

The lumber yards report a very material drop 
in business during the week. One yard which kept 
twenty teams busy reports that since May 1 it has 
sold only two loads of lumber. William Schlake, 
president of the Associated Builders, said that 
last Monday, the first day of the lockout, only 
100,000 brick were delivered in the city, as 
against a normal daily delivery of 5,000,000 at this 
time of year. 

How long the lockout will last is impossible to 
foresee at this time. The contractors’ associations 
and the labor unions alike declare that the fight 
will be to a finish, the former refusing to pay more 
than $1 an hour for skilled labor and 70 cents for 
unskilled, and the latter standing “pat” for $1.25 
an hour for skilled labor and $1 for unskilled. 
‘homas Kearney, president of the Building Trades 
Council, declares that if the lockout continues 
much longer there will be a serious shortage of 
vuilding trades workers and that contractors will 
be paying $1.50 an hour. 

The effect of the construction tieup was im- 
mediately visible in the number of building permits 
taken out. The averages number up to about a 
week ago was thirty a day, but beginning with last 
Monday they have run between six and fourteen a 
day. 

The situation has been further complicated when 
three thousand carpenters employed in sash and 
door plants thruout the city left their benches in 
protest against a wage reduction to 75 cents an 
hour. . The old scale was $1.10. There have been 
a number of conferences between the employers and 
employees during the week, but up to the time 
of going to press no agreement had been reached. 

In view of the local labor situation, very great 
interest was shown in the news received during 
the week to the effect that the United States Steel 
Corporation will cut the wages of day workers 20 
percent, effective May 16. 

LUMBERMEN WHO MOVED MAY 1 
This week was moving week for several of the 
’ local lumbermen, and the following changes in 
office addresses were made: 

Leonard Berg, hardwood commission salesman, 
moved from the Mallers Building to 429 Monadnock 
io og His new telephone number is Harrison 
The Chicago offices of the National 
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» mand. 





Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of C. E. 
Paul, consulting engineer, have removed to 1613 
Harris Trust Building. 

The Aberdeen Lumber Co., which moved to this 
city from Pittsburgh, Pa., is now installed at 1221 
Lumber Exchange Building. ; 

The Building Material Exhibit is now installed 
on the eighth floor of the Leiter Building. 

The Quixley Lumber Co. has moved from the 
Fisher Building to Room 1214 Marquette Building. 

The Vangsness Lumber Co. is now located in 
Room 1218 Marquette Building. 

The Chicago office of the Sherrill Hardwood 
Lumber Co, is now in Room 652 Otis Building, 10 
South LaSalle Street. 

The South Texas Lumber Co. announces the 
removal of its local office, in charge of Harry T. 
Lucas, to Suite 608 Cunard Building, 140 Nortb 
Dearborn Street. 

R. W. Gunton, lumber wholesaler and commis- 
sion man, has moved to the Leiter Building, 15 
East Van Buren Street. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois is now head- 
quarters at 2060 McCormick Building. 

Sine Bros. have removed their offices from the 
Lumber Exchange Building to the Wrigley Build- 
ing, at Michigan Avenue and the Chicago River. 





JOINS FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


MADISON, WIS., May 2.—John D. Rue has joined 
the staff of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, as chief of the section of pulp and 
paper investigations, fol- 
lowing the resignation of 
Dr. Otto Kress from this 
position. Mr. Rue was 
previously associated 
with the Mead pulp and 
paper interests and dur- 
ing the last two years 
has taken a prominent 








JOHN D. RUE, 
Madison, Wis. 


Chief of Pulp and Paper 
Investigations, Forest 
Products Laboratory. 








part in the work carried 
on by that organization 
in co-operation with the 
laboratory. He received 
the degree of master of 
arts from Princeton Uni- 





versity, where he spec- 
ialized in organic and 
physical chemistry. He 


also took post graduate work in chemical engi- 


neering abroad at the Heidelberg University and 
the Zurich Polytechnikum. During the war he 
served as captain in the gas service at Edgewood 
Arsenal. 





TO SWEAR IN SPECIAL GRAND JURY 


The special grand jury which will hear evidence 
gathered by the Dailey joint legislative committee 
investigating alleged building frauds will be sworn 
in next Monday. In the meanwhile the committee 
will question a number of new witnesses when it 
resumes its sittings Friday. Senator Dailey earlier 
in the week said that the committee then had evi- 
dence sufficient to indict at least thirty men, “and 
we have so far only scratched the surface. We will 
add many others to the thirty of whom we are now 
certain.” 

The Federal grand jury last Saturday indicted 
110 individuals and firms in the plumbing and 
sheet metal trades on various charges of corrup- 
tion. 

The Dailey committee of late has given a good 
deal of attention to the lumber and millwork 
business, and has thoroly probed the affairs of the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





MEET IN THE ORIENT 


Two Chicagoans, both well known to the lum- 
ber trade, but unacquainted theretofore, were fel- 
low passengers on the P. O. line steamship sailing 
from Shanghai, China, to Manila, P. I., in March. 
They are Frank B. Stone, wholesale dealer in , 
hardwoods, and William A. Radford, jr., of the 
Radford publications. 


Mr. Stone is on a pleasure trip thru the Orient, 
while Mr. Radford is making a tour of the world 
in the interests of the Radford publications, 
American Builder and Farm Mechanics. Their 
unity of interests made the acquaintanceship the 
more pleasant. 





RESIGNS AS COMPANY SECRETARY 


CINCINNATI, OH1I0, May 3.—At a meeting of the 
Cumberland Valley Lumber Co. today, Miles J. 
Byrns resigned as secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Byrns retains his interest in the company and 
remains as a member of the board of directors. 
O. W. Bennett, attorney, of Cincinnati, was elected 
a member of the board to the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of C. H. Benedict, of Nashville, 
Tenn. The directorate as now constituted com- 
prises John Byrns, president; C. B. Benedict, of 
the Ransom-Benedict Co., Nashville, Tenn.; John 
W. Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville; M. J. 
Byrns, and O. W. Bennett. The new secretary- 
treasurer has not been selected. The company will 
continue its business and policies unchanged. 





The outstanding factor in the building situation 


is that of labor. In a number of cities building 
operations have been greatly slowed down by lock- 
outs or strikes in the building trades over the 
question of wage reductions. Several hundred men 
employed in sash and millwork plants in Chicago 
walked out on Tuesday rather than accept a cut 
from $1.10 to 75 cents an hour. A showdown on 
wages in the building trades was inevitable, and it 
is generally believed that within a short time 
labor will see the futility of attempting to main- 
tain the wartime scales and return to work. If 
not, building is likely to remain at a standstill 
for an indefinite period, as builders are firm in 
their determination to suspend operations until 
the craftsmen come to terms. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufac- 
turers are finding a little better response from the 
country districts to their salesmen’s efforts.- City 
trade is showing some improvement, but has been 
held back by the labor situation. Prices are show- 
ing no better tendency and factories are working 
on margins too close for comfort. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants have a large lot of 
school, church and other public building work on 
hand and are managing to keep their forces busy 
with that and what yard trade there is. Country 
trade is showing some signs of increasing. City 
trade, however, is being held back by labor dis- 
putes, but sales managers say when the disputes 
are settled there will be a good volume of new 
figuring on specials and a good run of yard trade. 

Columbus (Ohio) manufacturers of millwork, 
doors and sash are having a slightly improved de- 
All of the mills are working but their 
forces are not yet up to normal. Managers are 
busy figuring on contemplated work, and some of 


this has developed, while other construction jobs 
are being held up to see what occurs in the labor 
situation. Prices are slightly stronger than sey- 
eral weeks ago. Applications for building per- 
mits; especially dwellings, are increasing on every 
hand. 

The Baltimore (Md.} sash and door trade is on 
the whole somewhat encouraged by the develop- 
ments of the week. Building operations in fairly 
large number are being brought to a head, and 
there are various indications of increasing activ- 
ity, with some of the jobbers maintaining the pace 
they have set for some time. No important_price 
revisions are to be recorded, the returns being 
fairly remunerative, tho some narrowing of mar- 
gins has taken place. Many orders are still being 
received from out of town with every indication 
that this business will keep up, this city being to 
all appearances in a favorable position to com- 
pete with other distributive centers. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has shown improvement over a month ago, and 
the number of new building permits is much larger, 
altho the bulk of the orders are small. Mill owners 
are looking for a slowly increasing business with 
the coming of warmer weather, and a good deal of 
building appears to be in sight. 

The San Francisco (Calif.), sash and» millwork 
plants are doing a moderate volume of business, 
with a fair building demand. Door factories. in 
the Bay counties are keeping fairly busy. Finished 
door factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills are in operation, with some Eastern 
orders ahead, but they could take on more busi- 
ness. There is a moderate demand for sash and 
door cut stock. 
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Hardwood is still moving quite freely, with the better grades in favor. The hemlock movement is keeping pace with that 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


weeks and sm pei exceed the cut. There is no change in current quotations f. o. b. manufacturing points: 


5/4 110.00 .00 
6/4 115.00 5.00 
8/4 a 00 0.00 
Bassw 
4/4 
ir 


oh 


“V4 ~ $105. c ye 


ery -00 
115.00 


115.00 
125.00 


"110.00 120.00 
115.00@125.00 
120.00@130.00 
8/4  130.00@140.00 
10/4 145.00@155.00 
12/4 155.00@165.00 


“100. regs -00 


— 


110.00 

J 115.00 
110.00@120.00 
115.00@125.00 
135.00@145.00 
145.00@155.00 


4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/ 
10/4 
12/4 150. 00@160. 00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 100.00 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 


110.00 
115.00 
110.00@120.00 
115.00@125.00 


Selects 


$ Py rit 4 > on $ 60.00 
65.00 


Ha 00 
100.00@108.00 


80. me Hes 00 


95.00@100.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
95. rit neg 00 


135.00@140. 00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
115.00@120.00 

- 125.00@130.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
oy oom oe 90. ra 


$5. 000100. 00 


No. 1 No. 2 


0! 
~ 70.00 
75.00 


45. 00 80. 00 
50.00@55.00 


35.00@38.00 
38.00@41.00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 


35.00@38.00 
38.00@41.00 
45.00 
55.00 


65.00@70.00 
75.00@80.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00 


75.00 

75.00@ 80.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
95.00 pty 00 
105.00@110.00 
60. - 


ss. 00 35. pow 4 


38. 
40. 00 re “00 
45.00@50.00 
65.00@70.00 
75.00@80.00 
35.00@40.00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 


100.00 
110.00 


70.00 
75.00 
78.00 
100.00 
115.00 
125.00 


50.00@55.00 
70.00@75.00 


120.00 80.00@85.00 


00m 6 35.00@38.00 
80. 00@ 65. 00 38.00@41.00 
65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 


70.00@ 75.00 


$37. M8 ty ro 77s. bs sy 4 
00 40.0 


No. $ 


36. 00 
26.00 


38. 00 
28.00 


26.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 


22.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 


28.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 


24.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


26.00@28.00 


27.00@29.00 


25.00@27.00 
26.00@28.00 
26.00@28.00 
26.00@28.00 
ty Mit ty -00 


24.00 
32. 00@24.00 
.22.00@24.00 





FAS 

Harp MaPLe— 
10/4 130.00 
12/4 140.00 

Sorr MarpLe— 

4/4 100. sii - 2 


140.00 
150.00 


5/4 105.00 5. 
6/4 110.00@120.00 
8/4 115.00@125.00 


Oaxk— 

4/4 110.00@120. 4 
5/4 125.00 
6/4 130.00 
8/4 


130.00@140.00 


Selects 


110.00 
120.00 


80. 0008 $f 85. ro 


$0. 00 36. 00 
95.00@100.00 


$0.008 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00 @105.00 
110.00@115.00 


115.00 
125.00 


HEMLOCK, No. 1, §181E— 


2x 4 $28.50@30.50 
27.50@29.50 
27.50@29.50 
28.00@30.00 


28.50@30.50 


boy 50 


$29. giighss 4 -50 


29.50@31.50 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1 


No.1 esate: Boarps, S1iS— 


ix 4 
1x 6 
lx 8 
1x10 
1x12 


$29.00@31.00 
30.50@32.50 
30.50@32.50 
31.00@33.00 
31.50@33.50 


$30. toads. 00 
31.50 


32.50@34.50 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 


2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, 
1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, 


16’ 
$32.00@34.00 


Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


of the last two or three 
No. 1 No.2 


85. He 4 ise r+ 
95. 0 


ry - boy P44 
Ha 00 10. 00 
70.00@ 75.00 
> 00 


60.00 
70.00 


35.00@38.00 
40.00@K5.00 3 


65.00 
75.00 


40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 


65.00 35.00@38.00 
70. by 00@41.00 
75. ate 45. rs 
80.00@ 85.00 55.00 


0°’ 


iy ny 


18-20 
33. ro ! 35.5 
32.50@34.5 
i 34.50 
30. $0 32. ‘$0 33. 35.00 


31.00@33.00 35.50 


20’ 
36.50 
37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
38.00 


33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.50@35.50 
34.00@36.00 


33.00@35.00 


$19:50@922.50 


Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 





Sales made during the last week indicate a stabilization of prices on the basis of present values. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents average prices obtained 


for combined grades, while orders for straight FAS command an average premium of $10 a thousand. Quotations f. o. b. manufacturing points: 


FAS 
Basswoop— 
yr 100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
8/4 110.00@115.00 
10/4 120.00@125.00 


BEECH— 
5/8 
4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 110, 00@115. 00 

BrrcH— 


105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 


85.00 


100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 


Selects 


4/4 $ 95. somes oo $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 
80.00 


85. = 


90.00@ 95.00 
100.00@105.00 


No. 2 common one better 
90.00 


5.00@ 70.00 
70. 00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


80.00@ 85.00 


145.00@150.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 


9 00@ 60. 4 - one 037.00 oa. 4 Coy 00 
0.00 ay 0@4 


0.00 
ory 00 
0@50.00 


55. 0060. 00 





80.00@ 85.00 


40.00@45.00 
33.00@35.00 
36.00@38.00 
38.00@40.00 
45.00@50.00 


55. 7 


75.00 


= 00 35.00@37.00 
38.00@40.00 
41.00@43.00 
48. pn bad 00 
60.00@65.00 
70.00 1. 00 
80.00@85.00 


100.00 
120.00 


105.00 
125.00 


55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


35.00@37.00 
38.00@40.00 
41.00@43.00 


No. 3 com. 


0.00 
38. 00 30. 00 


16.00@18.00 
21.00@23.00 
22.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 


21.00@23.00 
22.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 


25.00@27.00 
27.00@29.00 
27.00@29.00 





FAS 
Sort ELM— 
8/4 125.00@130.00 
10/4 140.00@145.00 
12/4 150.00@155.00 
16/4  170.00@175.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 


170. 00@175. 00 

Sorr MarpLe— 
4/4 100.00@105.00 
5/4 105.00@110.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 


Selects 


100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00 @125.00 
140.00@145.00 


80.00 
85.00 
90.0 


85.00 
90.00 
95.00 


105.00 
115.00 
125.00 
145.00 


140.00@145.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


$0000 95.00 
100.00@105.00 


END Drinp WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 


120.00@135.00 
125.00@140.00 
130.00@145.00 
145.00@160.00 


No.2com. No.3 com. 


48.00@50.00 
60.00@65.00 


70.00@75.00 
80.00@85.00 


No. 1 com. 


by o@ * 00 


96.0 100: 00 

115. 00 120.00 

35.00 a7-08 
38.00040.0 

41, atts 00 


48. 00 
65.00 
75. 00 
85.00 


mg ts 00 

















SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., May 2.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended April 30: 


Week ended— 


Apr.30 Apr. 23 


Flooring 


N 
5/4x4 
1x3 
1x6 


1x4 


Week ended— 
Partition 
1x4 B&better 
No. 1 


No. 2 com 


126 Novelty— 


1x6 B&better 
No. 


B&better 


%26 Square edge— 
B&better 
No. 1 com 
Roofers 


1x6 No. 2 com 
1x6 No. 3 com 





Apr. 30 Apr. 23 





Week ended— 


Apr.30 Apr. 23 


Boards 


Bédbetter— 


5/4x 6 D48 


No. 1 common— 
1x 5 D48 


35 BOGOR Sens o% 


1x 8 shiplap .. 
1x10 D4S 

1x10 shiplap 
1x12 D4S 

1x 8 &up rough 


coe » 25.00 


Week ended— Apr. 30 Apr. 23 


Boards 
No. 2 common— 


2 
&up D4S .... 
No. 3 common— 


10.0 
- 10.16 
Pine Shingles 


Pine Lath 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates indicated in the sections named: 





Alewandria, Hattiesburg, Alewandria, 
La. Miss. La 


0. * 
Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. wey > Apr. Apr. 
28 16 23 16 23 23 16 23 16 


Birmingham, Kansas City, Birmingham, 
Ala. M Ala. 


“ ay- 


Hattiesburg, 
Mise. 
Apr. 
16 


Kansas City, 
Mo, 
Apr. Apr. 
16 


1x3” EG A 


1x4” BG A 


1x6” No. 


% x6” ae come 


No , oe 
% x6” No. 2 


1x4 or 6” enbepeer. < 


a oy me Surfaced: , 
- © TR. access 


1% & 2x4 to 12”: 
B&better: 

4 and 6” 

8 and 10”.. 


a re peat 
1x4 and 6” 
1%, 1% & ax4& 6” 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16’.... 
Oth 


Other igts. 
~ x! fan lengths): 


No. 3 all ‘Yengths): 


bm See 


eee eweeeee 


Other lengths 


Flooring 
77 ~—- 60.00 60.00 
70.00 
88.75 
28.10 
15.38 
52.50 


Ceiling 
34.20 


Partition 

34.60 37.85 
5 .--. 88.00 
16.25 


Bevel Siding 
25.42 
22.21 
- we 


22.50 20.57 
12.00 12.00 


Drop. Siding 


$2.50 31.25 
26.50 25.11 
17.11 16.00 

8.00 .... 


Finish 


Casing and Base 
46.94 45.00 


46.50 45.00 
Jambs 


"Fencing, $18. 
24.89 REO 
21.29 29.00 
1423 


26.00 

9.89 bs dns 

14,11 14.71 
6.71 bare osae 
7.54 11.00 9.60 

er $iS or S2S 
32.50 


22.75 os “* 30.00 
eee 82.00 


eee 


69.15 
60.25 
44.50 


22.00 
37.75 
81.50 
15.75 
52.00 
36.75 
28.00 





No. 2 (all heal ): 


x12” 
No. : 4, all widths and 
lengt ths 


No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ 


Other —— 
“ies 2 >= to 20’ 


No. 1, 1x10”, Other 
s 


length: 


No. 1, ae 


2x10” 
2x4 to 12”. 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 
20’ and under: 


o. 1, %”, 
No. 2, %”, 


and 10° 
12° and longer... 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B&better, 9 and 18’ 
No. nd 20 


5° & multiples 
No. 2, Random.... 


Sea 


se eeee 


S4s, SqE 
4 to 36’. 
Up to 9”, 34 to 36’. 


3x8” green........ 


Boards, $1S or S2S 


14.15 
15.58 
15.58 
16.29 16.81 
9.50 8.75 
18.00... 
Shiplap 
24.67 24.19 
mae 
15.77 15.76 
15.78 15.96 
ange 
11:66 eens 
Grooved "Roofing 


27.00 
14.68 
15.50 


10. on 


eee . seer 


Citmansiad SiS1E 


19.19 
19.53 
21.23 
22.15 


19.25 
21.25 
21.00 


21.50 


ehortiont Timbers 


Plaster Lath 
3.21 3.22 
1.76 1.80 

Byrkit Lath 


‘Car Material 


Car Decking 


Car Sills 


seer eee seer 


ovee WSO © dcce 
Factory eg 


eee eeee 


EBBS - oop 
38 88 asBe F BLA 


yr 
po Be 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted 


woods today: vakneres: 2 AND CEDAR 


SCPE SS as A i ME - 5/466/4 Centralia, Wash., April 30.— The following 
sisseies $170 175 $180 ICKORY— ial 145 prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
110 115 115 ss > Te 75@ 80 cedar products for the week ended April 30: 
45 65 70 DOUGLAS FIR 
Sound wormy. 50 60 


135 Vertical Grain Flooring 
QUARTERED RED Oax— 13S 60 85 a 





$53.00 $43.00 114x3 
49.00 43.00 1%4x4 
52.50 45.00 1%4x6 


275 Slash Grain Flooring 
; tes 00 eo 00 = 1%x3 
3.00 1.00 1%x4.: 


38. 00 38° 00 =1%x6 


265 
: 160 165@175 175 
125@130 i 7 

90@ 95 


60 UM— 
85@ 40 Sind: ~_ a: 4 Vertical Grain Stepping 
m ae ae 1%, 1%, 2 0: PGaAe 
Sound wormy. 48 50 — = B hg ly if it ant ae 12 $50 
Oras. 


120 125@130 v3 pe Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better S2S or S4S 
Saps & selects. . 85 85@ 90 90 oe sap” FAS, 6 & wider on ie ae ie pepidectey eee ai vee ws e000 
No. 1 com. = 65 65@ 70 Sap No. 1 com 1x 40.00 
45 48@ 48 45 Sap a rte: com 
Panel and wid Corronw 
‘ oe 1, a8 to 23 170@180 LORE sor HE FAS, 6 % wales. 
oxboard base 
13 to.17".... 120@125 1 
Basswoop— Boxboards— 
13 to 17”. 


115 1‘? 
60 9 to 12”.. 


120 
17.00 


. x 22.00 
F 15.50 
"CYPRESS 00 20:00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3.—The following are Drop Siding, Rustic 


the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for: 21.00 18.50 1x8 i 27.00 
cypress today: a: 21.00 


135 
80 
50 
18.50 1x8 30. 27.00 
RED Crvesse— 4/4 5/46/45 8/4 Fir t 
7 FA 10 $110 $120 | ,, — 
Ralects ‘ 90 100 00 
Shop f 
No. 1 com. ran. widths. . 
No. 2 com. ran. widths. 33 Fir, per thousand ‘ 
i some CyPREss— Common Boards and Shiplap 


79 8 1x2, 1x3 and 1x12 
rs Sho 5 1x4 


Sound wormy.. 
WuitTr AsH— 
FAS 7. p 
No. 80 No. 1 ran. widths 
45 No. 2 ran. widths...... 





ar 
ae 

we 
i ane 
oi 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


= segeton. Va., April 30.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Common Planks and Smal! Timbers 
orfolk 


i Cull and 8x8, 3x4 18.00 15.00 
Epcrn RoveH— No. 2 & better No. Bow red heart oe .e. 17.60 14.50 
4/4 “ $20.50 @21.50 $16.50@17.50 | 3x YY % - ry here 16.00 
we & y tet 444 i 17.00 
4 ‘4 on, SISIE, 12” 
A . No.1 
s.00@ 30.00 32.004 24.00 1830010:30 


com, 
36.00@39.00 23.00@24.00  —«:18.50@19.50 18-00 
41.00@ 44.00 24.00@25.00 19.50@20.50 | 328° 3x: wie 56 . #5 ret 


2x10 2.00 9.00 2 18.00 
sras 33.00 Bark Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. — 38.00 
15.00@16.00 Cutt Rep HEART 14.00@15.00 12.50 8.50 39.00 
Di , 2x4, SISIE 
= § ‘& better 
LATH, No. 3 $ ae 5.25 Roorgrs, 6" >. ..$21.50@22. 50 D48, 6° aga 6 50 $ 7.50 $13.50 $10.50 














2.75@ 3.25 
gactony, 2” 23.00 @26.00 23. BOQ 24. Bo 10” 56.00 id acne 0: ae 9.50 
IZES, 2 22, 00@24. 090 24.50@25.50 12 61.00 @65.00 Common Timbers, Rough 32’ and Under 
Finished Width No. 2 & bette. x No. 1 = No.1 Sel. 
FLOORING, 18x2 ‘and . rift 


f -00 com com, 
3 % ey) 50@37.00 $22.50@24.50 ox ae #250 00 18x18 ....$26.00 
CRILING, Wi ee a4 25.50 7.50 


21.50@22 8.50 4 4. 11.50 
13.50 





4.00 16.00 @17.50 23. 00 26.00 20x20 .... 27. 
36. 00 @27.00 17.00@18.50 3.50 26.50 22x22 .... 29.50 
48. 00 34.50@38.00 23.50@25.50 | 16x16 .... : 3800 27.00 24x24 .... 32.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12 
WALNUT 84 to 40..$25.00 $28.00 72 to 80..851.00 

42 to 50.. 31.00 34.00 82 to 90.. 64.00 
Chicago, Ill., May 4.—The following average prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut for 


52 to 60.. 37.00 x 92 to 100. 73.00 
the week ended April 30: 62 to 70.. 43.00 46.00 
SELECTS— 


FAS— 3 - é Railroad Material 
ge, on taagan| JOH a7; e/oncan «1009 © | gue tos rough 1500 Tx tles rough, $106 
ae ¥ J eer “8 x es, rou 

8/16’ 10”&up P 16/4” 8/16” 6/9%”"&up!... 328.00} No. 1 common— 

6/7’ 6”&up . 4/4” ; WESTERN HEMLOCK 

8/9’ 6/9%” .. : annaaaiall . Boards, SIS or Shiplap 

8/16’ 6/9%” . / y : . No. 1 

8/16’ 10”&up hi i 3 com. . 1 & com, 

6/7’ 6"&u ; . «$16.00 $13. % & 1% 

8/9’ 6/9%" &up )) 1x4 14.00 “11.00 | X6 «5 ,-$17.00 

8/16" 6/9%"&up .. . . ; v.15. Y 45% 16° 17.50 
8/4” 8/16’ 6/9%”"&up ... 285.00] 12/4” 270.00| 4/4 xl 16.00 13. 1% 14 9 


x12 
OAK FLOORING te ii ' 1% x2 & 3: 17.50 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 30.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended April 23: RED CEDAR 


x24" % x2 Common Boards and Shiplap 
Clear quartered white 136.1 y s - 50 $ 9.50 1x10 i 00 
Clear quartered red. . 50 99.50 100.00 me 10.00 SEES * oe 14.50 
Loree ain ‘whit white and red -00 90.60 2 75.00 8 4.00 11.00 

ear plain white y i R i : 
Clear plain re 00 90.00 : y : Flume Stock 
Select plain = TS % : . 94 k eo 1 Bn 
Select plain red..... mS ¥ 4 1 . 
No. 1 common. Mee 4 ere 3 P43) " $18. 06 $23.0 00 1x10 
No. 2 common... pit J ° 8 19,00 24.00 1x12 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash.; May 3.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 


today: 
High 
Price 


Flooring 
ix 4 No. 2 clear V. G.. hey ° > 00 $46.00 
No. 3 V.G 2.00 18.00 


No. . 19.50 
No. 3 8. G 8.00 *5:8:0 
ix 6 No. 18.00 
No. 3 8. G 1.00 20.00 


Pre- 
vailing 
Price 


Low 
Price 


$49.00 
20.00 


Stepping 
No. 2&better clear.. 65.00 


5 
Casing and base.... 


No. 
1x4” No. 2 
No. 


Drop Siding 
ix6” No, 2 clear and better 
No. 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 


ix 8 and 10” . 11.50 
1x12” x 11.00 


Dimension, No. 1 SAE 
9.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4” 12 to 16’ S48 15.50 
3x12” 12 to 16’ S48 cee 
Timbers, 32’ and. eer 
20.00 18.00 


2x 4” 


6x 6” 


Portiand, Ore., May 3.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Slash Grain Flooring 
2 — and better 
3 clea 
2 clear and better.. 


1x4” ye. 


1x6” No 
No. 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14% and 1% No. 2 clear and better 
- Finish 
No. 2 clear and better 

Ceiling 
5g x4” —_ 2 geet and better 


38 ce é 

1x4” No. 2 wuee and better. _ 

TRGe Bids Fete cece ce bc cedies eee 16.00 

Drop Siding and Rustic 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better 

No. 3 clear 

Miscellaneous Items 

Dimension, off Rail B list 


Small timbers, off Rail B list 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list 
Logs 
Fir, $20; $16; $12. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 30.—Eastern prices, new 
pack, f. o. b. mill, are: 


RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
1.80 $2.25 


Extra stars, 6-2 

xtra stars, 5-2 8 : 2.45 

Extra clears a a 2.90 @3.00 

Perfects, 5-2 . 5 3 3.70 

Eurekas 2.75 ee ee 

Perfections 3.75 @3.80 es eet 
STANDARD STOCK, FIRST GRADES 

Extra stars, 6-2 . $2.20 

xtra stars, 5-2 i e 2.35@2.40 

xtra clears 2.85 

Perfects, 5-2 aie 

Hurekas 2.70 

Perfections 3.60@3.65 


STANDARD Srock, SECOND Gains 

Common stars, 6-2 2 $ .70 
€c ‘ommon stars, 5-2 65 .80 
‘ ‘ommon clears : +4 1.45 
Common eurekas oats 
Common perfections t 80 1.80 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 


corections 
XX 5-2,. 

XxX cablibns 
XX perfectiens 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
sas soft pine from actual sales made between 
April 23 and April 29 inclusive: 


Flooring 104 
@ 
$55.75 
51.00 
51.00 
38.00 


33.75 
25.00 
16.50 


mies grain— 


Ceiling and Partition 


celling 


=. 50 


%” 4%” 
Ceiling Partition 
$43.00 


Cetling 


B&better .. .$35.75 
No. 1 27.50 


Finish—Dressed 


Bédbetter "—e- 


14%,1% and 2x 4to 8” 
14%, 2% and 2x10 to 12” 
Casing and Base 


4, 6 and 8” B&better 
5 and 10” B&better 


No. 2 


4” 4 $11.50 
6” .00 15.50 
8” ‘ 16.50 
10” 75 17.50 
12” : 18.00 


Dimension, S&E 
0. 
12,14416’ 10,18420’ 
be Sy 75 
2x 6” 3.5 


2x 8” 15. 50 
2x10” 6.50 
2x12” is. 50 


S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. 1 


No. 1 
12,14416’ 10,184¢20’ 
2x 4” 


No. 2 
$16.75 
17.25 
17.50 


35 percent off 


134” and smaller 
30 percent off 


1%” and larger 


* No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore,, May 3.—The following are the 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


1x 4”, 
is @*, 
is 3, 


10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 
10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 

16’ 
10 to 20’ 


» 10 to 20’ 
BY = a 


Selects 
Bébetter 
1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. $87.00 
1x10” 91.00 


“oO” 
$82.00 
86.00 
92.00 
97.00 


90.00 
92.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., May 3.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 
Wintedy, BRIS oi dence cc cesvcse ites dv.cavesmeeee 


ind to 1x10,....6.... Coeeivecdece See 
Bevel siding, oot vee 
x6.. 


th . seneee 
Factory. stock, ue - . 
1% 
Ff ‘3° 
Common rough dimension. . 
Box lumber, yy ee 


ri cae ee 
Logs, $20, si8 "and $12." 





Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 


Our milis have a daily 
ag of 300,000 feet 
o 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


o 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


S 
% 
G 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 








MICHIGAN 


REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, pepe 


Svoctaline in Mixed Cars 

ASSWOOD Lumber, Sine Cole eas 
Sake Doors, Blinds, Window Fr: ouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 











200 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Com. 
200 M ft. 12-4 No. 2 Com. & Bir. 
40 M ft. 14-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
40 M ft. 16-4 Mo. 2 Com. & Btr 
100 M ft. of G ft 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


Von Platen-Fox Co.,™'"* Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Michigan Hard Maple o-* Dry 


Can gst esl 16% No. 1 Com. & 








& 6-4 No.1 C. & B. omens 
Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Where else can t in the same car anything jorthe: 
Southern Manheoeds and and choice of of 114 varieties ree in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood The lumber can be kiln 

worked too if desired. 


your 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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We Manufacture 


“siz CRATING 








for manufacturers of Washing 
Booraem-Kemper — Siachinss 
LumberCo., Inc. — 
a - ottery 
er peed Lansing, Ia. Furniture 








YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 














A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
climinates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


ce Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost ver square can be apovlied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
~~ per square in its component members. 


book carries this idea out at all the eae sete 
aang in price of lumber per thousand feet. also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8\2 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 














Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
retort of “the lumber- 


“i apr day experi- 
encesct the bapbenaie. told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to lf. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 





431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con. 
ditions See Page 45 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade 


RECEIPTS FROM APRIL 4 TO APRIL 30, INCLUSIVE 














Lumber Shingles 
REE svn bo sWA wai ++. 116,608,000 24,893,000 
| re ee sick se 101,101,000 3,323,000 
oe 15,507,000 21,570,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 30 
Lumber Shingles 
Pee oye 578,267,000 59,874,000 
MEE ee CE 854,459,000 82,344,000 
Decrease ....... 276,192,000 22,470,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM APRIL 14 TO APRIL 30, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
OE ES 73,523,000 20,417,000 
SY sadiestiloedsess's 42,195,000 12,531,000 
TRCPORPC 6040 00.65 31,328,000 7,886,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 30 
Lumber Shingles 
S081. cose Sebsoens = 256,531,000 55,627,000 
AGO? 654 tisbase Sees 330,377,000 67,102,000 
Decrease ....... 73,846,000 11,475,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 4.—The local market for northern 
pine, as for every other variety of lumber, this 
week is at an almost absolute standstill as a 
result of the lockout of building labor. The sash 
and door plants also are 90 percent down, the 
men having refused the new scale of wages of- 
fered by the employers, and until a settlement is 
reached the lumber market in Chicago is going 
to be very restricted. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 2.—Residence con- 
struction got a fair start in the Twin Cities, but 
new projects have been held back of late because 
of the uncertain labor situation. City demand is 
calling for comparatively little pine lumber, how- 
ever, and factory demand continues to be quite 
slow. Farmers are busy and country yards are 
doing little. Their orders run small and for wide 
assortments. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 4.—Some increase in the 
demand for the intermediate grades of northern 
pine has recently occurred, and the prices are 
holding firm. Industrial plants are not running 
actively enough to make much demand for pat- 
tern lumber, but it is strong because of its scarc- 
ity. In the lower grades the supply is ample and 
prices are weak. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 3.—The pros- 
pect of labor difficulties tended to curtail buying. 
Dealers report business conditions more unsteady 
than at any time this spring. Lake receipts are 
being added to rail receipts in providing a better 
assortment of stock in the hands of the whole- 
salers, but demand has not asserted enough 
strength to encourage holders of lumber at 
shipping points to hurry it forward. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—There continues poor 
trade in dimension and the price for it has 
dropped again. Base, 8-inch and under, $45 to 
$48; 9-inch, $46 to $49; 10-inch, $47 to $50; 12- 
inch, $49 to $52. The random market is unset- 
tled and prices are very irregular; 2x3 to 2x7, $35 
to $38; 2x8, $39 to $42; 2x10, $44 to $46; 2x12, $46 
to $48.. Demand is very dull for boards. The 
market is weakly inclined. There are hardly any 
matched selling. They are offered at $43 to $45. 
Random covering boards sell at $38 to $39. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 2.—Some improve- 
ment has been noted in post trade.’ Many retail 
yards have run low on posts and are forced to 
stock up. Pole business also has taken a new 
turn and demand is fairly active. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 4.—Trade in hardwoods is de- 
cidedly more quiet this week, as a result of the 
lockout of building labor, which creates consid- 
erable uncertainty in the minds of nearly all 
kinds of consumers, and will restrict the volume 
of business very materially until a settlement is 
reached. However, the market remains strong, 
as the steady decrease in mill stocks has to a 
large extent eliminated price cutting, and quota- 


tions today are.practically uniform with the level 
that was high a month or six weeks ago. FAS 
are particularly scarce and it is said that the 
buyer who has to have this grade often is will- 
ing to pay a premium to secure it. 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 2.—Factory users of 
hardwood generally plead a dull market and the 
movement of northern stocks continues slow. 
Low grades are especially inactive and prices are 
badly off. Upper grades are not in heavy de- 
mand, but owing to the stock situation they are 
held more firmly. New hardwood production in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota is the lightest in many 
years. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3.—Further adjustments 
in the hardwood market were made last week, 
bringing the general level of prices still lower. 
However, several items were stiffer than they 
were two weeks ago and most all 4/4 and 5/4 
items are harder to get. The mills are not cut- 
ting this stock. Gum, cottonwood, oak and 
poplar have been marked down still further. The 
demand for hardwood is said to be improving, 
tho very slowly. Purchases leave a good part of 
the list neglected. Yards are showing more in- 
terest now and there is a good inquiry in the 
market for flooring and finish. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 3.—Within the last week 
there has been an advance in the price of FAS 
oak, a situation brought about by a scarcity as 
well as a demand from furniture manufacturers 
and interior trim consumers. FAS sap gum is 
also stiffening. Manufacturers of hardwoods are 
holding more firm. 


New Orleans, La., May 2—Perceptible improve- 
ment in the demand for upper grade stock is 
noted, with corresponding strengthening of price. 
Many uppers are in scant supply. The lowers 
continue rather sluggish. It appears to be a 
debatable question whether production increased, 
several good sized mills having closed down 
within the last ten days, apparently due to a 
scarcity of logs. 


Baltimore, Md., May 2.—The feeling among the 
hardwood men continues to reflect improvement 
in the trade, with the movement attaining larger 
proportions. There appears to be less of a dis- 
position to offer concessions. Operations at the 
mills are not being pushed, so that available 
stocks are held down to very modest levels. Ex- 
port conditions are unchanged, with the foreign 
buyers still expectant of. concessions. 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—Hardwood continues to 
improve. The hardwood yards are regularly 
adding to their supplies. In firsts and seconds 
there is firmness, but in Nos. 1 and 2 there con- 
tinues to be accumulation and some concession 
making. Prices current: Inch, quartered white 
oak, $160 to $175; plain oak, $105 to $115; poplar, 
$120 to $130; white ash, $120 to $130; basswood, 
$105 to $115; beech, $90 to $100; red birch, $140 to 
$150; birch, sap, $120 to $130; maple, $100 to $116. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 4.—The sale of hardwoods 
continues on a rather small basis, tho a little 
more is doing than some weeks ago. A better 
demand has arisen for flooring and prices are 
firmer. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 2.—A better tone has de- 
veloped in the hardwood trade, due to better buy- 
ing on the part of retailers. Reports show that 
dry stocks, especially of the higher grades, are 
scarce. The market is becoming more stable. 
Retail stocks are low and many are coming in 
buying what they need for the immediate future 
only. Factory demand shows some improvement. 
Prices of oak at the Ohio river are: 


No. 1 Ne. 2 No. 8 


FAS com. com. com, 
Quartered..... $150 $85 $55 ace 
PUM ss 8e008 50 110 52 36 $25 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3.—There has been some 
strengthening of the hardwood market. Prices 
in general are firm. In gum there has been a dis- 
tinctly improved tone and plain white and red 
oaks are likewise stronger. 


HEMLOCK 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—Hemlock continues dull 
and weak. Boards sell for less than a week ago 
and demand for them is light. Eastern clipped, 
10, 12, 14, 16 feet, sell for $35 and sometimes less 
and northern clipped sell for $33 and random for 
pretty close to $30. There is little demand or 
inquiry for hemlock dimension or for mill tim- 
bers. ‘ 
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Buffalo, N. Y., May 4.—The movement of hem- 
lock from the mills is on a somewhat increased 
scale. Not as large a proportion of hemlock is 
being used in building as formerly, however, 
since prices are regarded as high. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 30.—At the fir mills the 
cut is 67 percent, orders 85 percent, and ship- 
ments 75 percent of normal. Stocks are badly 
broken, and the market continues to stiffen on 
short items. Red cedar bevel siding is firming 
up, with an advance of $2 at some mills. 


Portiand, Ore., April 30.—Some improvement 
is noted in the fir market and the opinion pre- 
vails that advances may be looked for on certain 
items in the very near future. There is an active 
demand for Japanese squares and cargo mills are 
shipping large quantities. The demand for yard 
stock has shown some improvement. There is a 
shortage of spruce and pine clears and a general 
improvement was noted during the week in the 
pine market. 


San Francisco, Calif., April 29.—There is a 
better tone to the Douglas fir market and the 
recent increase in buying shows signs of continu- 
ing indefinitely. With so many of the northern 
mills closed down, stocks have been diminishing 
and prices have stiffened. Commons have ad- 
vanced about $1 and uppers about $2. The mills 
are pretty well supplied with orders and there 
is a scarcity of the upper grades of flooring. 
California yards are doing more business, and 
are replenishing stocks, but there is no specula- 
tive buying. 


Chicago, May 4.—The local market for Douglas 
fir is very quiet on account of labor conditions, 
which have checked practically all building and 
will hold up buying until a settlement has been 
effected. Trade from the country districts, how- 
ever, is reported to be still good. Prices are 
holding firm at the recently established slightly 
higher level. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3.—Sales managers here 
say that fir business is getting a little better 
each week. Prices are firmer. Business contin- 
ues to run largely to mixed cars for the middle 
West, and it is not always easy to meet the 
requirements of buyers. There is a little more 
inquiry for better grades, such as finish and 
flooring. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 4.—While the demand for 
fir dimension is very small, a fair amount of 
flooring is being sold. Reports from the mills 
show that a good many mixed car orders are 
being received from the East, and that it is dif- 
ficult to fill many of these, owing to curtailment 
of production. 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—Notwithstanding the 
advance in prices demand here is so dull that 
dealers can not get these prices. Prices are not 
more than firm. Quotations current are: Floor- 
ing, vertical grain, 1x4, No. 1, $72.50 to $74; 
No. 2, $69.50 to $71; partition No. 2, clear, }4x %, 
$42.50 to $44. 


WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., April 29.—April has been 
unusually quiet as far as production of white 
and sugar pine was concerned. The majority of 
the mills in California put off the resumption of 
operations until around May 1. In white and 
sugar pine uppers stocks are greatly diminished 
and sugar pine is about exhausted. It will be 
sixty days or more before new dry lumber will 
be available. No. 1 shop is in demand and very 
searce. There are many inquiries reported, this 
week, with some increase in orders placed for 
yard stock and factory lumber. Many orders 
have had to be refused because the sizes wanted 
were out of stock. In general there has been 
no late weakening in prices. Clears are being 
firmly held. No. 1 white pine shop is about $55 
at mill and No. 2, $35, for 2-inch. 


Chicago, May 4.—The cessation of work this 
week in practically every Chicago sash and door 
plant as a result of the workmen’s refusal to 
accept the wage scale offered by the employers 
has. brought the market for western pines, al- 
ready very dull, to an almost complete standstill, 
and no resumption in trading can be expected 
before there has been a settlement. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3.—Inquiry for western 
pines from retailers is rather light. At present 
factory buyers are cautious about placing orders. 





Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd. 


Sure Way To Reduce 
Sawmill Fire Hazard 


Every sawmill owner who recognizes the wisdom 
of obtaining some effective means to protect his 
operations against destruction by fire should in- 
vestigate the fire resistant qualities of 


PYR2-NON 
FirreRetardent Pat 


This paint is scientifically de- 
signed to withstand the action of 
flames and intense heat. It is 
manufactured both for interior 
and exterior use. Many of the 
largest railroads and _ industrial 
companies, as well as sawmills 


and oil companies are using it 
extensively. Sparks will not set 
fire to wood covered with it, nor 
will a small blaze make any head- 
way against it. It costs no more 
than good ready-mixed paints. 
Write for full information. 


P 


RO-NON PAINT CO., Inc. 


—REPRESENTATIVES— 


Pyro-Non Products Co. Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc. 
440 New Guardian Bldg., 208 North Wells St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Chicago, Ill 


K. M. Supply Com 
123 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New Orleans, La. 








UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 
tion by borers. 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be done at small cost, by an application of 66 ? 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and CRE-WOOD’ 


incidently many dollars. 


Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


of the Forest 


Forest Products Laboratories prodncts Chontenl Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








on 





L 


Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 years. 


We know what you want 
—comfort, long wear and 
absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


> 
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Stocks at some mills appear to be short and some 
items of shop are firmly held. Commons, how- 
ever, because of the lack of demand, are weak. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., April 30.—The redwood 
market has held up very well during April. There 
was a spurt in buying around the first of the 
month and since then there has been a steady 
California demand with prices well maintained. 
The eastern demand is still away below normal. 
It is estimated that stocks at mills and yards 
are only 60 to 70 percent of normal and are not 
well balanced. The San Francisco demand for 
redwood rustic is so great that the mills and 
dealers can not supply enough. On redwood yard 
stock the cargo prices delivered San Francisco, 
will average about as follows: Extra merchant- 
able, $50; merchantable, $39.50; construction, $20; 
clear, $65. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3.—With considerable 
bungalow building in prospect this summer, the 
inquiry for redwood is larger and buyers are 
coming into the market more readily. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 4.—A little more inquiry 
is being made for redwood, and most orders are 
for siding. Because of the small production for 
some time, prices are being well maintained. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, Ns Y., May 4.—More North Carolina 
pine sales are being made, while retailers are 
less confident that they will gain by holding off. 
Some wholesalers are now asking $28 for 6-inch 
roofers, as compared with the recent quotation 
of $27. A little box lumber has been called for, 
altho this branch of the trade shows a good 
deal of depression. 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—Roofer prices range 
from $27 to $31.50 for the 6-inch and the market 
is active and is firmer. Consumers are now ex- 


hibiting less desire to buy the very cheapest 
roofers. There is not much activity because 
of the building strike. Rough edge 4/4 under 
12 inches is dull and is offered for as little 
as $52. 


Baltimore, Md., May 2.—North Carolina pine 
demand on the whole is rather better. Relatively 
little demand would be required to bring about 
a scarcity here. Buyers still hesitate to place 
orders except for immediate requirements. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 4.—City trade has been brought 
to a standstill as a result of the lockout of build- 
ing labor. Every big job in the city is ‘‘down,” 
but some work is still going ahead, especially 
in the suburbs, on small houses handled by con- 
tractors unaffiliated with the two building em- 
ployers’ associations which declared the lockout. 
It is believed, however, that the lockout at the 
sash and door plants, which is practically com- 
plete, will force suspension of even this work. 
No one is trying to conjecture how long the lock- 
out will last, as both sides declare their intention 
of fighting to a finish; but until a settlement is 
reached no activity on the local lumber market 
can be expected. Country trade still is fairly 
active, however. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3.—The southern pine 
situation improved greatly last week. Demand 
showed a very gratifying increase and on numer- 
ous items prices have stiffened materially. A 
blanket raise is not looked for. One big manu- 
facturer last week accepted orders for practically 
twice the capacity of its mills. Other mills read- 
justed prices upward $1 to $2 on various items. 
The industrial demand still is considerably be- 
low normal, but is increasing at an encouraging 
rate. The line yards have been buying more 
freely than at any time this spring. Stocks at 
the mills, as a result of heavy buying last week, 








anne Cincinnati 


a depend able 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Poplar 
Bevel Siding 


Cincinnati, O. 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood Lumber 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., 


Lumber Market 
Southern and 


West Virginia _ H ardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


-Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Woods, Yellow 
Pine and Hardwoods. 


The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 





Doran & Co., Manufacturers 


Shortleaf Y. P. O k Railroad Cross- 
Dimension a 


Ties, Switch-Ties 
and Timbers. 
Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 





Staves, Veneers, “3° 


Hardwood Lumber *™ 
W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 


400 Neave Building. 


60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 





Plain and Qtd. O AK 


Red and White 
and other 


Even Color 
Soft Texture Hardwoods 


MADE 


OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 


West Virginie Hardwoods 


J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 








Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 








are not in very good shape. The shortage of 
12-inch No. 1 and No. 2, dimension and flooring 
is noticeable. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 3.—Conditions in the 
southern pine market are improving. There is 
a much stronger demand, largely from country 
districts, unsettled labor conditions in the cities 
still causing trade to be slow. A large part of 
the business is in mixed cars. Many inquiries 
are coming in.. 


New Orleans, La., May 2.—Last week was the 
best in respect of sales and shipments since the 
depression set in. Bookings bed very clos« 
to the “normal production” fark, with ship- 
ments just a little way behind: Production ran 
much below normal. Mill assortments are broken 
and the scarcer items have risen in price while 
there is a perceptible stiffening over a consider- 
able part of the list. 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—Demand is no bette: 
and prices are no firmer. The trouble with th: 
market arises from the strike of building opera 
tives and the inconsistencies and uncertainties ot 
the whole price situation. Business in both par- 
tition and flooring is not up to normal. In No. 2 
common there is fair business and the tone is 
firmer. Prices current are: Flooring, A rift, $62 
to $80; B rift, $60 to $70; C rift, $48 to $55; No. 2 
common there is fair business and the tone is 
$46; partition B&better, 11-16, $43 to $47. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 4.—Wholesalers are agreed 
that the southern pine trade has been developing 
in’a satisfactory way of late. Some advances 
have occurred, particularly in flooring. Mil! 
stocks are said to be much broken, and there 
is less disposition to cut prices. More building is 
being started in this locality than for a good 
while. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 2.—Southern pine prices 
are still rather unstable. Some low offerings are 
still heard. The strongest items are 2 by 4 
and dimension, all sizes. Rough finish is in fairl) 
good demand altho prices show some weakness 
No. 2 boards are also weaker. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3.—There has been a 


turn for the better in the pine market locally and 


retail prices of lower grades have had a mark 
up, the first since the downward tendency set in. 
Retail stocks are low and the building demand 
is rapidly cleaning up the surplus. Retailers, 
however, are buying hand to mouth. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 2.—Demand is about 
maintaining its volume, with no reported change 
in quotations. Mill stocks of uppers are much 
below normal and most mills limit acceptances 
to mixed car. The lowers are in fair supply and 
assortment. 


Chicago, May 4.—Trade in cypress remains 
about the same, with industrial consumption still 
very low and the best volume of business coming 
from country retail yards. Very little cypress 
has been consumed by local building for some 
months, with the result that this wood has been 
practically unaffected by the building labor situ- 
ation, which reached a crisis in the lockout of 
May 1. Prices are reported strong at previously 
revised levels. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3.—Mill representatives 
here say that retail stocks of cypress are not 
much better than they were last fall. Recently 
demand has fallen off a bit, due to the high 
prices for finish and because buyers first desired 
to see what would happen May 1 when the wage 
question came to a head. Manufacturers appear 
to be holding firmly to their lists. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 3.—The demand for 
cypress has not manifested itself to any increas- 
ing extent in this market, altho more inquiries 


are being received. The market remains firm 


at recent price changes. Reports of shortage 
of upper grades still are coming in. 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—The cypress market is 
unsteady. Dealers are offering substantial con- 
cessions, and there are offerings of small mills 
and water brought cypress at slightly below the 
general rail quotations. Retail orders are of the 
hand-to-mouth type. There is not much im- 
provement in demand from manufacturing con- 

mers. Rail prices prevailing generally are: 

FAS, 4/4, $109 to $119; 8/4, $120 to $134; selects, 
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4/4, $89 to $99; 8/4, $100 to $113; shop, 4/4, $59 
to $64; 5/4, 6/4, $69 to $74. 


Baltimore, Md., May 2.—Cypress stocks are 
being offered with some freedom, so that there 
is no opportunity for the present to regain at 
least a part of the declines that have been re- 
corded of late. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 4.—Cypress is a little bet- 
ter inquiry, but the sales are not up to the 
average for this season. The expectation is for 
better trade to develop during+the next few 
weeks, tho small lot buying will be the rule with 
many of the retailers. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 2.—With a continued 
searcity in dry stocks, the cypress trade is fairly 
steady. Retail buying is slightly better. Prices 
are unchanged from the previous week, altho 
some strength is apparent in certain sections. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3.—The cypress market 
continues erratic. Prices are firm, however. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., April 30.—A larger number of 
red cedar shingle mills are operating and there is 
a slight increase in orders. Stars are somewhat 
more plentiful, but the market is not so soft. 
Clears are scarce and strong; 18-inch stock is 
moving slowly; eurekas are scarce, and perfec- 
tions are fairly plentiful. Shingle logs are be- 
coming scarce. At Port Angeles the price is $16 
or better; on Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
it is $14.50, and here it is firm at $15. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 2.—The demand for 
shingles here is rather spasmodic and the market 
shows no strength, except as reflected from the 
mills. Demand at times looks good and then 
drops off again. Farmers have been buying 
shingles for repair work in some localities. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 3.—There is very little 
change in the shingle situation. The present 
market (Pacific coast base) is $2.15 for stars 
and $2.60 for clears. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3.—Shingle prices re- 
main fairly steady, demand keeping pace with 
the supplies offered. Generally quotations con- 
tinue to range up to $2.25 for stars and $2.60 
for clears, tho most sales have been made at 5 
cents under these figures, with large cars going 
10 cents lower. The demand for lath has shown 
a slight improvement. Prices remain unchanged 
here at $3 for southern pine. The demand for 
siding also is better and prices are, if anything, 
a little firmer. 


New Orleans, La., May 2.—Lath demand seems 
to be forging ahead of the call for shingles just 
now. Cypress manufacturers report sales of 
both in mixed car orders, while the southern 
piners report a distinctly better request for 
lath. No change of prices is reported for the 
week, 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 4.—The shingle market is 
firmer than a week ago, with an advance in 
extra clears, which are now quoted at $4.76, 
with stars at $4.08. The rise is said to be due to 
a more general demand, and retailers are placing 
orders with more confidence. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 3.—A fair vol- 
ume of business is being transacted. Demand 
for transit stock is showing greater activity and 
prices are displaying stronger tendencies. Clears 
are quoted at $4.59 and stars at $3.92, local basis. 
There is plenty of stock in sight. 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—Both shingles and lath 
ire dull. Lath are weaker. While the 1%-inch 
sell as before at $9, the 14-inch may be bought 
for $7.50. Sometimes the wider sell for $8.75. 
Furring is fairly active only and the price for 
2-inch is $40 and even $39. In shingles demand 
has fallen off. The market is fairly firm, the 
whites selling, extras $6 to $7, and the clears, 
$5.50 to $6.50. Some provincial whites have 
dropped to $6.25 And even to $6. In the reds the 
market is firm and prices as before, $5.50 to $5.75 
for the best grades. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 2.—There is a slightly 
better tone to the shingle trade, as retailers in 
rural sections are coming into the market. The 
movement is still small. City dealers are holding 
off. Prices are steady at previous levels. Red 
cedar clears sell around $4.50 and stars around 
$4 delivered in Columbus. Lath trade is quiet, 
with prices ‘showing more strength. 











Profit by this test made by the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Reduce Your Fire Hazard—Elim- 
inate the Danger of Oil - Soaked 
Timbers — Protect them with 


Tropical Oil- Resisting White 


Every mill owner knows the 
menacing danger of oil soaked 
timbers around machinery; how 
a single spark from an over- 
heated bearing may cause them 
to burst into devouring flames. 


To ascertain whether or not 
Tropical Oil-Resisting White is 
really oil-resisting and thus a 
protection to timbers around ma- 
chinery the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau made the fol- 
lowing test: 


Four pine blocks 6” x 6” x 1” 
thick were prepared as follows: 
One block was not painted. Two 
blocks were painted with two 
different kinds of ordinary paint. 
One block was painted with 


Tropical Oil-Resisting White. 


These blocks were soaked in 
oil for thirty days and then 
sawed in two. The non-painted 
block was completely saturated 
with oil; the blocks painted with 
common paint partly saturated. 
The block painted with Tropical 
was practically dry. 


As a result of this test the 
conclusion drawn was that 
Tropical Oil-Resisting White 
has great protection value and is 
recommended as a coating for 
timbers around machinery that 
may become splashed with oil. 


May we send you the complete details 
of this test and list of large mills using 
Tropical Oil-Resisting White. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, O. 
** The Firm that Serves with What Preserves’’ 


Materials 
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OBITUARY 


WILLIAM ANDREW BROWN. president of 
Kendrick & Brown Co., lumber dealer of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., died at his home in that city on 
April 26 at the age of 53. Mr. Grown had been 
ill several months. He had lived in Glens Falls 
most of his life and entered the lumber busi- 
ness there shortly after graduating from Wil- 
liams College in 1890. He was associated with 
the late Samuel D. Kendrick from the first and 
organized the present compeny ahout ten years 
ago, erecting the large and well equipped office 
and retail store which the business now occu- 
pies. Mr. Brown was active in association work 
and accompanied the New York retailers on 
their recent trip to the Pacific Coast. It was 
this trip apparently which taxed his failing 
strength so severely that his illness became 
serious and he was confined to the house for 
some time. In other -than lumber circles Mr. 
Brown was also well known and liked. He was 
active in civic matters and was a member of 
the Board of Water Commissioners. On the 
day of the funeral the flags on the city hall 
and other public buildings were at half mast. 
A widow and two daughters, two sisters and 
one brother survive. 











JAMES D. GRANT, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Southern Creosoting Co., 
of Slidell, La., and vice president of the Creo- 
soted Materials Co., of New Orleans, died at 
his home in Slidell on April 26 at the age of 
62. Mr. Grant was one of the leading citizens 
of Slidell and was prominent in many civic 
movements. He was donor of the Slidel com- 
munity house that serves as a civic center for 
that thriving town. Prior to his entry into the 
creosote industry he served as assistant general 
freight agent of the Queen & Crescent system, 
with headquarters at New York. He had been 
a resident of Slidell since about 1906, when the 
Southern Creosoting: Co. established its plant 
there. Mr. Grant is survived by a widow. The 
funeral was held at Slidell, Thursday, April 28, 
and the industries of the town were practically 
suspended during the service as a testimony to 
the esteem in which he was held. 


CORWIN E. SMITH, one of the oldest lumber 
commission merchants in the city of Chicago, 
passed away on Monday, May 2. Mr. Smith had 
been in the lumber business in Chicago many 
*years, the last-:-few years as representative of 
the American Lumber Co., of Merryville, La., 
and the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., 
with offices at 504 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. He had been an Illinois lumberman all his 
life and had a wide circle of friends. He was 
born in Decatur, Ill. Mr. Smith’s home was at 
4241 Broadway, Chicago. A widow, Mrs. Georgia 
Smith; a mother, Mrs. S. D. Smith, and a sister, 
Mrs. Gipson, survive. The funeral services were 
held at 2 o’clock Thursday afternoon at the 
chapel, 2701 North Clark Street, with burial in 
Graceland Cemetery. 


ERNEST W. ELFENDAHL, of Klamath Falls, 
Ore., died in San Francisco, Calif., on April 28 
at the age of 46. Mr. Elfendahl was with the 
Lamoine Lumber & Trading Co. for ten years 
and resigned the position of manager about 
three years ago. Later he was woods manager 
for the Modoc Lumber Co. at Chiloquin, Ore. 
Last year he built the factory of the Associated 
Lumber & Box Co. at Dorris. He gave up his 
work as manager the first of the year because of 
ill health. A widow, two sons and a daughter, 
also two brothers, survive. One of his brothers, 
Victor H. Elfendahl, is connected with Skinner & 
Eddy, of Seattle. 


JOEL B. ETTINGER, manager of the Port- 
land, Ore., plant of the American Woodworking 
Machinery Co., died there on April 28 at the 
age of 58. Mr. Ettinger went to Portland twelve 
years ago to take over the management of the 
plant there. In his younger days Mr. Ettinger 
had been a noted musician and bandmaster, 
and music remained his hobby to the extent 
that he was conductor of the Royal Rosarian 
band and last summer conducted the city’s 
series of park band concerts. A widow and 
five children survive. 


EDWARD J. MOBERLY, JR., vice president 
of the Eastern Terminal Lumber Co., of New 
York city, and son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. 
Moberly, of that city, died April 25 following an 
attack of influenza which affected his heart. Mr. 
Moberly had been associated with his father in 
the lumber business at Ramos, La., and in New 
York city since leaving college eight years ago. 


Funeral services were held at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in New York with interment at Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 


COL. ALBERT A. THOMPSON, who was the 
organizer and principal owner of the Black- 
water Lumber Co., of Davis, W. Va., died at 
the Joseph Price Hospital in Philadelphia, at 
the age of 82. Col. Thompson was one of the 
first men to use a Shay locomotive in stocking 
his mills in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
and is said to have been the first manufacturer 
of West Virginia spruce to engage in filling 
orders for the eastern territory in competition 
with northern spruce. He was a tireless worker 
and introduced many innovations in lumber 
manufacture. The Blackwater Lumber Co. was 
sold to the Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. in 1907. 


EUGENIA PARKER GODFREY, wife of N. 
L. Godfrey, secretary of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association, died at her home in Chicago 
on May 2. A sister, Mrs. Eleanor M. Parker, 
also survives. Funeral services were held on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 4, with interment at 
Louisville, Ky. 


A. W. WILKINS, for many years one of the 
managers of Angus Smith & Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., died recently at Seattle, Wash., at 
the age of 80. Mr. Wilkins was interested in 
the lumber business in the West and was in 
charge of a plant near Seattle. 


JOHN D. SUFFERN, retired lumberman of the 
Metropolitan district, committed suicide at his 
home in Passaic, N. J., on April 30. Mr. Suffern 
had been subject to attacks of melancholia of 
late and this is believed to have been the only 
cause for his act. 


J. W. CROXTON, president of the Cloverdale 
Hardware & Lumber Co., Cloverdale, Ind., and 
vice president of the First National Bank of 
that city, died at his home there on April 28 
at the age of 59. He is survived by a widow 
and two daughters. 


FRED CAMPBELL, superintendent of the 
Edinburg Cabinet Works at Edinburg, Ind., died 
recently at his home in that place. Mr. Camp- 
bell was well known among lumber dealers of 
central and southern Indiana. A widow and 
four children survive. 


ALICE L. MORLEY, wife of H. T. Morley, 
president of the Morley Cypress Co., died at 
Morley, La., on April 29. Besides her husband 
she leaves a daughter, Mrs. W. Grierson Smith, 
- Detroit. The body was taken to Detroit for 

urial. 


THOMAS J. RAUB, retired lumberman of 
Washington, N. J., died at the residence of his 
daughter, Mrs. Howard Bowers, in that place, on 
April 28, aged 87. 


— 


CASEIN GLUE DECOMPOSITION 


Altho casein glues are highly water resis- 
tant, they ultimately decompose when ex- 
posed to a damp atmosphere for a long time. 
For many months studies have been under 
way at the Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis., to discover the cause of this de- 
composition. 

The decomposition study is still far from 
complete, but the conclusion has been reached 
that the decomposition of ordinary alkaline 
casein glues is not due to the action of bac- 
teria-or molds. It appears to be due entirely 
to chemical action of the alkali in the glue. 
This conclusion is based upon the following 
observations: 

Increasing the amount of alkali in the glue 
increases the rate of decomposition when the 
glue is kept wet. 

Glues containing no sodium hydroxide, altho 
deficient in some important respects do not 
decompose as rapidly as similar glues contain- 
ing sodium hydroxide. 

Cultures of molds and bacteria could not be 
obtained from decomposed alkaline glues. 

Some chemicals which have antiseptic proper- 
ties are found to improve casein glue, but this 
improvement is due to their chemical action 
rather than to their toxic properties, 

Glues can be completely decomposed in a 
short time at temperatures above that at which 
bacteria can grow. 

Further work is being directed toward the 
production of glues which will resist chemical 
decomposition and at the same time be im- 
pervious to the action of fungi and bacteria 
as well as moisture. 
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read these advertisements—You should advertise in 
the classified department of the American Lumber- 
man, 

SEND 


Us your advertisement—it makes no difference what 
you want or have for sale—let us help you. 


IT 
Will reach the people who are looking for what you 
advertise. 

TO 
Get quick returns at a small cost advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
To establish and take eg charge of ——_ ee 
n cago 


ing and ggg ng and who has an cotablished liste 
trial trade. is a high grade position with a big 
opportunity and it _ take a high grade man to fill it. 
Replies ae 

Address . 27, ** care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A NORTHERN WHOLESALER WANTS 

A high grade, all around Yellow Pine office man, who is 

ainted with the ig eg ge mills, also well 

tail and industrial 

a age opportunity ‘or the right man. 

Give full HEE A. which will be held 

in confidence. Do not reply oom you are a high class 
man and able to get results. 

Address 81,’’ care American Lumberman. 








SASH AND DOOR SHIPPING 
pes yp en —_, manufacturing stock white pine sash 
oors, requires first-class shipping clerk. Must be 
taanoughty experienced, know grades and manufacture 
and competent to supervise carloading and get satis- 
— = in shipping department. Give complete 
gn references, salary expected and 
come. 
fv oy “F. 8,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For a manufacturing concern making plywood, tops 
and panels, also Superintendent for a large Rotary 
Cut Department equipped with five lathes. 
Address “F. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS MAN 
To take charge of advertising and plan department 
Middle West factory, necessary to have sash and 
door experience. 
ddress_ “F. 10," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Pay roll clerk capable using typewriter and doing 
general checking in auditor’s office. Prefer man 
with some experience checking. short line railroad 
way-bills, etc. Apply WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER 
co., Orange, Va. 


FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 
And contractors.. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 

_ Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN. ee 
431 8S. Dearborn St., -Chicago, M!- 
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